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Akt.  T. — S(t)ie/l  Trrufri  cpiacopi  Luf/ditnrnsia  qiur  svprrsunf  omnia^ 
nccrdit  apparatus  continrns  t\v  ii.\\  (par  ah  aliis  cdiforihua  aut  de 
IroKVO  ip.'fo  oaf  dr  srripfis  rjitfi  suiif  disputafn,  mcliora^  vt  ifara^ 
flour  hand  iin/iq?ia.  [The  whole  of  Hu*  extant  Works  of  St. 
Irona'iis,  Hisho])  of  Lyons;  witli  Ajiparatns  eontaininc^  sneh  dis- 
s(‘rtations  of  ])revions  t'ditors  coneernin^  lrena*ns  hiinscdf  or  liis 
writinLjs,  which  appeared  worthy  of  re])nhlieation.]  Kdidit  Adol- 
]>hns  Stiert'ii,  Th.  et  Pin  Dr.,  Ae.  Lipsia*,  M  ix’ecLi  1 1.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Text.  p}>.  xxxviii  and  lOdd.  Ahd.  II.  Apjiaratus.  ])p.  10()8. 

Thk  Christian  student  who  wanders  on  the  banks  of  the  Tlhone, 
or  wdio  voyages  down  its  ra])id  stream,  may  well  recall  scenes  ami 
events  of  deep  interest  in  the  early  days  of  ( liristianity  in  Gaul. 
He  may  look  back  at  the  pcTsecution  of  the  Christian  believers 
which  took  ])laco  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius;  when  «all  the  ])ower  of  Imperial 
Rome,  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  the  ])ride  of  stoical  philo¬ 
sophy,  sought,  though  in  vain,  to  crush  the  faith.  Tim  cross  of 
Christ  was  to  the  Greeks  ‘  foolishness,'  and  yet  in  the  contlict, 
]io\v  manifest  was  it  that  the  power  by  which  the  suffering 
Cliristians  were  upheld  was  mightier  than  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome, — an  internal  living  reality,  notan  .assumed  stoical  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  popular  rage  .ag.ainst  the  Christians  was  in  this  perse¬ 
cution  fully  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  magistrates.  Potfiinus, 
the  venerable  bishop,  then  aged  ninety,  was  hurried  before  them. 

N.s. — VOI^VIII.  s 
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By  torture,  aiel  by  illecral  testimony  obtained  from  slaves,  they 
had  eolh‘ctt‘(l  a  mass  of  twidenee  against  the  Cliristians,  cliarging 
them  not  mrrc'ly  with  their  religious  belief,  but  also  with  honbl 
(‘limes,  nf  which  (‘ven  their  accusers  could  scarcely  have  sn]>p(>sed 
them  to  be  guiltv.  Such  was  the  tr(‘atment  Pothinns  receivt'd 
fnun  the  savage?  multitude  that  two  days  afterwards  he  expired 
in  the  dimg(‘on  into  which  ht‘  was  cast. 

Many  of  the  tortured  denie<l  their  religion;  but  when  the 
number  ot  the  accused,  and  the  ])ositi(m  of  some  as  Roman 
citizens,  nuidered  it  lu'cessary  to  report  the  case  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  wlaai  his  n‘scrij)t  ordered  those  who  had  thus  denied 
to  be  .s(‘t  free,  and  those  who  held  fast  their  profession  to  be 
]>ehcaded,  their  enemies  were  confounded  at  finding  that  those 
who  had  fallen  through  weakness  were  now  ready  to  lay  down 


their  lives  for  tlu*ir  Lord, 


Fire  and  sword  did  thtur  work  ;  and 


th(‘  fury  of  persi'cution  did  not  stop  until  the  ashes — th(‘  sole 
visible  nunains  of  these  witnesses  for  Christ,  were  cast  into  the 


Rhbm‘, — burial  being  ])rohibitod,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  frus¬ 
trating  the  Christian  liope  of  RFsrURFCTION. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  atfairs  when  Irenaais  was  a])]>()inted 
to  .succe<‘d  Pothinns  asbifeho]^  at  Lyons.  To  be  a  Christian  then 
was  to  p(‘ril  (‘verything  earthly  for  the  sake  of  heavenly  hopes ; 
it  involved  the  liability  of  sutfering,  the  loss  of  ease,  life,  and 
libmty.  If  it  involved  so  much  to  be  a  Christian,  how  much 


more  was  the  ])eril  of  a  pastor?  He  stood  in  peculiar  dang(T ; 
to  occupy  such  a  ]>lace  at  such  a  time  required  a  large  measure 
of  Christian  lirmnt‘ss  and  zeal  and  of  ])ersonal  faith.  A  know- 
h‘dge  of  tlu‘  times  in  which  livnanis  commenced  his  ejuscopnl 
tunctions  at  Ja'oiis  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  estimating  his 
charaettu*. 


Aitlnaigh  he  bec’nme  a  bishop  in  Caul,  Asia  was  the  land  from 
which  this  I'arly  Christian  teacher  had  come.  In  that  regbm, 
the  last  in  which  the  Christians  wt're  benefited  by  living 
apostolic  teaching,  Irenaais  had  received  his  early  Christian 
training.  And  in  after  years,  when  his  abode  was  by  the  vine- 
covtued  banks  of  the  Rh(Hie,  he  reverted  to  his  early  days  on  the 
shores  of  theyKgt'an  Sea,  and  to  the  teachers  who  had  known  the 
la.st  surviving  apostle.  In  addressing  Florinus,  known  to  him 
in  his  early  days,  who  had  become  a  teacher  of  false  doctrines, 
he  siU’s — 


‘  Thou  didst  never  reeoivo  these  doctrines  from  the  elders  who  pre¬ 
ceded  ns,  who  tlicmselves  hud  associated  with  the  apostles.  For  1  saw 
thee,  ^yhen  1  was  yet  a  l>oy,  in  company  with  Polyejir])  in  Asia  Minor. 
.  .  .  for  1  remember  what  took  place  then  iK'tter  than  what  happens 
now.  A\  liat  we  have  heard  in  childhood  grows  along  with  the  soul, 
and  Wcoines  one  with  it,  so  that  1  can  describe  the  place  where  the 
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l)losFC(l  Polycarj)  sat  and  spoke,  his  j^oin^  in  and  out,  the  manner  of 
his  life,  and  the  aspeet  of  his  ]K‘rson  ;  the  discourses  whieh  he  delivcTed 
to  the  eon"rc‘^ation ;  how  lie  told  of  his  intereonrse  with  John,  and 
with  the  ivst  who  had  seen  tin*  Lord;  how  he  rej)ortc‘d  their  sayinj^s, 
and  what  he  had  heard  from  them  ivspeetin*^  the  Lord,  his  miraeles 
and  his  doetrines.  All  these  things  were  told  hy  Polyearp  in  aeeord- 
anct*  with  Holy  Scripture*,  as  he  had  ri‘(*eivc‘d  tht‘m  from  the  c've- 
witnesses  of  the  doetrine  of  salvation.  Through  the  ijjraee  of  (iod, 
"iven  to  me  (‘ven  then,  did  1  listen  to  thc*se  thinj^s  with  c*ai^erness,  and 
wrote*  them  down,  not  on  j>aper,  Init  in  my  he*art  ;  and,  hy  the  i<’rae*e  of 
(lod,  I  constantly  revive  them  a'Min  fre*sh  he*fore  mv  me*morv.  And  1 
can  witness  Ik'Ioiv  (Joel,  that  if  the  hlcsse*d  and  apostolic  preshyter  had 
h(‘arel  such  thini^s,  he*  would  have  e‘rit*d  out,  sto))pe*d  his  e*ars,  and 
(a(*e*orilin^  to  his  custom)  have  .sai<l,  “  ( >  my  trood  (iod !  upon  what 
times  hast  thou  hrou*;ht  me*,  that  I  must  e'lidure  this!”  And  he 
would  have  iK'd  away  from  tin*  j)hu*e*,  when*,  se*ate*d  or  .standing,  he 
had  he*ard  such  discourses !’ 


How  livingly  does  such  n  narnitioii,  told  in  Trcn.'cus’s  own 
words,  bring  be.*^)!^  us  this  .sce*iie  of  liis  early  days,  when  ho 
list<*n(‘d  to  wliat  Polycarp  told  him  of  John,  tlio  beloved  disciple, 
and  of  the  others  (such  as  Aristion,  and  John  the  presbyter),  the 
still  surviving  disciph's  that  had  seen  our  l..ord. 

Wo  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  what  ])eriod  of  bis  life 
Iremeus  went  to  (iaul,  or  bv  what  motive's  In'  was  drawm  thither. 


The  ( diristians  tlu'ro  w’cre  intimately  connecte'd  with  those  of 


Asia  Minor;  the  h*tte‘r  from  Vi(*nne  and  Lyons  to  Smyrna,  iii 
which  the  ]K*r.secution  is  detaih*d,  is  sutHcie'iit  ])roof  of  this. 
Some  have  conje*ctured,  not  improbably,  that  Ireiueus  liim.self 


wrote  this  letter  in  behalf  of  the  (lallic  churches. 


No  doubt 


bis  ( 'hristian  character  and  spiritual  (jualifications  were  highly 
estimated  by  those  amongst  whom  he  sojourn(*d  ;  otherwise,  he 
would  not,  at  that  time  of  esp(*cial  sutlering,  have  been  chosen  to 
succeed,  as  liishop  of  Lyons,  the  m.artyred  JVdhinus.  Nor,  ind(*ed, 
had  he*  not  ])Ossess(*d  zeal  for  Christ,  and  elevotedness  to  his 
.service,  would  he  have  accepte'il  tlui  office  at  such  a  time.  To  bo 
a  bisho])  (or  presiding  pr(?sbyb*r  of  a  cemgivgation)  W'as  then  no 
place  for  om*  who  sought  the  ease  of  eilHcial  eJigiiity  or  the 
enjoyin(‘nt  of  h'arned  leisure. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  time  in  thci  history  of  the  churcdi 
when  more  serious  thoughts  woidd  till  the  mind  of  a  bishop  than 
must  have  be(*n  tho.se  of  Iremeus,  when  called  on  in  the  year 
177,  to  occupy  the  pastorate  at  J.yons.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sheep 
of  Christ  were  delivere<i  up  to  slaughter,  while  also  the  outward 
world  bore  traces  of  decav  and  mutability.  In  his  native  land, 
omyrna,  tluj  scene  of  Polycar])’s  teaching  and  martyrdom,  was  dur¬ 
ing  that  very  year  destroyed  by  an  eartlnpiake  ;  all  that  was  seen 
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in  thecoinlition  of  the  church,  all  that  was  known  as  to  the  course 
of  the  worhl,  bore  one  testimony, — ‘  Wherefore  we  receiving  a 
kingdmn  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we 
may  serve  (loil  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.' 

As  bishop  of  J..yons,  Irena'iis  had  a  great  work  to  do.  The 
church  was  thinned  in  numbers,  and  ot  those  who  survived, 
not  a  ft‘w  were  scattered :  these  had  to  be  gathered,  to  be 


instructed,  to  be  established  in  those  eternal  verities  by  which 
the  Christian  soul  is  healthfully  nourished.  There  were  other 
dangers  besides  j)ersecution.  ‘  Science,  falsely  so  called,'  had 
done  its  work  in  perverting  Christian  truth.  Forms  of  philo- 
soj)hv,  which  retained  but  the  semblance  of  their  original  vigour, 
ha<l  borrowed  what  they  could  from  Christianity,  and  thus  the 
vain  endeavour  was  made  to  blend  things  in  which  there  was  no 
real  compatibility.  In  these  Gnostic  systems  there  was,  in  those 
days,  real  danger ;  against  them  Ireiueus  had  to  warn,  not  as 
speculative  notions,  intelligible  to  few  and  ensnaring  to  none, 
but  as  systems  by  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  set  aside,  and 
which  were  really  pm  ilous  to  not  a  few  within  the  church. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  years  of  Irenanis’s  epis¬ 
copacy — of  his  labours  and  the  results :  we  can  form  our  notions 
only  from  what  we  know  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted  ;  of  him¬ 
self  we  seem  to  get  but  slight  and  occasional  glimpses.  One  of 
these  glimpses  is  jaeseiiteil  by  the  disputes  about  the  right  time 
of  celebrating  Easter,  and  the  intolerant  conduct  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  lvoim‘,  towards  those  who  ditiered  from  his  judgment. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the 
llesurrection  of  our  Lord  was  a  festival  of  especial  ])raise  and 
thanksgiving;  ami  thus  tho  Lord* s  JJay^  which  fell  during  the 
Paschal  season,  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  anniversary  of 
njoicing.  l>ut  as  the  church,  especially  in  the  East,  contained 
many  .lews,  they  looked  more  naturally  to  the  recurrence  of  their 
own  passover,  irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  week,  as  pointing 
out  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection.  The  fact  is  that  there  was 


no  church  ordinance  lor  this  celebration,  and  it  sprang  out  of 
individual  teeling,  and  then  common  custom,  that  there  should 
luj  this  sj)ecial  anniversary,  ])receded  by  a  .season  of  fasting. 
Ihit  out  ot  this  custom  sprang  up  a  controversy  between  the 
E;ustorn  and  \\  estern  churches,  the  former  of  which  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  Paschal  computation.  About  the  year  11)0,  the  di.s- 
cussiou  ot  this  cpiestion  was  carried  on  with  such  intemperate 
zeal  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  excommunicated  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  tor  holding  fast  their  own  views.  This 
caused  Irenauis  to  write  to  Victor,  in  the  name  of  the  churclies  ot 
Lyons  and  \  ionne,  to  reprove  him  for  his  intolerant  and  out¬ 
rageous  conduct.  He  was  able  to  do  this  with  all  the  more 
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moral  ]mwer  from  the  fact  tliat  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Victor 
as  to  the  point  in  dispute,  only  he  considered  that  Christian 
nnitv  was  to  he  maintained  in  s])ite  of  snch  trivial  ditlerences. 
Snell  points  ho  would  leave  to  Christian  liherty,  and  he  would  not 
merixe  unitv  of  faith  in  a  rigid  nniforinitv  of  ritual.  And  thus 
he  takes  occasion  to  contnxst  the  conduct  of  Victor  with  that  ot 
his  ])redecessor  Anicetus,  who,  when  Volycarj)  visited  Rome  in 
162,  did  not  seek  to  impose  his  own  form  of  ohservance  on  him. 
They  discussed  the  question  ;  neither  w\as  convinced  ;  hut  they 
continued  in  full  Christian  unity  in  spite  of  this  point. 

Irenaais  has  heen  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
(( posfitlicid  ('Cession.  No  douht  he  does  mention  the  order  in 
wliich  the  bishops  of  Home  had  succeeded  one  another  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles;  hut  his  whole  conduct  and  testimony  show 
how  little  he  or  those  associat(‘d  with  him  knew  of  the  figment 
which  supposes  a  certain  d(‘posit  of  teaching  or  power  to  be 
transmitted  by  succession.  Had  Victor  walked  in  the  steps  of 
his  pr(‘decessors,  and  received  into  brotherly  fellowship  those 
from  other  churches  who  agreed  with  him  as  to  essential  verities, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  w'ort by  of  imitation  and  honour ; 
but  if  (as  was  the  actual  case)  he  cast  out  his  brethren,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  excommunicate  them  on  grounds  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Scripture,  and  if  he  extended  this  excommunication 
even  to  communities,  then  no  notion  of  succession,  no  imagined 
n‘V(‘rence  for  the  e]»is(M)pal  office,  no  supposed  ]>rimacy  of  the 
Roman  see,  was  to  interfere  with  his  actings  being  condemned, 
and  with  stern  rebuke  bi'ing  addressed  to  himself  personally. 

‘  r»ut  (it  may  be  s;iid)  at  least  Frenaais  was  a  great  iqiholder  of 
<q»iscoj)acy  in  the  s(‘cond  century.'  To  this  wx'  have  to  say, 
that  tlu‘  fact  tliat  in  the  si'cond  century  there  was  ji  jiresiding 
]>n‘sbyt4‘r  in  churclu‘s,  to  whom  the  name  of  ‘bishop'  was  com¬ 
monly  n'stricted,  is  one  wduch  wt^  have  not  now  to  discuss  as  to 
how  far  it  was  or  was  not  in  accordance  to  Scripture  ;  but  to  this 
we  must  add,  that  Ir(‘na‘us  himself  calls  the  Roman  bishops 
jH'cshyfei's;  he  ap])lies  this  name  expressly  to  Anicetus,  Pius,  and 
otluTs,  who  had  preceded  Victor  in  the  Roman  i‘piscopate.  Thus 
he  woubl  not  be  a  gocnl  witness  for  the  imagined  distinction  of 
order  between  bisho]>s  and  pre*sbyters;  the  latter  name,  which  he 
distinctly  ap]>lies  to  Pius  1.,  would  si‘em  not  very  dignified,  if  a 
modiMii  were  to  use  it  in  designating  Pius  IX.  his  supposed 
succ(‘ssor. 

We  haviMio  distinct  evidf-nce  how’ long  Irenams  continued  to 
])resi<le  in  the  church  at  Lyons,  'fhe  year  202  has  been  given 
as  that  of  his  death,  and  ]>robably  it  took  ])lace  about  that 
period.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  suffered  martyrdom,  but 
this  is  wholly  uncertain  ;  there  seems  to  Vie  no  evidence  on  the 


I 
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p»int.  Some  have  thought  that  it  would  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  Irena*us  if  we  do  not  admit  that  he  laid  ilown  hi^  life 
for  his  Lonl ;  but,  in  hict,  where  we  have  no  evidence,  it  is 
\itterlv  unprotitaldf  to  indulge  in  conjectures.  Ihe  Lord  so 
orderi*<l  that  his  .si'rvants  and  ajK>stles,  Peter  and  Paul,  should 
glorify  him  in  laying  ilown  tlu  ir  lives  for  his  name ;  but  he  also 
ordere<l  that  John,  ‘the  dis^-ijde  whom  Jesus  lovt  *11,'  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  extreme  oKl  age  iis  a  living  witnescs  He  is  glorified  in 
his  si'rvaiits  taking  the  j)lace  which  He  himself  assigns  to  them  ; 
and  thus  Iren;euss  early  instructor  Poly  carp  died  for  the  faith  of 
his  Lird,  a  martyr  s  death  ;  Pothinus,  his  predecessor  in  the 
episcopate  of  Lyons,  was  equally  honoured  in  enduring  much  for 
the  pn)fession  of  Christianity ;  and  he  was  ei]ually  a  martyr, 
although  he  tlied  from  the  treatment  which  he  endured,  and  not 
directly  by  the  sword  of  persecution.  And  thus,  whether  Irena  us 
died  like  either  of  thesi\  or  whether  he  lived  on  like  the  beloved 
dis<‘iple,  he  was,  in  his  profc.ssion  of  L’hrist  in  the  midst  of  ]h  rils, 
equally  a  witness  for  Him, — equally  one  who  counted  not  his  life 
dear  unto  himsolf;  and  thus  in  estimating  his  character  it  is 
needless  to  indulge  in  s]>eculations  whether  or  not  his  life  was 
takon  by  tin'  oj»posers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  principal  work  of  Ireiuvus,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  is  his  ‘  Five  P»ooks  against  the  Gnostic  Heresy,'  in  its  ditferent 
ramifications.  This  work,  still  extant  (with  the  exception  of 
fragments)  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  often  ipioted  as 
CAgainst  Heresies,' tliough,  in  fact,  it  has  but  little  in  common 
with  the  writings  which  have  ap})eared  in  later  ages  against 
Ijeresies  in  general.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  second  century, 
hardly  any  opinions  bore  the  name  of  hcrei^ies  distinctively, 
except  those  held  by  the  Gnostic  sects.  The  origin  of  that  wild 
cha  os  of  opinion,  aiul  the  manner  in  which  it  was  endeavoured 
to  combine  it  with  Christianity,  is  a  singular  subject,  and  one 
into  which  it  would  be  iivijjo.ssible  to  enter  at  all  fully  while 
sjK‘aking  ot  it  incidentally.  Suthce  it  here  to  Si\y,  that  the  intro- 
tluction  ot  Christianity,  as  a  positive  .sy.stem  of  objective  truth, 
gave  a  new  iinpul.»;e  to  the  speculations  of  tlioso  men  who  did  not 
ret'clve  into  their  hearts  the  messiige  of  Siilvation  through  the 
blood  of  a  crucified  Kedeeiner.  Althoinrli  the  cross  of  Christ 


Wivs  foolishness  to  such,  they  used  w  hatever  portion  of  the  newly 
revoaled  truths  suited  their  own  idea.s ;  often  (giot  always) 
embracing  the  ethical  truths  of  the  New  Te.stament,  but  without 


any  acknowledgment  ot  the  true  dignity  of  the  j)erson  of  Jt'sus 
C^hn.st,  the  Son  ot  (tod,  the  \\  ord  w  ho  was  in  the  beginning  with 
and  who  wjts  God — and  who  was  made  flesh.  Just  such 
ha.s  continually  been  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind ;  men 
have  often  In'cn  willing  to  receive  and  make  some  use  of  jHivt  ot 
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wiiat  Ciod  has  rcveahHl,  while  the  real  of  the  revelation, 

aiul  ilie  luisis  ou  which  everv  system  of  ChristiiUi  ethics  must 
rest,  is  rejectL^l  i>r  left  out  of  sight.  This  has  tigaiu  aiul  again 
shown  itself  in  lK)dies  of  men,  or  in  individuals  who  do  not 
acknowh*dge  the  proper  Godhead  of  the  Loixl  Jesus  atul  his 
work  of  atonement,  even  while  they  juofess  to  value  highly  his 
moral  precepts.  Tiiey  are  thus  able  to  make  so/nc  use  of  reve¬ 
lation  for  their  own  pur|K‘ses,  but  with  its  little  titness  jis  the 
Roman  s».ddiers  i>f  Mummius  used  ilie  Grecian  works  of  art  after 
the  capture  of  Corinth. 

Now  while  it  is  Si-arcely  iKvssible  to  state  the  Valentinian  opinions, 
and  those  of  other  sects,  in  such  a  way  as  to  intenst  a  modern 
reader  in  the  slightest  ilegree,  it  was  not  so  in  the  second  ct'ntury. 
Then,  tlie  Christians  were  surrounded  by  men  who  used  Christian 
expressions,  and  borrowed  much  fi\>m  the  words  of  Scripture,* 
forming  the  whole  into  a  combination  with  Si.>me  phiK>sophiciU 
system  which  pleitsed  the  imagination,  and  really  did  iH»s.sess 
attractions  for  those  who  s;iw  on  the  one  hand  the  stolid  idolatry 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  on  the  other  the  professu>n  of  Cdnis- 
tianity,  leading  only  to  present  trial,  evmi  though  it  promised 
future  bliss.  It  is  then  small  marvel  if  Gnosticism  were  a  re:vl 
danger  to  some  of  those  who  professed  the  Christian  name ;  to 
such  it  might  seem  ivs  though  something  were  gained  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  form  of  speculative  belief  which  'm  word  acknowledged 
Clirist ;  while,  at  the  s;une  time,  it  possessed  pretensions  to 
philosophic  dignity  and  respectability;  and,  also,  it  did  not  lead 
to  the  persecutions  which  the  church  hail  to  eiulure,  and  thus  it 
was  in  many  respects  an  t'asier  path.  ' 

It  mav  be  s;ud  that  the  mental  condition  of  men  at  hvrge  must 
have  been  very  low  for  such  ideius  as  those  of  the  ValentiniiUis  to 
be  received  and  held,  or  for  it  to  be  neeilful  seriously  to  refute 
them.  It  mav  be  so;  but  still  we  must  not  forget  that  in  our 
day  we  have  from  time  to  time  to  contend  even  with  such  forms 
of  error  lus  ^lormonism ;— that  a  generation  not  vet  past  had  to 
do  with  Joanna  Si)Uthcote,  and  that  we  ^till  see  and  hear  of  lier 
followers.  The  Si*cond  century  may  in  many  respects  have  been 
a  time  ot  much  mental  weakness,  and  this  may  p;u*tly  ex])hilu 
the  facility  with  which  forms  of  error,  very  absuril  in  tliemselves, 
were  received  ;  and  it  may  also  aid  us  in  comprehending  those 
parts  of  the  writings  of  o})posers  of  error  which  are  but  weak  and 
puerih‘. 


•  Mucli  in  the  same  way  as  the  inoilern  (so*ralleil)  *  spirit uali.sts*  liuve  donr. 
Many  are  iloceivnl  throngli  tlic  atr  having  acciistoineii  |)hra.sos  presenteil  to  it 
in  new  si  nses.  This  is  a  eomiuon  di  vicc  tor  mystifying  minds  and  introiluciug 
error  of  every  kind. 
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There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Irena^us  wrote  in  op]X)si- 
tion  to  the  Gnostic  opinions,  rather  from  necessity  than  Iroin 
choice ;  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  set  led  liim  to  guard 
tliose  Christians  of  Ids  dock  from  the  forms  of  error  then  afloat 
itis  work  lias  no  small  value  as  throwing  light  on  the  cccle- 
sijustical  history  of  the  second  century,  and  su]iplying  evidence  of 
the  us<3  then  made  of  tlie  New  Testament  books  by  the  Christian 
congregations  in  general.  AN  hen  the  simple  fact  is  mentioned 
that  Iremeus  vertainbj  uses  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  which  we  jiossess,  except,  perhaps,  the  li^pistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  Philemon,  that  of  James,  of  Peter,  of  John,  and 
Jude;  and  when  he  (piotes  them  and  argues  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  familiarity,  we  shall  at  least  see  that  his  writings  have 
value  as  eviihuice  to  the  transmission  of  Holy  Scripture,  irre¬ 
spectively  of  their  immediate  subjects  or  the  writer’s  personal 
opinions.  The  value  of  this  evidence  is  increased  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  definite  and  known  links  of  connexion  which  unite 
Ireiueus  with  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  let  it  be  observed  that  in  the 
ca.se  before  us  it  is  not  the  tradition  fact  (real  or  sujiposed) 
or  of  an  opinUniy  but  it  is  the  transmis.sion  of  hooks,  written 
tlocumeiits,  witnesses  that  ])ossess  a  voice  of  their  own,  and  whose 
te.stinuniy  may  sometimes  be  in  little  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hand  them  down.  Irenaius,  in  his  use  of 
the  New  Te.stiunent,  in  his  habitual  quotations,  and  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  books  which  it  contains, 
is  a  witness  such  iis  (in  the  case  of  profane  authors)  would  be 
con.sidercd  ([uitt*  sufficient  to  disprove  the  negative  theories  of  a 
dest met  i ve  crit  icism. 


It  mu.st  not  he  suj)])0.sed  that  the  leading  work  of  Irenanis  is 
confined  to  the  discu.ssion  of  heretical  opinions,  for  after  he  has 
statt‘d  the  dogmas  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  he  goes  on  to  define 
the  bt  lief  which  he  and  the  Ghristians  in  general  held.  Thu.s,  if 
an  inquirer  wishes  to  learn  what  was  believed  and  taught  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  this  work  of  the  bishoj)  of  the 
church  of  Pyuns  will  do  much  to  supply  the  needed  information. 
Of  course  the  statements  of  Irenaus  do  not  ]30ssess  author liy, — 
they,  in  common  with  all  other  ojnnions,  must  be  tried  by  the 
infallible  rule  of  Holy  Scripture, — but  they  su])ply  evidence  of 
fact.s,  such  facts  as  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  who  wi.sh  to 
know  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
bo  the  re.sults  of  that  iiujuiry  what  they  may. 

It  is  easy,  in  examining  the  works  of  an  ancient  writer,  to 
select  the  weak  points,  and  to  rest  u])on  them,  as  if  they  gave  a 
fair  idea  of  his  opinions  and  mental  powers,  and  thus  if  (as  some 
have  done)  we  were  oidy  to  ])oint  out  tlie  prcMjfs  of  human 
lutirmity  found  in  Ireiueus  (such  as  his  fanciful  interpretations  of 
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Scripture,  and  tlie  supposed  traditions  wliicli  he  narrates),  we 
shoidd  present  a  very  defective  notion  of  the  man  or  of  his 
writinj:fs.  A  more  comprehensive  view  must  he  taken,  and  tlien 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  was  in  him  a  reality,  a  thorough 
earnestness — a  deep  apprehension  of  the  significance  ot  the  incar¬ 
nation  and  sutf'erings  of  the  Son  of  God  on  behalf  of  guilty  man — 
which  ))laced  his  Cliristianity  not  only  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
idolatory  of  the  nations,  but  also  as  almost  equally  opposed  to 
those  specidatists  who  founded  the  Gnostic  sects  or  embraced 
their  opinions.  11  is  Cdiristianity  enabled  him  to  look  on  the 
church  as  something  raised  above  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
world  which  weie  then  put  forth  in  persecution;  and  thus  he 
could  endure  and  could  encourage  the  patience  of  others  as 
having  to  do  with  hojies  which  led  him  onward  to  the  day  of 
resurrection.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  ])articular  form  in  which 
his  hopes  were  ex])ressed,  or  to  tlu'  detail  of  his  o])inions  (as 
found  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  fifth  book),  but  sinqily  to 
the  general  fact  of  what  it  was  to  which  his  hope  tended,  and 
what  was  its  practical  ]iower,  as  found  in  his  testimony. 

Ireiueus  wrote  his  work  against  heresies  in  Greek,  his  verna- 
cular  tongue.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christian  congregations  in 
the  south  of  Gaul  w  ere  at  that  time  in  some  measure  acquainted 
with  Greek  ;  for,  as  there  w’as  a  mercantile  connexion  of  Southern 
Gaul  with  Asia  Minor,  and  as  Marseilles  was  a  Greek  colony,  it 
is  ])robable  that  many,  who  were  not  themselves  of  Greek  origin, 
had  ac(|uired  that  lang\iage  in  addition  to  their  native  Gaulish, 
even  when  but  little  Latin  had  been  received.  No  doubt  that 
Irena'us  would  write  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  instruct.  l>ut  this  w'ork  was  early  translated  into 
Latin.  The  version  w'e  now  have  ap])ears  to  have  been  used  by 
Tertullian  ;  and  to  this  version  wt  are  indebted  for  the  ])rcserva- 
tion  of  these  fiv(^  books;  for  except  i)assages  and  extracts  made 
in  early  times,  the  f)riginal  Greek  h.os  perished,  ddn*  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  is  bald  and  barbarous,  and  it  has  no  doubt  suffered  IVom  the 
unskilfulness  of  transcribers  ;  it  suffices,  however,  to  show'  us  what 
Irenaais  taught.  Tln^  largest  fragment  of  tlui  (niginal  Greek  is 
a  c<nisidend)le  jiortion  of  the  first  book,  which  K]»iphanius  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  confutation  of  heresies.  Other  Greek  fragments 
have  been  found  scattered  in  the  works  of  early  writers,  and  such 
j)arts  have  been  carefully  collect(‘d,  and  placed  by  the  different 
editors  in  connexion  wdth  the  continuous  Latin  text.  In  this 
manner  we  are  sometimes  enabh*d  to  correct  the  Latin,  though  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wdiere*  the  Greek  fragments 
and  the  Latin  version  are  not  in  precise  accordance,  it  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  the  latter  that  is  in  fault. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  any  analysis  of  this  treatise  against 
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heresies :  it  would  be  iiupossible  to  do  this  briefly ;  and  the 
j)iitristie  student  will  draw  Iroin  the  source  itself,  lie  who  can 
mentally  place  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  whc>  from  that  standing  place  regards  the  wild  chaos  ot 
Gnostic  speculation,  may  here  learn  what  measure  of  Christian 
truth  was  used  to  o]>j)ose  such  dogmas,  and  how  that  truth  was 
]»resented. 

Of  the  other  writings  of  Ireiueus  we  have  but  the  names  and 
certiiin  fragments ;  of  these,  some  have  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  the  rest  have  been  carefully  collected  from  the 
different  Catemi  and  other  citations  in  which  they  were  scattered. 
The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  these  fragments  is  that 
(from  which  a  citation  has  bi*en  given  above)  addressed  to 
Eloriiius ;  such  life-like  statements  and  expressions  do  more  to 
bring  the  writer  before  us  as  a  man  than  many  a  long  and 
laborious  disserhition.  The  extract  also  which  we  have  from  the 
letter  addressed  to  Victor,  the  harsh  and  intolerant  Roman 
bishop,  in  which  Ireiueus  mentions  the  intercourse  that  bad  taken 
j)lace  b(‘tween  Polycarp  and  Anicetus,  is  full  of  life  and  reality, 
it  gives  us  a  picture  of  such  tolerance  towards  dissentients  as  the 
church  at  larger  hius  far  too  rarely  manifested.  Anicetus  could 
not  convince  Polycarp  that  his  views  were  correct ;  Polycarp 
failed  in  argument  to  overcome  Anicetus,  but  this  hindered  not 
their  showing  what  fellowship  in  service  they  could  practically 
exhibit. 

Four  fragments,  bearing  the  name  of  Irena^us,  have  occasioned 
no  small  iliscussion  as  to  their  genuineness.  These  fragments 
altogether  would  not  make  tv:o  jHiyes  in  the  edition  before  us, 
while  the  arguments  for  and  against  their  genuineness  occupy 
ftiDulml  and  fort fit t  pat jes  in  the  accompanying  A]>paratus. 
They  were  found  by  Pfatf,  in  the  former  j)art  of  the  last  century, 
in  a  MS.  (  atena  at  Turin.  On  their  publication  their  genuine- 
ne.ss  was  liercely  attacked,  especially  because  of  expressions  which 
are  greatly  opposed  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  that  the  mass  is  ‘a 
})ropitiatory  sacritice  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.'  A 
patient  e.xamination  of  the  whole  (piestion  leads  to  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  that  the.se  fragments  are  genuine.  Indexed,  if  they  were  not 
so,  it  weiild  be  dithcult  to  account  for  the  ap|>earance  of  such 
sc'ntiments  in  a  later  age  as  those  of  Ireiueus ;  for  notions  ot 
Jewish  ])riesthood  and  sacritice  had  then  taken  root  in  the 
church,  and  such  expressions  as  those  of  this  fragment  would 
couseijuently  be  avoided.  The  upholder  of  the  Romish  system 
may  find  dithculty  in  reconciling  the  expressions  of  Irena.ms  with 
the  dogmas  of  Trent,  and  he  may  think  that  the  knot  is  eitsily  cut 
by  bringing  in  the  charge  of  forgery.  We  might,  however, 
suggest  that  it  inconsistency  with  Romish  opinions  and  practices 
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be  a  ground  of  doubting  the  genuineness  of  ancient  doctrinal 
treatises,  then  certain  histories  and  letters  written  by  a])ostles  and 
evangelists — which  we  commonly  call  the  New  Testament — may 
with  some  show  of  reason  he  rejected ;  indeed,  it  may  bo 
answered  that  Rome  has  tried  to  ilo  this  by  endeavouring,  at 
least,  to  keep  the  Nov  Testament  out  of  sight,  as  though  it  were 
dangerously  discrepant  from  their  own  system. 

The  following  is  a  tninslation  of  the  second  of  the  Pfaffiaii 
fragments  of  Irenaais,  out  of  which  so  much  discussion  has 
sprung  : — 


‘  'Phose  wlio  are  fully  aecpiainted  with  the  last  injunctions  of  the 
apostles,  know  that  the  Lord  established  in  the  New  Testament  a  new 
saeriliee,  according  to  the  passage  of  the  ])rophet  Malaehi : — Wherefore, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  shall  my  name 
he  glorilied  amongst  the  (lentiles,  and  in  every  })lace  shall  incense  bo 
ollered  to  my  name,  and  a  ])ure  olfering ;  even  as  also  .lohii  says  in 
the  A})ocalypse, — the  incense  is  the  ])rayers  of  the  saints  ;  and  Paul 
expects  us  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacritiee,  holy,  well-pleasing 
to  (lod,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.  And  again, — let  us  oiler  the 
sacrilice  of  ju’aise,  that  is  the  fruit  of  our  lij)s.  These  sacrilices  are  not 
according  to  tlu*  law,  the  handwriting  of  which  the  Lord  blotted  out 
and  took  out  of  the  way,  Vmt  according  to  the  spirit ;  for  it  behoves 
that  we  should  worsliip  Clod  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Wherefore,  also,  the 
ollering  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  fleshly  hut  s})iritual,  and  in  that  respect 
]>ure.  For  wc  offer  to  (lod  bread  and  the  cu])  of  blessing,  giving 
thanks  to  him ;  because  he  commanded  the  earth  to  produce  these 
fruits  for  our  food,  and  thus  having  finished  the  offering,  we  call  on 
the  Holy  (Ihost  that  he  may  show  forth  this  sacrilice,  and  the  bread  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  cuj)  ;us  the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  those  who 
partake  of  those  symbols  may  receive  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life, 
'fhose,  therefore,  who  bring  these  sacrilic(*s  in  remembrance  of  the 
ijord,  do  not  follow  the  i)rdinanees  of  the  .lews,  but  ministering 
.s]»iritually  shall  be  called  the  children  of  wisdom.’ 


Our  object  is  not  to  discuss  all  the  shades  of  opinion  marked 
out  in  this  fragment,  but  simply  to  show  the  sensitiveness  of 
those  who  have  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  Jrenajus  excludes 
the  notion  that  }>ropitiatory  sacadfice  is  in  any  w.ay  re})eated. 
Pfatf  has  himself  illustrateil  the  fragment  by  a  series  of  long  and 
elaborate  notes. 

We  may  now  advert  more  particularly  to  the  edition  of  Irenams 
before  us.  The  first  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  writings  of 
this  father,  whether  entire  or  fragmentary,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  second,  of  about  the  same  size,  is  devoted  to 
t\\o  A  pp(f  rat  ns.  Of  the  contents  of  this  we  shall  sp(‘ak  after- 
wanls.  Dr.  Stieren,  in  his  ‘  Prolegomena,'  treats  of  the  MSS.  in 
which  the  work  of  Irenams  against  heresies  is  contained.  Some 
of  those  useil  by  the  early  editors,  such  jus  Enismus,  arc  now 
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utterly  unknown  j  others  huve  been  curefully  traced  out  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  preserved  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
MS.  ferinerly  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  Colleife  de  Clermont  at 
Paris.  On  the  expulsion"  of  this  body  from  France,  this  MS. 
pa.ss(Ml  (in  17(>1*  or  (>.■))  into  the  hands  of  ^leerman  ;  and  on  his 
tleath,  in  1821*,  it  wjis  transferred  to  England,  and  it  now  adorns 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  of  Middlehill.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century :  Massuet  was  of  opinion 
that  it  belonged  to  the  former.  Dr.  Stieren  speaks  especially  of 
the  Codex  Vossiioms  or  JUirellianus,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  tifteenth  century,  but  its  importance  is  not  to  be 
measured  hy  its  age,  for  it  not  only  presents  good  readings,  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  an  editor,  but  it  is  tlie  only 
known  MS.  which  contains  the  last  five  chapters  of  the  last 
book.  We  sav  the  only  knoicn  MS.,  because  that  from  which 
this  ])ortion  first  a]>peared  in  the  edition  of  Feuardent  has  not 
been  identified  in  any  library  ;  and  thus  the  only  ]\IS.  copy  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  w  ork  of  Irenanis  which  could  be  produced 
is  this  Uodex  Purellianus.  Some  have  thought  that  this  MS. 
was  that  which  Feuardent  used  :  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  stateil  by  Stieren,  and  the  probable  conclusion  is,  that  this 
Uodex  Purellianus  was,  in  part  at  least,  a  transcript  of  the  older 
copy  which  Feuardent  had  before  him.  The  Codex  Burellianus 
was  sent  from  Leyden  to  Jena,  where  Stieren  then  resided;  and 
thus  he  was  allow’cd  the  use  of  it  for  six  months.  He  was  in 
this  way  enabled  to  collate  it  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than 
luul  been  done  by  previous  editors.  He  gives  a  facsimile  of  this 
MS.,  w  hich,  from  our  ow  n  knowledge,  w’ecan  state  to  be  carefully 
and  accurately  executed. 

As  introductory  to  his  owui  labours  as  editor.  Dr.  Stieren  gives 
a  brief  account  of  what  hadhemi  previously  done.  This  account 
is,  in  our  judgment,  too  brief,  since  it  requires  us  to  look  else¬ 
where  tor  information  which  we  might  expect  to  have  found  in 
this  ]>lace.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  edition  of  Feuardent, 
w’c  might  have  supposed  that  we  should  hear  of  the  chajJers 
first  ailded  by  this  editor  from  MS.  authority;  wdiereas  it  is  only 
anmngst  the  notes,  and  in  a  casual  remark  in  another  part  of  the 
‘  Prolegomena,'  that  we  find  this  stated. 

Ihe  first  printt‘d  edition  of  Irenteus  w'as  that  of  Erasmus, 
which  a])])eared  at  Basle  in  152G.  In  his  prefatory  epistle, 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  Erasmus  gives  some  account  of 
the  work  which  he  was  first  bringing  before  the  w’orld  in  print. 
In  this  he  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  whether  Irenanis  wTote 
originally  in  Greek  or  in  Latin;  and  he  himself  inclines  in  favour 
ot  the  latter.  This  erroneous  supposition  (for  it  w'as  not  an 
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assertion)  seems  only  amusing  now  that  the  whole  question  has 
been  investigated.  In  this  opinion  Erasmus  has  not  obtained 
a  long  train  of  followers,  as  he  lias  in  that  which  he  first 
advanced  as  to  St.  Matthew  s  Gospel  having  been  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  The  editions  of  Gallasius, 
Grvna  us,  and  Feuardent,  are  then  briefly  described  (the  second 
of  these  being  a  piece  of  retrograde  editorship);  after  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  carefully  executed  editions  of  Grabe  and 
Massuet  (1702  and  1712). 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Dr.  Stieren’s  ‘Prolegomena*  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  ])laii  of  his  own  edition.  That  part  of 
Irena'us’s  first  book  against  heresies  which  E])iphanius  has  trr  is- 
mitted  in  Greek,  has  been  collated  with  a  MS.  at  Bresla\v,  from 
w  hich  various  readings  have  been  extracted,  and  the  text  amended 
ill  some  ]>laces.  The  Codex  Burellianus  luis  furnished  means  of 
improving  tlie  Latin  text  throughout.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  tlie  collection  of  various  readings  as  com jdete  and  as  correct 
as  po.ssible,  and  also  to  compare  the  (Jreek  text  as  ])reserved  by 
Epiphanius  with  the  Latin,  which  a])pears  to  be  made  from  a  far 
older  coj>y  than  that  which  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  Cy])rian 
bishop.  Notes  of  others  in  the  way  of  correction  of  faulty 
passages  have  been  collected  froin  sources  previously  inedited. 
Some  fragments  which  had  not  been  introduced  into  any  former 
edition  of  Irenanis  are  also  given.  As  an  appendix,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  ditfiuent  Gnostic  writers,  who.se  opinions  arc  referred 
to  by  lrena*us,  have  been  collected  together.  This  important 
collection  might  have  been  con.siderably  increased  if  the  learned 
editor  had  received  in  time  the  ‘  Philo.sojihumena,*  published  in 
1851,  as  a  work  of  Origen,  but  which  has  been  claimed,  and 
rightly,  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  a  work  of  llippulytus.  For  the 
light  which  this  volume  throws  on  the  writings  of  early  heretic.s, 
we  must,  therefore,  refer  to  Bun.scai’s  ‘  Hippolytus,*  reviewed  in 
the  April  number  of  this  Journal  of  last  year,  as  also  for  an 
account  of  tho.so  parts  of  Iremeus  which  are  illustrated  (and 
sometimes  restored)  out  of  the  newly  ])ublished  work. 

Dr.  Stierens  second  volume  contains  the  dis.sertations  and 
prefaces  of  early  editors,  an<l  a  .selection  of  those  notes  which  he 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.  Some  of  these  dis.serta¬ 
tions  are  very  ])rolix,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  in  part 
reprinted,  lest  it  .should  seem  that  anything  needful  to  make  the 
edition  comjdete  had  been  left  out.  The  editor  has  performed 
his  task  with  care  and  diligence.*  We  believe  that  this  edition 

*  Errata  tiavc  met  our  rye  Imre  ami  there,  in  usinpr  this  new  edition,  llie 
most  frequent  is  the  confusion  of  the  vowels  a  and  u  in  the  ultimate  syllable  of 
Latin  wonls.  Hut  after  having  habitually  used  this  edition  for  many  months, 
wc  can  speak  well  of  its  general  accuracy. 
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will,  Oil  account  both  of  its  form  and  its  j/rice,  be  welcomed  by 
many  a  student.  Two  goodly  octavo  volumes  are  more  con¬ 
venient  for  use  than  one  large  folio  j  and  >^e  cjuite  expect  that 
one  conse<juence  of  the  appearance  of  this  edition  will  be  that 
Irenanis  will  be  far  more  read  and  understood.  The  editor  has 
given  in  the  margin  tlie  numbering  of  the  pages  of  the  editions 
of  CJrabe  and  Massuet,  so  tliat  all  the  comnion  references  to 
Irenx'us  may  be  verified  by  the  use  of  this  edition. 

To  judge  of  the  opinions  of  this  early  Christian  teacher, 
recourse*  must  be  had  to  his  own  writings ;  Imt  little  dependence 
is  to  1)0  jilaced  on  the  manner  in  which  Romish  editors  in  their 
disse'rtations  attempt  to  show  that  early  hithers  were  Tridentine 
Papists.  A  somewhat  better  spirit,  both  as  to  facts  and  criticism, 
is  found  in  some  of  the  Benedictine  editors;  for  they  were  better 
ac<iuainted  with  the  authors  whom  they  edited;  and  they  were 
not  so  entirely  one-sided  in  their  apprehensions.  Still,  we  must 
avoid  looking  at  the  second  century  in  the  light  of  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth,  and  judging  of  the  objects  brought  before  us, 
and  the  tones  of  thought  expressed  from  our  conventional  opinions 
and  modes  of  speecli.  While  we  let  Irenoeus  speak  for  himself, 
we  must  remember  who  and  what  he  was,  and  the  honoured 
]>lace  in  which  he  and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  stand,  as 
martyrs  and  confessors  for  Christ’s  sake.  We  can  rightly  value 
such  men  and  their  service,  even  though  we  judge  every  thought 
and  opinion  by  the  light  of  God’s  Holy  Word. 

Some  have  suj)posed  that  patristic  studies  are  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  Romish  tendencies,  and  have  in  conse(|uence  decried 
them.  Now,  while  it  is  owned  that  the  fathers  often  show  how 
e;uly  those  corruptions  were  introduced  into  the  church  which 
Rome  has  adopted,  we  may  most  confidently  deny  that  the 
system  of  Romanism  finds  evidence  in  the  writers  of  the  earlier 
centuries.  We  may  safely  draw  all  our  knowledge  of  S2)iritual 
truth  from  the  \\  onl  of  God ;  but  we  mistake  greatly  if  we  so 
value  our  proteKtantism  as  to  make  us  overlook  the  storehouse 
of  yWefs  found  in  the  early  fathers :  for  these  facts  have  no  small 
value,  as  showing  what  Christianity  there  was  in  profession  and 
])ractice  as  a  living  reality.  Those  who  wish  to  niaintein  pro- 
testant  and  evangelic  truth,  have  often  neglected,  or  even  con¬ 
temned  tlie  fatliers;  and  tlius  they  have  unwittingly  surrendered 
them  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  antichristian  system,  wdiich  they  by 
no  means  ujdiold. 
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11. — The  Ottovian  Empire  and  its  Eesottrces,  By  Edward  TT. 
^Iic*helson.  London:  Sjiooncr.  1S54. 

2.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Danuhian  Principalities,  in  the 
Autumn  of  By  Tatrick  O’Brien.  London:  Bentley. 

8.  Trans-Caucasia;  Sketches  of  the  Nations  and  Paces,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  By  Baron  von  Ilaxthausen. 

4.  Turkeif,  Russia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Circassia.  By  Capt.  Spencer. 

London  :  Koutledi^e  ct-  Co.  1854. 

5.  Constantinople  of  To-day.  By  Tlieopliile  Gautier.  London:  David 

Bogue.  1 854. 

G.  The  Thistle  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  By  Ilabeeb  Risk  Allah 
Edendi.  London:  Madden.  1853. 

7.  A  MUitarji  Tour  in  European  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  includiny  Routes  across  the 
Balkan  into  Buhjaria,  and  Excursions  in  the  Turkish,  Russian, 
and  Persian  Provinces  of  the  Caueasian  Range.  AVitb  Strategical 
Observations  on  the  Probable  Sec'nes  of  the  Allied  Expcditioniiry 
Force.  Hy  Major-General  A.  F.  Macintosh,  K.H.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 
AVitb  Maps.  Two  vols.  12ino.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

The  momentous  political  and  social  events  connected  with  the 
South-eastern  regions  of  Europe,  which  liave  so  long  been  throwing 
their  shadows  more  and  more  distinctly  before  them,  and  whicli 
are  now  actually  transpiring,  have  occasioned  a  large  demand  for 
information  rcspe^cting  these  countries.  To  su])ply  this,  a  number 
of  works  have  a])peared  in  ra})id  succe.s.sion, — of  which,  those  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article  are  a  portion.  Tliey  are  peculiarly  valuable 
at  this  time,  not  only  by  rea.soii  of  the  concentration  of  ])ublic 
interest  on  the  scenes  they  de.scribe,  but  from  the  remarkable 
degree  of  ignorance  heretofore  existing  respecting  them.  I’liis 
applies  in  no  small  degree  to  Turkey;  while,  as  to  Russia,  the 
author  of  a  work,  recently  noticed,  justly  remarks  in  bis  preface, 
‘There  is  no  country  in  Europe  about  which  so  little  has  been 
written,  and  about  which  conse<piently  so  little  is  known,  as  that 
vast  empire  of  Russia,  which  absorbs  in  itself  half  tlie  continent, 
and  which,  from  its  e.xtent  and  position,  would  seem  to  demand 
a  principal  share  of  the  attention  of  those  nations  whose  destinies 
it  may  one  day  control.’  Of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  of 
Captain  S|K‘ncer’s  aflords  most  of  the  j)articular  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  wliich  British  society  now  requires,  and  possesses  also  the 
greatest  permanent  value.  He  is  already  favourably  known  by 
his  travels  in  ludy  and  the  East.  The  volume  before  u.s,  however, 
while  it  is  distinguished  by  an  eqtial  amount  of  nice  observation 
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and  judicions  selection  with  that  evinced  by  its  predecessors,  is 
inarketl  by  jxreater  vigor  of  style  and  excursiveness  of  thought ; 
and  the  reader  who  masters  its  contents  will  have  no  slight 
ac(]uaintance  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  those  districts 
surrounding  the  l^lack  Sea,  to  which  public  attention  is  now  so 
powerfullyTittracted.  Captain  Spencer’s  first  chapters  are  devoteil 
to  a  luminous  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Hungary, 
through  which  country  he  passed  before  entering  Moldo-Walla- 
chia,  ami  which  he  had  visited  prior  to  the  war  of  18  kS-0.  Great 
advantage  was  gained  to  Hungary  by  Count  Szechenzi,  in  the 
substitution  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Magyars  for  the 
(German  and  Latin  languages,  which  had  previously  been  enforced 
bv  Austria  in  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of 
public  alVairs.  This  of  itself  was  evidently  a  most  important  step 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  Hungarian  nationality,  as  Austria 
had  long  reckoneil  on  the  compulsory  suppression  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  language  as  a  powerful  means  of  producing  fusion  of  tlie 
population  of  the  two  countries.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was 
aided  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Hungarians  in  civilization,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  free  and  tolerant  institutions,  springing 
from  that  love  of  liberty  and  self-government  in  which  they  so 
closely  resemble  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  West.  It  seems  scarcely 
to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  in  any  future  insurrection  in  Hungary 
against  the  despotism  of  Austria,  not  only  Wallachia  and  Croatia 
will  sympathize,  but  Servia  will  take  an  active  part,  animated  by 
a  kindred  desire  to  free  herself  from  the  thraldom  of  a  German 
ruler.  The  political  and  social  condition  of  Servia  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest,  and  is  thus  briefly  described  by 
Captain  Spencer: — 

‘  .\s  au  example,  how  easily  this  peo])le  are  trained  into  the  habits 
of  a  eivllized  eonununity,  the  traveller  in  Servia  may  journey  from 
frontier  to  frontier  without  meeting  the  slightest  molestation,  and  if 
he  shoubl  solicit  their  hospitality,  he  m.ay  dejiend  upon  meeting,  in 
the  ]>oorest  hut,  witli  a  kind  rece])tion  ;  and  however  primitive  may  he 
their  habits,  however  dt‘feetive  their  knowledge  of  the  great  European 
world,  they  can  aj)preeiate  and  ])raetise  those  important  social  virtues — 
truth  and  honesty,  lie  will  also  find  schools  established  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  lyeeums  and  gymnasiums  in  the  capital,  provided  with 
talented  and  well  (pialitied  })rofessors. — p.  (15. 

Relying  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  countries.  Captain 
Spmicer  ventures  on  some  predictions,  which  in  so  far  as  they 
are  reliable,  invest  Servia  with  considerable  prospective  impor¬ 
tance.  He  thus  casts  the  horoscope  of  Turkey  and  Servia : — 

laken  altogether,  and  wc  speak  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  leeling  of  the  inhabitants,  we  cannot  divest  our  minds 
of  the  impression  that  the  rule  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  is  drawing  to  a 
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close  ;  for  wo  do  not  see  liow  tlu*y  can  maintain  thomsolvi^s,  surrounded 
as  they  are  ])y  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  seekinijj  their  total  over- 
thi-ow.  Still  it  is  some  consolation  to  think,  that  in  the  Servian 
nationality  we  have  all  the  elements  necessary,  if  ]»ri)j)erly  mamuj^ed  hy 
the  allied  powers,  for  lormini:^  a  harrier  against  any  future  aggression 
i>f  Ivussia  in  this  })art  of  Kuro|H‘.  A  people,  whose  tendencies  are  all 
republican,  who  admit  of  no  aristocracy,  no  hereditary  titles,  and  with 
whom  all  men  are  espial,  would  not  he  likely,  yolimtarily,  to  heeomo 
serfs  of  Russia.’ — p.  75. 

( )f  the  moderate  policy  pursued  hv  Turkey  towards  the  im- 
]H>rtaut  uationality  of  Servia,  he  speaks  with  great  distinctness. 
In  aildition  to  Belgrade,  the  Turks  are  in  po.ssi‘Ssion  of  six  other 
fortre.sses  in  Servia,  which  establi.sh  in  fact  their  complete  mili¬ 
tary  possession  of  that  ])rovince.  Notwithstanding  these  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  the  Servians  are  left  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
lihortie.s,  and  as  uncontrolled  in  the  administration  of  their 
country,  as  if  these  facts  did  not  exist. 

Recent  events,  and  tluj.se  indeed  wliich  are  now  occurring, 
attach  peculiar  interest  to  Silistria,  wliich  the  Russians  assailed 
with  great  vigor,  but  from  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  ndire  witli  immense  lo.ss.  Indeed,  had  tlie  allied  armies 
attacked  tlunn  in  the  rear,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  completely  destroyed.  Of  this  important 
.station  the  author  savs — 


‘  We  now  arrived  at  Silistria,  which  may  be  termed  from  the  great 
cxtiMit  and  strength  of  its  fort iticat ions  the  citadel  of  the  Danube, 
fjirmiug  as  it  does  with  Uiistchuck  and  Schoumla  a  eomieeted  triangle, 
whi*-h  must  he  hrokmi  helbre  any  tmemy  could  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  Balkan  in  this  direction  with  safety.  Silistria  was  taken  in  IS21) 
hy  the  Russians  after  a  ])rotracti‘d  siege  of  nine  months  ;  and  truly  we 
cannot  t«)o  highly  appreciate  the  valour  of  the  12,000  gallant  Turks 
that  held  it  so  long  against  an  overwhelming  force  of  50,000  men, 
when  we  rcmemlxu*  that  at  this  tiim*  the  fortifications  merely  con¬ 
sisted  of  long  wi‘ak  curtains,  with  a  f(*w  mi.serahlc  bastions  hadlv 
])lanncd,  and  worse  built.  We  saw  it  in  this  state  when  wi*  journeyed 
down  the  Danube  I’or  the  lirst  time  in  1S35.  Since  then  the  town  has 
been  strongly  fortilied,  and  now  with  its  castle  bristling  with  cannon, 
it  olli'rs  a  hold  front  against  an  invading  army.  It  has  spacious  well- 
built  barracks,  and  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  ajipears  altogether 
to  he  one  of  the  most  ]»rosperous  and  commercial  places  on  the  Danube. 
....  If  this  fortilied  town  were  to  fall,  together  with  the  fortith‘d 
camp  at  Kalafat,  Servia  and  the  whole  of  the  west»*rn  j>art  of  European 
’furkey  would  then  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian.^,  because  it  is  to 
b(‘  feared,  with  a  Russian  army  ready  to  assist  them,  the  whole  of  the 
Servian  nationality  would  lly  to  arms  when  they  might  make  common 
4*ause  with  their  warlike  brethren,  the  free  mountaineers  of  Montimegro, 
whose  territory  is  only  separated  from  the  Servian  frontier  by  a  small 
.strip  of  land,  by  way  of  Rrejepolje,  about  thirty-five  English  miles  in 
N.S. — VOL.  VIII."  T 
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Iniirtli.  'riiis  woiilil  Ik*  in  every  point  of  view  most  tlisastrous  to  the 
Tii^ks.’— ])p.  SV.)1. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  important  fortress  indicate 
not  only  an  accurate  ac((uaintance  with  the  country,  hut  no  small 
ncqtiaiiitance  with  military  science.  The  occurrences  of  the  la.st 
few  weeks  throw  threat  light  on  the  soundness  of  his  views,  lie 
consi<Iers  that  the  great  danger  to  Turkey  lies  in  the  rius.sians 
getting  p<').ssession  id  \\  iddin  and  Ivalatat,  as  all  the  other  for¬ 
tresses  in  Servia  held  hy  the  Turks  would  avail  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  march  of  an  invading  army.  The  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  Russia  were  a  great  maritime  nation  with  a  civilized 
pi'ople,  in  full  pcxsse.ssion  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  would  be 
matt(‘r  of  rejoicing  to  see  such  a  power  take  the  place  of  ‘  the 
indolent  Turk,  who,  during  his  long  rule,  has  taught  nothing, 
r.stahlished  nothing.’  As  however  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case, 
hi*  wisely  de])rec;ites  this  accession  of  Russian  ])ower,  which 
would  give  to  that  empire  the  kiws  of  Kurop»^  ami  Asia,  the 
Rlack  Sea,  the  (’aspian,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Jfanube,  with  the 
Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  the  yEgean,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
even  the  Mediterran(*an  on  the  other,  as  tlie  greatest  cata¬ 
strophe  which  couhl  befal  the  civilized  world.  Ri ‘turning  to 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  we  get  the  following  statistics:  —  ‘At 
present  this  nationality  numbiTs,  according  to  their  own  com¬ 
putation,  no,  far  short  of  10,000,000  ;  Moldo- Wallachia  it  is  Scaid 
contains  +,000,000,  the  adjoining  countries  Indongingto  Austria, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Bukowina,  8,000,000,  while  the 
rt‘maiiiing  8,000,000  arc  scattertal  in  Rus.so-Be.ssarabia,  and  in 
tlie  provinces  belonging  to  Turkey  on  the  other  side  of  the 
J  )anuhe.’ 

After  de.scnbing  the  felicitous  prospect  held  out  by  Rus.sia  to 
thes(‘  ])rinci])alities  under  ]V»ter  the  Great,  by  which  Brailow  in 
^\  alliK'hia,  and  Galatz  in  Moldavia  were  occupied  as  the  most 
favourable  positions  by  Rus.sia,  with  hopes  of  constitutional 
and  commercial  freedom  inspired  into  the  population,  the 
Ru.s.sian  troops  crossed  the  Bruth  in  1828  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkey,  and  thus  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wal¬ 
lachia  what  was  the  true  moaning  of  Russian  protection.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  narrate  in  (letail  the  miseries  occasioned 
by  this  military  occupation.  The  broadest  proof,  however,  of  the 
j>rospt‘rity  or  sufferings  ot  a  people  is  derived  from  the  increase 
c>r  decrea.se  of  its  population,  and  on  this  subject  we  (|uote  the 
words  of  Captain  JSpt  ncer  : — 

(.  an  wo  wonder  that  these  ]^rinci])alities,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  they  possess  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  together  with 
the  nohle  Danube,  navigable  for  all  the  pur|ioses  of  commerce,  should 
be  at  the  present  moment  still  Iving  for  the  most  ])art  in  a  state  of 
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naturo,  owinpr  to  the  want  of  inhabitants  to  till  the  soil,  or  that  the 
po]>ulation  should  have  been  reduced  within  the  last  century  hy  war, 
jH'stih'nce,  and  famine,  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  original  amount ;  and 
that  a  people  who  wcuv  then  the  terror  of  the  dhirks,  and  eould  bring 
into  tin*  lield  200,000  mon-at-arms,  should  in  our  day  lH‘eome  the 
veriest  slaves  of  slaves,  with  seareely  a  remnant  of  the  courage,  the 
j)atriotism,  and  the  love  of  liberty  that  distinguished  their  noble 
ancestors.’ — p.  lOo. 

AVdiilo  speaking  of  tlie  Danube,  and  of  the  immense  account 
to  which  its  resources  might  be  turned  for  the  commercial  inte¬ 
rests  of  Kuro])e,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  wasteful  inutility 
to  which  it  is  condonmed  by  the  depraved  policy  of  the  Russian 
protector.  The  Sulina  channel  is  the  only  navigable  outlet  of 
the  Baltic.  Sulina  belongs  to  Russia,  and  is  composed  of  a  few 
one-storied  wooden  houses  built  upon  piles,  in  the  midst  of  pools 
of  ]>utrid  water,  which  oozes  from  the  neigiibouring  marshes;  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  fever.  To  avoid  these, 
the  traveller  to  Constantinople  should  stop  at  the  little  ])ort  of 
Tchernawoder,  and  continue  his  journey  by  land  to  Kistendjeh, 
on  the  lilack  Sea.  It  is  said  that  the  Kmperor  Trajan  contem¬ 
plated  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Tchernawoder  to  the 
HI  ack  Sea,  which,  if  completed,  would  shorten  the  navigation  of 
the  DanufM'  from  this  point  to  Constantinople  l)y  nearly  a 
hundrt‘d  leagues,  while  the  length  of  the  canal  would  not  e.xceed 
thirty  miles,  and  the  expense  of  constructing  it  would  be  compa¬ 
ratively  small,  owing  to  the  level  character  of  the  district,  and 
the  interposition  midway  of  a  lake  sufticiently  deep  to  facilitate 
the  undertaking  very  materially. 

ddie  disadvantjige  thus  occasioned  to  commerce  with  the 
western  countries  of  Phirope  is  most  serious,  ami  solely  traceable 
to  the  selfish  and  ignorant  policy  of  Russia,  which  seeks  to  ruin 
the  commerce  both  of  Austria  and  Turkey  on  the  liower  Danube 
by  necessitating  the  transport  of  all  the  produce  of  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river  through  the  Sulina  channel,  though,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  sand  at  the  bar,  it  cannot  be  passed  by  any  vessel 
of  more  than  a  hundred  tons  bunlen. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  are  to  Vx*  open  to  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  it  is  on  the  faith  of  this  treaty  that  Austria  con¬ 
sented  that  each  of  her  vessels  which  ptossed  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Danul>e  shouhl  pay  to  Russia  a  toll  of  two  dollars,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  exp(*nse  the  latter  power  was  suppose<l  to  incur  in 
keeping  the  passage  open,  whereas,  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  ‘Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,’  declares  that  he 
jiad  emmted  two  hundred  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  Danube,  some 
of  which  have  lain  there  for  three  months,  unable  to  get  over  the 
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bar.  Lt‘t  the  lVt*o-tra(ler  recollect  that  this  was  at  a  time  when 
wheat  was  sellinj^  in  Lomlon  at  a  humiretl  shillings  jk  i*  i[iiartt  r, 
aiul  then  ]u)n<lor  on  the  following  passiige  releiTing  to  the  town 
of  Ihraila. 


‘(’losi*  to  thi*  river  side  is  a  lonir  hoc  of  shops  and  stores. 
storvs  were  all  fdh'd  with  ^n*ain,  and  there  were  great  mounds  of  corn 
Ivini^  in  tlie  open  street  for  want  of  store  room.  In  this  j)art  ot  the 
town  I  met  at  evt*rv  turn  with  men  clearing  wheat  or  piling  it  uj)  In 
lieaps  in  the  »)pen  air,  or  carrying  it  down  to  small  vessels  lying  in  tiu* 
river.  'I’he  placi*  was  littTally  running  over  with  corn.  It  was  lament- 
ahle  to  think  that  a  great  portion  of  it  must  j)erish  for  want  of  the 
means  of  transporting  it  to  other  marktds.’ — p.  17. 

*  d’here  is  m»  c’ountrv  more  deeply  inti*rested  in  rendering  the  Danu.he 
navigahh*  at  its  immth  than  Kngland,  and  it  is  England  alone  that  has 
shown  a  sine<*re  and  c«mstant  tlesire  to  elleet  that  ohjeet.  In  lS.>l.tlu‘ 
(‘xports  from  Ihraila  hy  sea  amounted  to  dU77S,lo7,  ami  its  im])orts  up 
tlu‘  l>anuhc  to  Cddl.07"^.  M'ln*  (‘xports  from  (lalatz  hy  sea  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  and  the  im])orts  up  the  Danulu* 

to  t'd7l.*2dd,  making  in  all  a  sum  for  im])orts  and  exports  of 
.t* I liritish  suh]ects  ami  Hritish  ships  have  the  ju’incipal 
shan‘  in  this  trade;  it  is  tln‘ri‘fore  the  duty  of  her  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  t‘xert  Its  iidliienct*  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  obstructions 
to  tlu*  fri“e  navigation  of  the  tail  ranee  of  the  Danube.’ — p.  12. 


From  the  economical  condition  of  these  countries  we  now 
adviTt  to  their  social  and  spiritual  position.  The  ])riests  of  the 
chnrch  a])pear  to  he  (h‘plorahly  ignorant,  and  it  requires 
all  our  charity  to  induce  tin'  belief  that  they  are  not  desiginally 
practising  upon  the  still  profuunder  ignorance  of  the  population. 
A  tew  words  of  C’ajdain  Sp<‘ncer  place  this  in  a  very  striking 
light.  I  h‘ broadly  states  that  their  education  is  far  inferior  !») 
that  ot  tin'  ch'i'gy  of  any  other  .sect  of  the  Christian  church  ;  that 
no  other  form  of  worshi])  is  burdened  by  so  many  degrading 
superstititms,  and  that  no  mode  of  faith  tends  more  to  debase  the 
intelle(*t,  and  to  degradt*  man  for  ever  to  the  condition  of  a  willing 
slave.  Standing  as  we  do  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Romanisui, 
with  all  its  leavening  virulence,  and  of  a  (|uasi-prote.stanti.sin, 
which  is  ra]ddly  sickening  under  the  infection,  we  deeply  teel 
the  torce  ot  these  representations,  and  cheerfully  li.sten  to  the 
warning  voice  which  tells  us  of  the  de]>ths  of  social  degradation  to 
which  a  misled  popidatioii  are  inevitably  conducted  by  the  com¬ 
bined  intluence  ot  subtle  priestcraft  and  ceremonial  observance. 
It  is  the  sjH'citic  ]x>ison  that  ])aralyses  civilization.  Jt  acts  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  vital  tunctions  of  society,  and  umler  its  torpitying 
intlueiux'  the  motor  nerves  ot  the  social  body  are  benumbed,  or  to 
use  the  jj^otesque  language  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  ‘  The  march  of  intel- 
lei.'t  is  distinctly  ot  the  spavined  kind; — what  jockeys  call,  all 
action  and  no  go.’ 
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religious  of  the  ^yioluniiiiiocliiii  uiid  C  liristiuii  popiilutious 

of  the  T  urkish  t*ni]/ire ;  and  tlio  second  is  tlie  lettering  of  the 
territorial  ambition  ot  Itussia,  not  only  by  stringent  treaties,  to 
wliicli  the  great  |h overs  ot  bjuroiio  should  be  bound,  but  also  by 
the  alienat?on  oi'  the  Crimea,  which,  by  the  powerful  fortress  of 
Seb;l^t(»pol,  suspt^nds  the  might  of  Paissia  like  an  avalanche  over 
the  imh'peudence  ot  the  Turkish  empire.  Ihe  material  beiuitits 
accruing  from  such  an  arrangement  are  thus  noticed  by  Captain 
SjMucer: — 

‘  WesttTii  Kuro]>e,  witli  its  supeiabuiulant  population  of  active,  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  re<|uircs  an  outlet  in  her  own  hemisj)here ;  and  why  should 
she  seek  to  peoj>l(‘  a  new  world,  when  a  railway  carriage  or  a  steamboat 
will  convey  lu‘r  children,  after  a  ])lcasant  journey  of  a  few  days  or  we(*ks,  to 
seme  of’the  most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  salubrious  countries  in  the  world? 
If  this  pn»jeet  were  carritnl  into  execution,  and  the  settliTs  assured  of 
safety,  prot<‘ction,  and  IVecdoin,  in  a  very  few  years  we  should  ])coj)le 
the  'rurki>h  wilderness  with  a  ])o])ulation  of  intelligent  agriculturists, 
t'uterprising  merchants,  au<l  active  traders  ;  men  of  the  world,  who 
would  add  by  tlu*ir  industry,  not  only  to  the  resources  of  the  Turkish 
cmjMrt*,  hut  by  their  i‘xamplc  infuse  a  portion  of  their  own  life  and 
vigour  into  the  few  remaining  inhabitants.  We  should  then  hear  no 
mon*  of  a  SLivo  Tartar  protectorate.— p.  121. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the.se  reflections  abounds  in  the 
volunu's  Indore  us,  and  that  not  only  with  reference  to  this  ])rin- 
cijKility  but  to  all  the  juuvinces  of  Europt*an  Turkey.  Yet  how  far 
tlH‘st»  countries  are  from  Inung  ])re)>ared  to  be  the  seat  of  a  civi¬ 
lization  like  that  of  W(‘stern  Eurojx*  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
<leseri|>tions  of  their  mode  of  travelling,  the  accommodations  of 
lh(‘ir  inn.s,  and  from  tin*  occurrence  of  such  events  as  that  nar- 
rati'd  by  t  'aptain  Spencer  (pj).  140-1 48) — a  nocturnal  engagement 
with  a  tro<»p  of  infuriatt*d  wolves  near  Jassy. 

It  is  unnt*ces.s;uy  to  describe  Constantinojde  and  its  environs. 
Innumerable  descri])tions  have  brought  most  readers  ac(piainted 
with  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situation  and  ot 
the  seeiuTv  which  surrounds  it.  In  examining  the  latest  notices 
of  its  ]>oj>\dation,  it  is  plefusing  to  observe*  the  decrea.se  of  fana¬ 
ticism  among  the  Turks,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the 
influence  exercistnl  over  them  by  the  Christians.  44ie  most 
obvious  method  of  strengthening  this  influence,  and  thuso]x*ning 
a  pn>spt‘ct  ot  tlu*  ultimate  Cdiristianization  of  Turkey,  is  the 
e.^taldishment  ot  a  perfect  political  eipiality  between  the  various 
religionists  who  form  the  motley  po])ulation  of  this  empire,  and 
this  re.sult  it  is  not  jxThaps  too  sanguine  to  anticipate  wall  issue 
troin  the  war  ot  which  Turkey  is  now'  the  theatre. 

1  he  events  which  are  fast  a])proaching  attach  unu.sual  interest 
to  the  notices  that  we  find  of  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol.  Not 
longer  than  sixty  years  ago  Sebasto})ol  was  a  miserable  Tartar 
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Village;  Iiut,  about  that  time  ■.  I.V  i 

111  the  Crimea,  vv;is  struck  with  the*i  ‘‘avelliiKr 

foil,  which  he  at  once  .iw  1-- 

uue  ot  the  first  naval  stations  Tn  the  w  -  t’  ibrtitied. 

Us  etlcct,  on  his  return  to  St  IVtto  r*  '  i  J'bsurvations  to 
tbo  empress  Catharine,  w  ho  iliso.  v‘ars  of 

hcations  were  commence,!,  which'h- v.  V  forti- 

ahuost  ever  since,  until  it  Inu,  hecon  ,t  ’  n'*  b'':adu,illy  increasej 
to  aii^  hut  the  nmst  j.owerful  annamen'E  ’  n'"*  bnhimg  (Jefiauco 
uay  he  thus  ,lescrihc,i.  The  urinciir.l  I  i  ailvanUiges 

•stretching  inland  to  a  length  of  called  the  lioads 

-oils,  and  the  auchorage  t  .oES^r  ^ 

‘alo  in  ,t  safe  from  everv  win  I  ^  i  E  aatious  mi.d,t 

vahles  length  of  the  shore,  li, ■sides  t‘  r‘'n  a 

*;;;?’  'ranching  off  ia  various  irm  '  ,  ^ 

♦uid,  singular  enough,  the  .rmat  1,..  o  ^  ’  ''‘IKally  commodious 

b-hV.S  are  all  lined  hv  -l  c,m  if  "'ith  the  sin- dl 

‘ioten.led,  as  if  forme,]  hy  nature' evEvlv'f’'’"’ 

yeeis  that  it  Jahours  iiiicJer  the^fdjl  engi- 

a^  they  ilo  ,jt  three  tiers  of  hatteries  outj;ance.s,  consistim^ 

humired  guns,  might  still  he  disahlH  tuountmg  in  all  twelvS 
;i;‘«*ce  of  their  Imight  above  Um  l.t*^,  ^  "-■'-‘t,  iu  conse- 

threaten  chielly  the  rigginn  J,f  .i-EE'  ‘"."''‘ty  to  which 

vent  lat"  iM"  /urn  rnEwEtd'^''"'^"^  eVoxt,  that 

}  mutilated  tliat  atter  a  few  are  so  small  and  ill 
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i.s  its  undeiendk  'no''v '"‘'"r  ‘'‘t“ 

■siitc.  Ihere  Jias  never  vet  I..  *  po.sition  from  the  l-im? 

vTiticrsuis  hy  actual  e.\|,eriinent'^"l  testing  these 

«l‘ort  time  will  elapse  heC  ^*'  /‘‘I  I'fohahiiity  “a  vE 

decisive  solution.  Onrp,l,t  m  1  i*^ve  received 

it  with  a 
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highest  siiininits  oi  tlio  inoimtaiiis,  wtTO  iu  such  ahuiulance  as  to 
h^ad  us  to  hclitwe  tliJit  KurojK*  would  liiid  a  suOicieiit  supply  ol* 
tlu*  finest  wootl  tor  slup-huddiuj^  lu  those  iiearly  uukuowii 
count  l  ies  on  tlie  Black  Sea,  without  seeking  it  in  another  hemi¬ 


sphere.* 

Much  of  the  ])leasing  and  hopeful  descriptions,  both  ]>hvsical 
and  moral,  which  are  given  of  Circassia,  apply  also  to  the  wilder 
r(*gion  of  the  Caucasus.  To  the  achievement  of  the  con(pn‘st  of 
both  these  im]>ortant  regions  Russia  has  devoted  many  y(‘ars  of 
unsjiaring  hut  unavailing  ett’ort.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
the*  ln>stilities  conducted  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  (’aucasns 
alone  cost  the  Russian  empire  an  annual  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
lives !  Of  thesi*  countries  we  may  say,  as  of  the  Crinma,  that 
tin*  declaration  of  their  independence,  cou]>led  with  an  honour- 
ahh*  alliance  with  the  Western  powers  and  *Jhirkey,  would  almost 
contine  the  operation  of  the  unprincipled  barbarity  of  the  fV.ar 
to  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  his  own  immediate  dominions,  it 
would  inter])ose  an  impassable  barrier  between  Russia  and 
the  Kast ;  thus  not  only  ]»rotecting  Persia  and  the  other  inter¬ 
vening  countries,  Vmt  constituting  the  strongest  safeguard  to  the 
imnmnse  dependencu's  of  (Sreat  Britain,  which,  with  tlieir 
t(‘eming  millions,  stretch  bevond  them.  And  better  still  ;  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relationshij)s  based  on  hospitable  inter¬ 
course,  and  a  reciprocity  of  material  interests  with  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  would  open  a  new  tield,  verdant  with  promise 
ami  enriched  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  to  the  commercial, 
scientific,  and  evangelistic  enterprise  of  our  country.  In  a  region 
in  many  res]H*cts  resembling  that  selected  by  Divine  wisdom  for 
the  ust*  o\  that  religion  which  must  regenerate  the  world,  is  it 
too  much  to  s\i})pose  that  we  may  hereafter  see  a  focus  from 
whi(‘h  the  English  language,  literature,  commerce,  civilization, 


and  n‘ligion,  shall  ])ermanently  radiate  through  the  promising 
twilight  (»t  the  Kast,  and  that  the  elegant  motto  of  the  Asiatic 
SiK'iety,  H.c  (pviente  hix,  shall  brighten  from  a  conceit  into  a 
]>rophesy,  pregnant  with  the  glorious  destiny  of  millions  yet 
unborn. 


Major-Cieneral  Macintosh’s  volumes  did  not  reach  us  until 
after  tin*  foregoing  was  written,  and  we  hasten  to  introduce  them 
to  our  readers.  They  are  drawn  up  from  memoranda  made  on 
the  spot,  cliiefly  in  retiTence  to  military  operations.  Their  interest, 
therefore,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  profe.ssional.  They  make  no  j»re- 
ten.^ions  to  the  ordinary  ipialities  of  a  work  of  travel,  yet  they 
are  far  from  being  deficient  in  interesting  sketches  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  ilescrihed.  J  heir  object  is  to  inform  rather  than  to  ])lease. 
A  considerable  portion  is  devoted  to  strategical  observations, 
some  of  which  inay  be  wanting  in  general  interest,  though  an 
intelligent  civilian  will  rarely  fail  to  comprehend  their  drift,  or 
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(‘oiulilioii  tlie  Very  seat  of  jjfoveniinent  ol  the  Ottoman  empire, 
situateil  as  it  is  in  a  li>c*alitv,  which,  quite  indei>endent  of  its  Uun^ 
around  the  capital,  luis  the  greatest  j)olitical  and  strategical  hiterest  to 
every  iiaiion  in  Kuioin*.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  dU,  50. 

Some  valual»le  remarks  are  made  respecting  the  principalities 
.seized  hv  Russia,  as  well  as  on  the  Dobrudscha,  the  climate  ot 
which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  lliissian  troops.  The  Caucasian 
range  is  also  noticed  with  the  eye  ol  a  soldier. 

‘All  jiarties  in  Russia,’  says  our  author,  ‘though  dittering  a.s  to  the 
means,  agrt*e  that  the  entire  sulfpigation  ot  the  Caucasians  is  a  political 
nwessity,  both  in  reference  to  the  security  of  the  Russian  provinces 
IkwoikI  the  mountains,  and  for  the  development  of  her  i)ower  in  Asia, 
d’he  eircuinslauce  of  an  inttu’vening  region,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and 
independent  j)eoplc,  througli  which  eominunieation  is  often  impeded 
by  their  occupying  a  single  defdc,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  inquietude 
and  mortlfieation ;  and  this  obstruction  may  now  be  raising  a  more 
intense  feeling,  with  the  expectation  of  its  becoming  an  insuperable 
barrier.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  21(>. 

\Vc  should  be  glad  to  notice  at  considerable  length  our  author's 
account  of  the  naval  station  of  8eba.stopol,  but  want  of  s])ace 
compels  us  to  be  very  brief  The  general  opinion  of  our  country¬ 
men  Ikus  lH‘en,  that  Sebcusto])ol  was  quite  open  on  the  land  side, 
so  that  an  adequate  military  force  might  with  comparative  ea.se 
obtiiin  pos.session  of  it.  Such  was  apparently  its  former  state; 
but  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  so  no  longer.  ‘So 
late  as  I85d,  travellers,  who,  however,  were  not  military  men, 
reported  that  the  town  Wiis  still  altogether  open  to  the  land  side. 
]>etaclK‘d  works  may,  however,  have  existed  even  then  which 
e.scapi'd  tht'ir  observation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  since 
the  occurrence  of  war,  the  Russians  have  been  busied  in  extending 
the  defences  on  that  side.' 

Our  countrynum  are  looking  for  some  great  event  in  the  Black 
^ea.  A  recent  sj)eech  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  su])posed  to 
indicate  an  ajq)roaching  attack  on  Sebastopol,  and  the  French 
general  is  repiuleil  to  have  received  orders  to  proceed  thither 
with  a  large  military  force.  Major-General  Mackintosh's  o})inion 
IS  strongly  o]»pi>sed  to  an  immediate  and  direct  attack  on  this 
seaport.  Such  an  attack  he  deems  in  the  highest  degree 
hazmdous,  though  his  o])inion  is  equally  decided  that  the  perma- 
lu'ut  possession  ot  the  C’rimea  and  the  ultimate  aipture  of  Sebas- 
to|)ol,  may  bi'  certaiidy  accomplished  by  an  attacking  force  ot 
ailequate  magnitude.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  is  of  o})inion 
that  Anapa  on  the  Circassian  coast  should  be  taken  and  gar¬ 
risoned,  and  that  the  Circitssians,  who  are  very  etheient  irregular 
horse,  should  be  invited  into  the  Crimea,  as  a  countervailing 
force  to  the  Cossack  and  other  Russian  cavalry. 
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<*oluinn  oil  tlu*  iKM’tli  siilo  ot  tlit*  tis  well  iis  to  tlio  soutli,  would 

liavo  tlu*  advauta^'o  of  iiiauoaiYriui^^  in  a  country  wlim*  a  lar^fo  pro- 
portion  oi  cavalrv  would  not  1h‘  iudispi*usal>li‘ :  l»ut  on  advanciiiL'  across 
tlif  steppes  towards  IVricop,  a  field  eminently  caleulated  for  the  eiu- 
]dovment  of  that  arm  would  he^in  :  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  hy  that 
tinie  we  mitrht  assemble  a  strong  foree  of  eavalry  lor  the  purpose.’ — 
lb.  pp.  201-205. 

Tho.se  <d»scrvations,  with  the  remarks  appeiulecl  to  them,  are 
eminently  worthy  attention.  The  authority  already  given  to  the 
vit*w.s  of  Major-tJeneral  .Macintosh,  as  shown  in  tlie  substantial 
ailoption  of  his  suggestions,  entitles  him  to  speak  wdth  confidence. 
'J'h(‘  tone,  however,  of  his  observations  is  at  once  calm  and 
un]Tetentious.  Tlnue  is  neither  mistrust  nor  overweening  con- 
fid«‘nce  in  them.  He  writes  like  a  man  wdio  is  fully  ecpial  to  his 
theme,  and  who  has  well  considered  the  facts  connected  with  it. 
(hir  militarv  authorities  will  do  well  to  deliberate  calmlv  on  his 
suggestions,  whilst  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  may  learn 
from  tlu*m  to  soluu*  their  e.xpectations.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  is.’^ue  of  the  present  struggle,  but  w^e  should  deeply  de})lore 
tin*  unnecessary  ex])o.siire  of  our  troops,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demainl  of  an  im])atient  peoj»le.  Let  our  military  movements  be 
as  (‘nergetic  and  determined  as  possible,  but  let  not  our  soldiers 
l)e  sacrificed  in  rash  expeditions.  Let  us  be  content  to  accom- 
]dish  our  object  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  life; 
though  the  measures  adopted  may  be  more  dilatory,  and  the 
tinn*  iV((uin*d  be  more  jirotracted,  than  w^e  had  calculated  on. 
Wo  strongly  rocommend  Major-deneral  Macintosh’s  work.  It 
sujiplies  much  of  tin*  information  which  was  needed  ;  and  if  \\v 
may  judge*  of  otln‘rs  by  ourselves,  it  will  moderate  the  expec¬ 
tation  ot  immediate  results,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strengthens 
Contidonce  in  our  ultimate  triuni})!!. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  it  has  been  authoritatively 
annouuct‘d  that  a  large  expedition  has  jiroceeded  from  Varna  to 
the  Lrimea,  ‘  \\  e  are  at  length,’  says  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  5th  ult, 
‘in  a  condition  to  present  something  more  than  spc‘culations  and 
surmises  on  the  movements  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  East. 


About  tin*  tinn*  wi*  write,  if  not  on  this  very  day,  a  force  made 
up  ot  English,  French,  and  Turks,  and  amounting  to  between 
StfHOO  and  100,000  men,  will  invade  the  Lriinea.  I.  he  precise 
}»oint  ot  di.st*mbarkation  is  not  of  course  at  present  known.  There 
are  good  reasons  tor  ket‘]>ing  it  a  |»rofound  secret  as  long  as 
)>ossible.  In  duo  course  we  shall  receive  intelligence  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  as  honorable  to  the  sagacity  of  the  commanders 
as  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops. 
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111. —  of  Old  London.  T)y  John  AVykoham  Archer. 

Imperial  CJviarto.  Lomlon  :  David  Boi^ue. 


I.ONDON,  in  antiquity  second  only  to  Koine  among  the  cities  of 
the  western  world,  can  be  traced  in  anthentio  record  to  abont 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
referred  to,  for  the  tirst  time,  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  *13),  in  terms 
which,  in  a  broad  sense,  apply  to  its  present  state,  as  a  ])lace 
most  renowned  for  the  concourse  of  merchants,  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  mart  of  goods.  In  earlier  times,  however,  the  citizens 
eiitertaineil  higher  views  of  the  source  of  the  wealth  and  grcat- 
ne.ss  of  London.  These  are  embodied  in  an  address  to  Henry  VI., 
still  in  existence,  setting  forth  that — 


‘  Among  the  noble  cities  of  the  universe,  extolh'd  hy  fame,  none  can 
1h‘  compared  to  the  city  of  London,  the  metropolis  of  your  realm, 
wliieh  is  (‘steemed  the  wonder  of  tin*  worhl,  both  for  the  wholesomeness 


of  its  air,  the  true  faith  and  imietiee  of  the  t'hristian  religion  amongst 
its  inhabitants,  its  most  worthy  liberty,  and  most  ancient  foundation. 
For,  according  to  the  credit  of  chroniclers,  it  is  eonsiderahU'  oldiT  than 
Rome,  having  hv'cn  founded  by  Brute,  afttT  the  form  of  great  Troy, 
hefor(‘  Rome  was  built  hv  Romulus  and  Remus.  AVhence  to  this  day 


it  (Mijovs  the  liberties,  rights,  and  customs  of  that  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
for  it  retains  the  senatorial  dignity  and  les.ser  magistrates  (/.c.,  mayor 
and  aldermen),  and  its  annual  sheritls  supply  the  place  of  eonsvds. 


And  whoevtu-  ri'pair  thither,  of  whatevtu*  condition  they  he,  free  or 
servants,  thev  are  proteetial  and  ohtiiin  their  freedom.  And  almost 
all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  Fngland  have  their  noble  palaces 
lu‘n‘,  and  an',  as  it  wen*,  citizens  and  freemen  of  this  city.’ 


lauidon  has  greatly  ])rogres.sc(l  since  the  date  of  this  document, 
and  its  advantages  are  now  judged  by  a  higher  standard  ;  but  it 
has  lost  soint'what  in  the  article  of  faith,  the  credit  of  chroniclers 
reh'ired  to  being  ignored  by  the  di.scriminati<ui  of  modern  autho¬ 
rities. 

With  regard  to  London  itself,  it  appears  from  the  brief 
notice  of  Tacitus  that  the  inhabitants  had  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  wealth  and  civilization  ]>rior  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  in  the  reign  of  the  Fiinperor  Cdaudius,  nineteen  years 
before  the  city  was  noticed  by  the  Roman  annalist,  for  it  can 
hanllv  be  supposed  that  it  rose  in  that  brief  and  unsetth'd 
interval,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  to  maintain  their 
newly- ac(piire<l  territory.  London  probably  originated  as  an 
independent  British  town,ainl  its  relationship  to  Rome  may  havo 
resembled  that  which  is  due  to  a  fo.stc*r-mother,  not  to  a  ])arent  city. 
The  story  of  Brutus  and  the  line  of  kings  who  succeeded  him  is 
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<lr;iwn  from  n  history  in  the  British  tongue,  which  was  met  witli 
hv  Walter  Mai>(‘s,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
twelfth  c(‘ntmy.  "I'he  manuscript  wjus  committed  for  translation 
to  Oeottrcy  Ap  David,  called  Geoffrey  of  ^fonmoiith,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  grafted  upon  it  Merlins  projdiecies  and  other 
garbled  matter,  and  j)robahly  the  compilation  was  further 
vitiated  by  succeeding  hands,  the  result  of  wdiich  is  that  the 
whole  document  has  been  set  iiside  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
too  uncompromising  and  absolute,  hour  ol  those  kings  are  siiid 
to  have  be(*n  burit‘d  in  London,  and  the  names  of  two  of  them, 
Bt‘lin  ami  Lud,  are  associated  wdth  the  well-knowm  localities  of 
Billingsgate  and  Ludgate.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  ])oint 
where  this  line  of  kings  comes  in  contact  with  the  course  of 
arknowh‘dged  history,  we  learn  from  the  authority  of  Julius 
(  a‘Siu\  that  tht^  Triimbantes,  wdiose  temtory  covered  the  ])r(‘seiit 
counties  oi'  Middlesex  and  Essex,  entered  into  a  voluntary 
alliance'  with  Caesar,  showing  thereby  some  evidence  of  civil 
]M»lity  in  thus  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  jaocuring  the  restoration  of  their 
nder,  Slandubrace,  brother  to  Lud,  wdio  had  tied  into  Gaul  to 
csca{H‘  th(‘  vengeance  of  Caswallen,  or  Cassivellaunus,  wdiose  seat 
is  supposeil  to  have  been  near  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Touching  the  condition  of  the  Britons,  and  those  of  London 
in  ]>artieular,  at  the  time  when  this  city  came  under  the  notice  of 
Tacitus,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  says  : — 


‘Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  site  the  recorded  facts  are  few 
and  nnconnccted.  We  are  told  of  the  Britons,  gener;dly,  that  they 
had  horsemen  and  c*harioteers,  wdiose  evolutions  in  several  instanct's 
ta\»*d  the  tried  skill  of  the  lioinan  troojis,  that  their  government  was 
ov(‘r-rnlod  hy  a  th(‘oeracy  wduise  observances  and  symbolism  an]H‘ar  to 
havt*  boon  derived  from  an  eastern  source.  Moreover,  the  peo])le  are 
said  to  have  ]»aintod  their  bodies,  and  to  have  been  in  many  ])artieiiiars 
little  superior  to  tin'  condition  of  savages.  The  statement  of  Tacitus 
respecting  the  mixetl  eharaeter  of  the  Britons,  may  account  for  this 
disparity,  and  it  may  he  conceived  that  the  southern  and  maritime 
j>arts  ol  the  island,  when  tirst  known  to  the  Romans,  had  become  the 
resiirt  ol  a  series  ot  communities,  otfshoots  of  the  Belgic,  (Jaulish,  and 
other  trilu's  inhabiting  tin*  opposite  points  of  the  continent,  Druidisin, 
wdiieh  appears  to  have  held  the  initiative  position,  having  ])erhaps  been 
introdueeil  together  with  other  particulars  of  ca.stern  character  by 
wandering  memlK'rs  ot  the  Pluenician  race.  Tacitus,  particularly  re¬ 
ferring  to  liondon.  testifies  to  the  conse.pience  wdiicli  it  had  attained 
as  a  mercantile  situation  in  the  year  (>‘J.  This  site,  called  hy  the 
Komans  Londiniifm^  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  Latinised  from  a 
British  original,  may  he  conceived  to  have  progressed  through  some 
stages  ot  civilization  jirior  to  Ca'sar’s  acquaintance  wdth  the  island, 
whither  he  W’as  directed  hy  the  Oaulish  merchants  wdio  frequented  its 
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ports,  ulthoiuxh  the  country  at  lar^e  ]>rohahly  contained  the  elements 
both  of  the  natural  and  pro*;rc‘ssive  states,  the  lonner  as  represented 
hy  man  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  wild  hciists  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  suhsistcnce  and  to  maintain  his  pliu*c  in  the  land,  the  ]>n>j^res- 
sive  state  hy  the  steps  wherehy  he  had  subdued  and  trained  to  his 
service  the  more  useful  and  tractable  animals,  such  as  the  horse  and 


cow,  and  the  land  hy  means  of  cultivation,  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
Hritons  ^n‘w  corn  and  garnered  it  for  use — evidences  of  the  pastoral 
and  a»^rieultural  conditions.  A  third  and  important  step  in  prou^ress 
bein^  evinee<l  by  the  mercantile  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  their  communication  with  the  opposite  coast,  and,  in  addition,  the 
fact,  aeeordinu:  to  (Cesar’s  statement,  that  the  (Jauls  were  in  the  pnu*- 
tieo  of  sending  their  youni;  men  to  Hritiiin  to  receive  education. 


indicates  a  further  ti»lven  ol‘  the  partial  civilization  presumed  to  have 


been  introduced  by  a  superior  race  who  direet(‘d  the  reliijfious  ami  civil 
institutions  of  the  country.’ — lutnxluetiou,  p]).  1,  ‘J. 


The  period  at  which  London  is  introduced  to  us  by  Tacitus  is 
upwards  of  a  century  later  than  that  of  Julius  Caesar’s  invasion 
ot  Britain,  when  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  those  of  Lomlon, 
had  obtained  probably  considerable  intercourse,  not  only  with 
the  Boinan  provinces,  but  with  the  imperial  city  itself,  in  the 
w.ay  ot  trade,  .as  well  as  on  account  of  the  tribute  imposed  upon 
them  by  (^esar.  Indeed,  the  ])resence  of  Roman  oflicers  was 
nMpiired  to  su])erintend  tlie  dues  which  were  levied  on  .articles  of 
trattic  slu]>])e(l  or  landed  in  Ihitain.  It  a])[H‘ars,  moreover,  that 
the  |{oman  states  became  an  asylum  to  disaf[ect(‘d  Britons,  for 
we  learn  that  Adminius,  one  of  th(*ir  princ('s,  took  refuge  under 
Cains  Ca"s.ar,  when  exiled  by  his  father  ( ’ynobellinus ;  .and 
another  nduge^',  called  Beri(‘us,  Dion  Cassius  iid'orms  us,  was  the 
cause  of  the  invasion  of  Jhitain  under  ( daudius  Caesar.  The 


emptTor  refused  to  give  him  up  at  th(‘  <lemand  of  his  country¬ 
men,  who  tluaeupon  withdnav  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
Romans,  and  thus  funiished  the  latter  with  a  pretext  for  the  war 
by  which  Britain  w.as  ultimately  reduc(‘d  to  a  RoTuan  ])rovince. 
Through  such  intercourse,  it  is  ])n‘sumed  that  Britain  became 
familiar  to  the  Romans,  ami  hence  .a  considerable  degree  of  their 
induence,  and,  perhaj)s,  even  an  infusion  of  the  arts  of  that 
people  may  have  opt‘rat(‘d  u[>on  the  general  a.spect  of  London 
pri  or  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Rom.an  arms. 

The  names  of  many  streets  and  pl.aces  in  London  retain  so 
much  of  their  original  signilicance  as  to  furni.sh  the  investigator 
of  its  anci(.‘nt  state  with  an  amusing  exercise  in  njstoring  them 
from  the  corruptions  of  familiar  pronunciation,  and,  witii  corro- 
b(»r.ating  circumstances,  a  valuabh',  guidance  in  his  resc.arches. 
We  have  an  inst.ance  in  the  original  meaning  of  Dowg.ate,  .a 
wharf  in  Thames-street,  which  is  understocMl  to  prcjserve  in  its 
name  a  memorial  of  the  London  of  the  ancient  Britons,  being 
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<loriv<Ml  from  tlie  wonl  Dwr  or  l)wv — water,  with  the  adilitiou 
of  th(‘  Saxon  wonl,  j^ate,  or  way.  Ihe  earliest  record  ot  this 
locality  ri*])n*sonts  it  to  have  b<*eii  a  whart  or  warehouse,  ot  the 
merchants  of  Colo^rne,  a  company  whose  origin  is  coeval  with  our 
earliest  traces  of  commerce,  and  which,  probably,  originated  in 
the  tra<le  bi'tween  Ihitain  and  the  Roman  states,  while  the 
former  yt*t  maintained  its  independence  of  the  latter. 

In  a  descri|)tiou  of  the  wall  of  London,  illustrated  by  a  ]>lan, 
the  author  follows  the  existing  vestiges,  stej>  by  step,  tilling  uj) 
the  intervals,  and  sketching  many  noted  adjacent  places.  Ju 
this  wav  lie  has  described  some  ftjatures  not  betore  observed.  In 
particular,  a  tower  .still  existing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Old 
liailev.  and  considerable  remains  of  Oripplegato  Postern.  Of 
Sax(*n  Lomlon  tln*re  exists  not  a  vestige,  nor  does  there  appi^ar 
any  authority  for  supposing  it  to  have  presented  any  other  ap- 
pearanc<‘  than  that  of  the  patched  ruins  of  the  Roman  city, 
ravag(‘d  by  repeated  tires. 

‘  'Dior  an<l  Wodt*n  usurjied  the  Ivoinau  temples,  somt?  of  whieh  are 
Itrlieved  to  liavt*  been  ])revioasly  dedieatt'd  to  the  Phristiaii  ritual ; 
Knya.  the  'l\*ut«)nie  Vmus,  ]ierha])s  had  her  shrine  on  the  site  now 
••ailed  I'riday-street,  and  (’aer  Llnndain  became  Liimlenhvrig,  hut  in 
the  ilisorder  wlfu-h  prevailed,  the  eomlition  of  the  mixiMl  races  wlm 
ti*nant(‘d  the  usurped  habitation  of  the  Uoman  city,  aj)pear.s  to  have 
n'semhlel  that  t)f  wihl  hogs  revelling  in  a  vineyard.’ 


It  renmined  for  the  Xorman  siu'cession  to  give  a  fresh  and 
noble  asp-ect  to  the  architectural  features  of  London,  one  of 
which,  the  Keep,  or  White  Tower,  of  J.,ondon,  remains  in  sub- 
.stance,  ami  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  tine  cha])el  of  St. 
dohn,  Wiiich  it  contains,  will  .soon  be  disburthened  of  the  presses 
which  contain  the  navy  reconls,  and  again  become  visible  in  its 
lofty  ami  mitssive  proportions.  The  beginning  of  the  Norman 
period  proved  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  churches  and  the 
magniticent  residi'uces  of  wealthy  ecclesiastics  were  raised  in 
.suitable  abundance. 


‘ ’f he  exertions  of  Dunstan,  vigtirmisly  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  had 
by  the  time  of  the  (’tuupu'st.  realized  t«)  the  Phurch  about  a  third  of 
the  landed  pro])erty  of  the  nation,  and  the  endowment  of  churches  and 
monasteries  was  ])n)portionate  to  such  means,  together  with  the  aids 
which  the  commutation  of  penances  made  availal)le.  The  Pompieror, 
who  owed  his  sui*eess  in  a  groat  naxisure  to  the  countenance  of  the 
I'ojM*  and  the  support  of  the  Phureh,  was  at  lirst  a  liluTal  patron  of 
its  endownuMits,  and  ecclesiastical  eililiei‘s  became  a  tv])e  of  the  wealth 
ainl  splendtiiir  ot  the  ambitious  clergy  of  France  and  Italv,  introduced 
by  his  sway  and  ]>romote<l  by  his  successors.  When  religion  and 
chivalry  became  associated,  London  was  thronged  with  sumptuous 
edifices,  suitable  by  their  magnitude,  to  accommodate  the  retinue  of 
prelates  and  their  clergy,  whose  state  rivalled  that  of  the  nobles,  and 
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with  the  extensive  inonasleries  of  tlie  newly-introduced  orders,  who 
jdiinted  themselves  in  rivalry  with  the  orij^inal  Henedietines,  the  eeele- 
^iastieal  warriors  of  the  Temple  and  ol‘  the  order  t>f  St.  .lohn  of  .Jeru¬ 
salem  heinu:  eonspieiious.  Those  establishments,  with  their  walls  and 
i^Mtes,  in  like  manner  with  the  residences  of  the  greater  nobles,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serit‘s  of  isolated  strongholds,  amon^  which  the  wealthier  citi¬ 
zens  had  their  s\d>stantial  dwellings  and  the  ]K>orer  sort  their  hovels, 
pnunisiaiously  seattenMl — a  minified  assemhlai^e,  graced  with  the  dis- 
|flay  ol‘  solemn  procession  and  ^litterin^  ])a’4eant,  and  rendered  p;ay 
and  exhilarating  by  minstrelsy  and  the  manly  sports  and  exercises  ot* 
the  citizens.’ 


A  bright  ])iotiire,  on  the  shadow  side  of  whieli  sliouhl  be 
contrasted  the  tyranny  of  tlie  n(d)les,  the  exactions  of  the 
( dinreli,  the  oppressions  t(^  which  the  commonalty  were  liable, 
the  tilth  of  their  undraine»l  dwellings  and  the  abominations  of 
nnpaved  .streets  and  pent  alleys,  whereof  fiXMpient  vi.sitations  of 
plague  and  ])e.stilence  were  the  natural  eonse<pience,  to  which 
may  1k‘  added  tln‘  imjMjrfeot  state  of  the  poliia*  and  the  want  of 
provision  for  lighting  the  stretds  at  night.  These  latter  olfered 
such  scop(‘  for  depredation,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  mur¬ 
ders  and  robberies  were  committed  by  hands  of  citizens,  so  that 
it  was  tlangorous  to  go  out  after  tlark  without  armed  attendance. 
Among  th('  monasteries  erected  in  the  Norman  period,  that  of 
St.  iJartholomew  the  Great,  near  Smithlield,  has  a  peculiar 
intere.st,  not  only  in  its  t‘xi.sting  remain.s,  hut  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  earne.st  devottulness  by  which  its  founder, 
Kahore,  accomjdish(‘d  an  undertaking,  tlu^  htandicial  re.sult  of 
which  is  perpetuatt‘d  in  the  ]U*e.s(‘nt  St.  Ikirtholomew's  Hospital. 
Tih‘  record  (d  this  |>ious  work  is  preserved  in  a  manu.script  of  the 
I’ottonian  f’olleclion  in  the  British  Museum. 

Itahoii*  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  a  lianger-on  of  the  court 
of  Henry  1.  Stow  descrilu  s  him  as  a  plea.sant-witted  gentle¬ 
man,  and  therefore  in  his  time  called  the  king’s  minstrel.  How¬ 
ever,  he  exj>erienced  a  moral  change,  and  wiuit  <'n  a  ])ilgrimage 
to  the  .shrin(‘s  of  the  AjMtstles  Peter  and  Paul,  at  ilome,  ami 
while  tarrying  tliere  he  was  ‘vexe<l  with  grievous  sicknes.s,’ under 
which  he  vowed  that  .should  he  he  re.ston*<l  to  health,  Hie  would 
make  an  hos])ital  in  recreation  of  jioor  men,  and  to  them  so  there 
gathered,  nece.ssaries  minister  alter  his  ])ower.’  He  then  wa.s 
vi>iied  in  a  ‘vision  full  of  tlrea<l  and  swet‘tness,'  by  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  who  Commanded  him  to  found  a  church  in  the  .suburbs  of 
London.  Iteturning  to  Bngland,  ‘  Uahere  ma(h*  his  appeal  to 
the  king,  t<»uching  the  obligation  which  lay  Ujum  his  conscience, 
and  was  fav(»urahly  reciMved,  as  well  on  account  of  the  high 
authority  by  which  he  ]»leade<l,  as  that,  moreover,  a  traditionary 
sanctity  apjiertained  to  the  particular  spot  indicated  as  the  site 
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of  his  iutendtMl  eilitice,  through  a  revelation  conceniing  it,  whicli 
ha«l  heeii  previously  vouchsiitetl  to  KJwanl  the  Confessor/ 
‘  Three  men  of  CJreece,  also,  siiys  the  inanuscri])t,  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  worshippetl  Cod  up>n  the  same  spot,  and  j)rophesied 
that  Ikto  should  he  huilt  an  acce]>tal)le  temple,  and  that  its 
fame  should  attain  from  the  spring  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down.'  It  apix  ars  that  little  aid  had  been  granted  l>y  the  king 
wlien  Ridiere  began  to  clear  the  ground,  which,  according  to  the 
original  account,  he  found  in  a  most  wretched  idight. 

There  are  so  maiiy  p(Uiits  of  good  old  English  character  in 
this  MS.  that  we  shouhl  be  glad  to  (piote  from  it,  if  S[)ace  per¬ 
mitted.  It  is  puldished  entire,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the 
^  Archieologia,'  and  it  is  worthy  of  perusal.  The  existing  version 
and  Kahere’s  tomb  appear  to  correspond  in  point  of  date,  and  they 
both  probably  owe  tlieir  j)roduction  to  the  revival  in  the  Romish 
church  of  the  monuments  of  its  eminent  members,  which  pre- 
cedeil  the  Ihdbrmation.  They  may  date  from  about  the  year 
lilO,  at  which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  |)riory  was  rel)uilt. 
Stow  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  monument  by  Prior  Bolton. 
On  either  side  of  tlu'  (‘fhgy  kneels  a  canon,  having  before  him  the 
Bible,  ojM'ii  at  tht'  forty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

Though  nearly  every  feature  of  this  noble  building  is  still 
reprt'scnted  by  existing  reinain.s,  we  are  reminded  of  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  a  few  n‘ct‘nt  years.  A  Norman  chapel,  of  peculiar 
solemnity,  has  been  razed  for  the  erection  of  a  school.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  MS.  ‘  In  the  east  part  of  the  same  church  is  an 
oratorv,  and  in  that  an  altar  in  the  honour  of  the  most  blessed 


and  perp(‘tual  Virgin  Mary.’  And  it  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
Virgin  here  appt‘ared  to  <'ne  of  the  canons,  named  Hubert,  to 
complain  that  ‘  her  darlings/  the  canons,  were  remiss  in  their 
duty  of  prayer  and  vigil.  With  this  antupie  vestige  were  like- 
wis<'  swe])t  away  the  ruins  of  the  south  transept  and  the  arch 
of  the  cha])t(‘r"hous<\  this  part  of  the  building  having  been 
ilestroyed  by  tire  alxnit  twenty  years  ago.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  extended  westward  to  the  fine  Early  En(jVif<h 
gate,  which  gives  acce.ss  to  St.  Bartholomew' ’s  Close  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  Smithfiehl,  has  long  since  disappeared.  An 
<‘tching  of  the  gate  ap])ears  in  the  w'ork  before  us.  The  pre¬ 
sent  parish  church  is  the  choir  of  the  Norman  edifice,  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  and  the 
crypt  of  Bow  church,  the  only  large  vestige  of  the  j)eriod  remain¬ 
ing  in  Ij<nidoh.  It  is  solemn  and  massive,  as  though  coii.structed 
in  defiance  of  time.  Blocked  up  by  the  modern  altar  is  jvnapse, 
which  appears  to  have  formerly  been  the  chancel,  and  wdiich,  if 
opened  out,  would  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  and  space  of  the 
choir.  The  area  within  the  cloisters  measures  about  a  hundred 
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feet  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  hut  only  the  east  cloister  remains, 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  refectory  is  appropriated  for  a 
manufactory  of  tobacco ;  the  original  timber  roof  remains  at  a 
height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  tlie  other  dimensions  of  this 
great  chamber  are,  in  length  about  a  hundred  feet,  by  thirty  in 
breadth ;  under  the  refectory  is  a  noble  crypt,  now  divided  and 
used  for  cellarage.  The  i)rior’s  house  exists  in  the  disguise  of  a 
gimp  manufactory  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  remains  of 
the  othces  appear  among  the  neighbouring  dwelling-houses.  In 
a  large  houst‘,  the  site  of  which  answers  to  that  of  the  stables, 
wood-yard,  \'c.,  in  a  s^iociHcation  made  at  the  time  of  the  sup¬ 
pression,  are  two  tine  wainscoted  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
vaulted  ceiling  and  a  good  carved  mantelpiece.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  appertained  to  a  residence  of  Lord  Rich, 
who  hatl  a  grant  of  the  buildings  and  site  of  the  pnoy.  This 
worthy  was  the  ‘  father  of  the  apothegm'  ‘  Well  done  if  warily.' 
(■romwell,  it  was  said,  ‘  was  tlie  mall  and  Rich  the  hammer 
of  abbeys,’  and  he  proved  himself  a  diligent  agent  to  the 
overbearing  king  in  the  work  of  wholesale  appropriation,  his 
maxim  being,  ‘when  those  religious  societies  saw  they  had  faults 
enough  discovered  to  takeaway  their  lands,  they  had  wit  enough 
to  give  them  up  ;  and  it  was  his  rule,  by  the  art  of  casuistry,  in 
which  he  was  a  master,  to  suggest  the  faults  upon  which  he 
acted.  When  sent  to  Moore,  he  asked  him,  ‘  Whether  he  ivoiild 
(tchuncledife  the  sapreine  heady  if  it  were  enjoined  by  an 
act  of  parliament  Sir  Thomas  asked  him  again,  ‘  If  the 
parliament  enacted  that  God  should  not  be  Lordy  ichether  he 
should  consent  to  if  T  And  those  words  undid  him.  The 
following  ('xempliHcation  of  ‘  Well  done  if  warily’  is  related  by 
Lloyd,*  who  liad  it  from  the  mouth  of  Rich’s  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  : — 

‘  Rich,  then  living  in  (bvat  St.  Rartholoinew’s,  though  outwardly 
concurring  with  the  rest,  began  now  secretly  to  iavour  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  sent  him  a  letter,  tluTcin  ae(|uainting  him  with  all 
j)assages  at  the  council  hoanl,  suhscrihing  the  same  (cither  otit  of 
haste  or  familiarity),  witli  no  other  direction  save  To  the  Duke, 
(‘ujoining  his  servant,  then  luuvly  entered  into  his  family,  (piickly  to 
deliver  it.  The  man  made  more  haste  than  good  speed,  and  his  lord, 
wondering  at  his  (piick  ndurn,  demanded  of  him  wliere  the  duke  was, 
when  he  delivered  him  the  letter  r  In  the  charter  house,  (said  the  servant) 
on  the  same  token  that  he  read  it  at  the  window,  and  smiled  thereat, 
but  the  Lord  Ricli  smiled  not  at  the  relation,  as  sadly  sensible  of  the 
mistake,  and  delivering  uj)  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  no  great 
triend  of  liis,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Wonder 
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not  if  tlnsl<»nl  n^so  tarlv  up  the  next  morninur,  wlio  may  he  ]»resumed 
nut  to  have  slept  all  ni^^ht.  lie  hieth  to  theeourt,  and,  havini>:  i.^<)Uen 
ailinittanee  into  the  lH*d-ehamher  before  the  kin^  was  iij),  tell  (h)wn  on 
his  knees,  and  ilesired  that  his  old  a^^e  ini^dit  he  eased  of  his  hurtheii- 
some  otliee  ;  ]»lea<lin^' that  there  ou^dit  to  he  some  preparatory  intervals 
in  statesmen,  between  their  temporal  business  and  their  death,  in  order 
to  whieh,  he  desired  U)  retire  to  Essex,  there  to  attend  his  own 
tleVi)tions  ;  nor  would  he  rise  irom  the  ufround  till  the  kini^  had  i^ranted 
his  retjuest.  And  he  thus  saved  himself  from  Ikmiujc  strii^Kul  others, 
hv  lirst  pullini,^  oil'  his  own  elothes,  whi>,  otherwise,  had  lost  his 
ehane<*llor’s  place  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  council  hoard.’ 

Anioni;  tlio  etchings  in  Nfr.  Archer’s  work  is  ^  \  Room  iii  tlie 
Coach  and  Horst‘S,’ a  mean  ]ml)lic-liouse  in  Rartholomew  CUose, 
hut  formerly  an  a])|)Cinlaife  to  the  monastery,  ’i  his  is  the  best 
illustration  in  the  t\)ll(^ction,  tim  oriesly  air  of  the  neglected  room 
heini^  enhanced  hy  tin*  manai^ement  of  tlie  lioht,  a  sniall  portion 
wh(*n‘of  (and  that  only  such  as  stru«;oles  over  the  house-to]»s 
tiuL^ed  with  the  smok(‘  of  the  city)  is  admitted  hy  a  deeply 
recessed  window,  and  is  retlected  upon  a  scpialid  unmade  bed 
and  some  articles  of  slovenly  co.stume — an  old  pair  of  hoots 
thrown  upon  scanty  frajjjments  of  ragged  carpet,  &c.  A  hroad- 
slu'et,  settin^j  forth  the  adventures  of  a  sprightly  Young  Farmer 
of  Ks.sex,  and  a  ‘  East  dying  speech  and  confession,’  Ac.,  the 
latter  with  its  a]>propriate  heading  of  a  gibbet,  are  the  })ietorial 
decorations  of  th(‘  ajuirtment.  A  door  tliat  has  not  been  ojumed 
from  time  immemorial,  but  which,  local  tradition  savs,  conceals 
tin'  tokens  of  a  horrid  murder,  darkens  a  shadowy  rt^ce.ss,  and 
bars  the  J^hu'ht'ard  cliand)er  ht'vond.  There  ouirht  to  he  a  ehost 
story  to  complete  the  attractions  which  this  apartment  holds  forth 
t<*r  a  nocturnal  adventure, — tin?  terms  are  cheap,  fourpence  })or 
night  being  the  charge  to  Smithtield  drovers,  and  such  unima¬ 
ginative  w’ights  as  sei‘k  repo.st*  under  its  dingy  auspices.  These 
are  the  ordinary  t(‘atures  of  this  inauspicious  lodging,  ‘  hut  it  has 
originally  been  a  noble  a])artment,  about  thirty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  arched  roof, 
tin*  ]>oint('d  ends  ot  which  being  distorted  by  the  ]udl  of  the 
strong  timh(‘rs  that  help  to  suj)])ort  it,  remiers  it  dilHcult  to 
judge  as  to  what  perioil  the  pro])ortions  of  the  arch  might  he 
itientitied  with,  hut  the  substantial  nature  of  the  building  is 
betokened  by  tlie  bulk  <»t  the  wall,  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
anti(pie  character  ot  the  north  end  of  this  apartment,  as  shown  in 
the  etching,  is  marn'd  by  a  chimney  liaving  been  carrit*d  througli 
the  iloor  and  penetr.iting  the  apex  of  the  roof.  A  heavy  cornice, 
Waring  escutcheons,  which  skirts  the  springs  of  the  roof,  belongs 
to  the  style  ot  the  end  ot  tlie  titteenth  or  beginning  of  tlie  six- 
,  ,  and  some  iiuiications  of  a  small  door,  which  has 
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been  built  up,  seem  to  refer  to  about  the  same  period.  Ihis 
a])artiueut  is  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  of  no  very  recent  date. 

Amou!^  other  a}>purteiiances  of  the  monastery  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Arcirer  is  the  mulberry  <^arden.  We  remember,  about  ten 
years  ai^o,  the  t^Tubbmjjj  up  ot  the  last  stock  refeiied  to  by  the 
author,  as  a  lingering  survivor,  which  may  have  furnished,  in  its 
priin»‘,  a  dainty  especially  favoured  by  the  sweet^toothed  canons 

on in  the  refectory.  ,  c  \ 

Another  ea])ital  etching  represents  the  Salt  Tower,  one  of  the 
oldest  towers  by  which  the  ballium  wall  surrounding  the  kee})  or 
White  Tower  was  defended.  The  view  was  taken  in  IS  ib,  when 
the  demolition  of  an  ohl  canteen,  called  the  ‘  Golden  C  hain,  and 
another  house,  laid  ojmui  the  ancitait  ballium  wall,  constructed 
by  William  Lougchamp,  bishop  of  Kly,  and  chancellor  of  Kngland, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.,  in  consecpience  of  a  (piarrel  with 
rrince  «lohn,  and  under  ])rete‘nce  of  providing  Jigainst  his 
designs  upon  the  state,  lie  likewise  surrounded  this  wall  with 
a  ditch,  which,  however,  must  haveb:v‘u  considerably  within  the 
coiujiass  of  the  present  fosse,  as  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  111.  this  was  again  enclosed  with  an  earthen  bulwark, 
afterwards  replaced  by  a  wall  ot  brick,  in  the  reign  of  Hdward  IV  . 
The  ancient  wall  was  composed  of  blocks  of  chalk,  which  were 
removed,  and  the  wall  dmnolished.  Dr.  Stukely,  in  his  specula¬ 
tive  ma]>  of  London,  lays  down  what  he  terms  Arx  Pdlatlna, 
suj)posed  bv  him  to  liave  been  erected  by  the  Ihnperor  Gon.stan- 
tim*,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  of  Ijondon.  Ih'oof  of 
th(‘  Ronnan  wall  having  cro.ssed  this  site  has  been  found  in 
the  discovery'  of  masonry  constructed  in  the  })eculiar  Roman 
manner;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  s  murder,  coni- 
mitt(*d  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  it  yvas  jiroved,  upon 
a  (piesticm  as  to  whether  the  murder  yvas  committed  yvithin  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  or  in  Middle.sex,  that  the  city  yvalls  traversed 
the  buildings  contained  yvithin  the  toyver,  and  his  apartment 
bcang  on  tlu^  yy est  of  it,  persons  there  inunisoned  came  ficcordingly 
undia*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  The  discovery  of  coins  of  the 
Kmperors  llonorius  and  Arcadius,  in  digging  foundations  for  the 
Ordnance  Office,  in  1777,  induced  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Kxeter,  and 
])resident  of  the  Soci«*ty  of  Anticjuarie.s,  to  conclude  this  site  to 
liave  Inam  ‘the  cajiital  fortress  of  the  Romans,  their  treasury  as 
yvell  as  their  mint."  The  remarkabh^  e.xpression  of  Fitzsteplien, 
in  reference  to  the  Toyver,  yvhich  in  his  day  must  have  appeared  a 
comjiaratively  modern  feature  among  the  exten.sive  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  citv,  has  ahvays  been  a  matter  of  speculation. 


‘'rh(‘  city  of  London,’  he  says,  ‘  hath  in  the  east  a  very  great  and 
iin)st  stnnig  j»alatinatt‘  tower,  whose  turrets  and  walls  do  rise  from  a 
deep  foundation  ;  the  mortar  thereof  is  teinpere<l  yvith  the  blood  of 
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bcwits.’  This  account,  written  within  a  century  of  the  ])criod  assio^ied 
to  the  erection  ol  A\  illiain  the  Com|uerors  tower,  a])pCiirs  to  ilis- 
tinj^ui^h  some  eiliticc  ot  remote  origin,  with  a  stian^e  tiaditionary 
a<.‘i^tTnpaniinent,  which,  it  it  (*un  he  supposi'tl  to  con\e\  an\  nKanin^  at 
all,  ini^dit  he  construed  into  :m  indelinito  allusion  to  the  hlood  of 
Roman  KicTitices,  w  hereby  the  foundations  of  the  editice  had  been  con- 
hccrated.  At  any  rate,"  the  comi)aratively  speaking  ne\yly-erecte(l 
tower  of  the  (Vmcpieror  must  have  been  familiar,  together  with  all  the 
]>artieidars  of  its  erection,  to  the  monkish  chronicler,  ami  in  this  view 
his  account  sui^fi^csts  the  striking  inference  that  the  AN  hite  Tower  (so 
called)  may  linve  bei‘n  only  rmmstructed  upon  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  Jtonlan  f(»rtress.  .  .  .  With  n^l'crence  to  the  title  by  which  the 
Xorman  tow'cr  has  been  distinguished  as  (\esar  s  tow’cr, 

“  Ye  tow’crs  of  Julius,  London’s  lasting  shame!” 

although  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  Julius  Cicsar  ever  sot 
f(X)t  on  the  soil  of  London,  this  title,  supposing  the  existence  of  a 
Roman  tower,  may  have  been  bestowed,  without  reference  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  invader  of  Rritain,  u]»on  the  editiee  in  lionour  of  the  contemporary 
l'a*sar,  or  pri'sumcd  heir  to  the  emj)ire,  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  title  appears  in  a  record  of  a  survey  made 
in  the  ndgn  of  Hi‘nrv  the  Kighth,  in  connexion  with  the  Salt  Tower, 
when*  it  is  designated  as  Julius  Caesar’s  tower,  but  whether  IVom  any 
tnidil  ionary  refen*nce  to  a  Roman  origin  there  a])pcars  no  evidence  to 
indicate.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  towers  bv  w  hicli  the 
ballium  surrounding  the  keep  w’as  defended,  being  supposed  to  date 
fn»m  tin*  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Tl\e  Salt  Tower  is  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  vaulted  dungeon  in  the  basement  story,  suiTounded  by 
dtvp  reee.'ises.  The  story  aluwe  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  stmie  steps 
leatling  from  the  ballium  wall,  called  the  king’s  gallery. 


S<nei*nl  remarkable  devices,  the  work  of  captives,  are  cut  in 
the  walls  on  this  storv.  Next  to  the  circuit  of  London  Wall  the 
author  In-stows  bis  most  minute  attention  on  a  survey  of  the 
Fleet  ditch,  trom  its  source  at  Hampstead,  and  its  associations, 
from  the  remote  time  of  its  virgin  ])urity  to  the  days  wlien  the 
uproar  (»t  H(x*kley-in-tbe-Hole  mingled  w  ith  its  sluggish  murmurs, 
and  ilownwards.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  bis  picture 
of  its  ‘virgin  stream  tiowing  under  the  western  inclosure  of 
the  lnnol>antes,"  whether,  a.s  ‘threading  its  silent  way  through 
the  j>rimcval  forest  of  oak  and  beech  undisturbed  save  when  the 
elk  or  the  tremendous  unis  rusbetl  from  the  brake  to  slake  its 
thirst  or  lave  its  limbs  in  the  yet  nameless  river,  or  curving  to 
murmuring  falls  nigh  which  the  beaver  constructed  its  weir,  or 
spreading  its  waters  where  the  ]);iinted  Celt  paddled  his  coracle 
In'tween  its  eml>owenHl  shores,  ere  yet  the  chronicler  had  com¬ 
menced  his  task,  unless,  indeed,  some  long-forgotten  lav  of  the 
llruiilic  bard  may  have  lu‘en  tuned  in  its  praise,  and  sung  among 
the  sacred  groves  which  then  hallowed  its  banks." 
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Here  is  a  companion  picture  of  a  later  and  more  familiar 
character,  accompanying  an  etching  of  ‘  Old  houses  at  the  back 
of  Fichi-lane,  with  tlie  open  part  of  the  Fleet  ditch  — 


*  The  congivgiition  of  diliipidatod  hovels  and  ‘‘  rats’  castles”  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  aeeoinpanying  view,  formed  lately  l>art  of  a  district  of  a 
like  ruinous  character,  much  of  which  still  cumbers  the  ground,  and  is 
lH)un(UHl.  not  inappro])riately,  at  its  extremities,  by  the  approimh  to 
Newpite  from  the  foot  of  llolborn,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by 

the  House  of  Correction  in  Coldbath-helds . Quitting  the 

landmarks  of  civilization,  and  diving  among  the  sinuosities  of  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  j)ent  thoroughfares,  which  have 
no  title  in  street  nomenclature,  blind  ))assages,  ways  which  lead 
thnmgh  tenements  ruined  and  deserted,  or  over  the  r(H)fs  of  half- 
luiried  hovels,  stumhliug  among  the  decaying  timl)ers  of  houses,  roof¬ 
less  au<l  shattered,  but  still  continuing  to  scTve  as  roosting-j»laees  for 
the  vestiges  of  humanity  that  i)eo})le  this  forlorn  region,  amid  lilth  in- 
descrihahle,  and  the  aeeiimulated  garbage  and  congestion  of  all  imagi¬ 
nable  and  unimaginable  odours,  we  approach  the  innermost  ])artsof  the 
land,  and  espy  somewhat  of  its  murky  wonders.  And,  wonderful,  in¬ 
deed,  it  seems  that  wealthy  and  ])opulous  London,  with  its  sj)lendour 
and  resources,  should  tolerate  so  deU‘stable  a  nook  on  the  very  confines 
of  its  spai*ious  marts  ;  that  it  should  have  never  a  besom  to  cleanse  this 
foul  and  festering  corner,  a  biveding-plaee  for  fevers,  cholera,  and  other 
more  lingtTing  but  eipially  fatal  diseases  that  congeal  the  vital  Iluids, 
under  a  continual  access  of  slow  ])oison.  Having  advanced  “thus  far 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land,”  the  Fleet  ditch,  the  Acheron  of  this 
Avernua^  is  seen  weltering  in  its  open  channel,  which  longitudinally 
divides  the  district  here  deserilK’d,  presenting  on  its  ojiposite  coast 
only  another  variety  of  scpialor  and  dilajiidation.  Here  every  vestige 
of  or<h*r  ap}>eais  to  be  lost  sight  of;  old  house's  which  seem  to  have 
seen  better  days,  odiliees  with  some  marks  of  ornameuitation,  and  of 
such  a  sizt'  as  may  have  once  entitled  them  to  the  cliaracte*r  of  sub¬ 
stantial  habitations,  stand  huddled  among  wooden  sheds,  hollow  ear- 


easji's  (>1  other  houses,  ami  shaj)eless  heaps  where  the  buildings  have 
<lee*ayed  and  lallen  piecemeal — a  mere  labyrinth  through  which  you 
]>ick  your  way,  not  unmolested  by  certain  dogs  of  most  villanous 
asjK'ct,  that,  without  any  of  the  more  lively  manifestations  of  their 
species,  lend  an  unwt'lcome  escort,  snulling  about  your  shins  as  though 
only  hesitating  in  which  ])artie\dar  place  to  fix  their  teeth.  Thus  you 
an-ive  at  a  j>art  where  the  ditch  In'romes  considerably  widened,  and  on 
the  o})])Osite  bank  appear  the  shamhles  of  the  carrion  butchers  of 
Shaqi’s-alley.  Horsi's  of  all  ages  and  degrt*es,  the  maimed,  the 
diseased,  and  the  su|K‘rannuated,  await  here  the  final  blow,  fetlock 
deep  in  the  gore  of  such  as  have  already  received  their  quietus,  in 
order  that  the  multitude  of  dogs,  eats,  iind  consumers  of  sausages 
may  Ik*  duly  catered  for,  the  latter  savoury  viand  being  abundantly 
manufactured  in  this  neighbourhood  in  all  its  varieties  of  real  Kppuig, 
(lennan,  llologna,  down  to  the  humble  saveloy  at  two  a  penny,  and 
the  skins  destined  to  contain  the  highly-Havoured  mess  (strong  meat 
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mjuiri's  strong  soasoiuii'^)  may  In*  siH?n  haii^niLr  in  strings  over  tlio 
n*i*kiii^'  chamicl  of  the  Mitch,  |)rohal)ly  to  enhance  their  mildewed  and 
forci;^n  a])|)carance,  or  ]K*rhaj)s  to  u^ive  an  ;ulditional  (joiit^  to  those 
I  ojndar  dainties.  'I'hc  knackers’  shi*ds  are  tlie  rats’  bamiuetin^'-hoiise ; 
in  thest*  j)arts  the  kin^  t>l  the  rats  liolds  his  eoiirt,  and  reviews  his 
myriad  armies,  cruel,  tearless,  and  indej)endent  as  the  tyrant  oi 

Uahomev,  who  sits  on  a  throne  ot*  his  enemies’  skulls . The 

liuman  inhahitanfs  wouhl  strike  the  mere  daylij^ht  observer  as  com- 
prisinj^  oidv  women  and  ehildrt*n.  ^J’he  men  eschew  observation  Ironi 
prudential  motives.  Of  the  former,  ^rou])s  may  be  seen  erouehinnr  on 
steps  or  huddled  toi^fether  within  the  doorways  of  their  wretched 
alHKles,  hlcar-eyed  and  stu]>etic‘d  under  the  eolla])se  succeeding  a 
dehaueii  of  ^nn — the  ^drl  oi'  twelve  and  the  woman  of  twenty-live 
wearini^  the  same  air  of  callous  apathy,  the  result  ot  the  like  ])ernieious 
eause.  'I’he  a;^e  of  from  tive-and-twenty  to  thirty  is  here  the  maxi¬ 
mum  ti'rmof  female  life,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  they  are  terril)le 
oiu's,  the  few  really  ohl  women  met  with  in  those  parts  beinjj^  such  as 
an  extraordinary  stn*ni;th  of  llbre  has  enabled  to  defy  the  elfeits  of 
eontiniu**!  debauehery — the  slaves  of  the  elder  thieves  and  tlu* 
tt*mpters  and  nursini^  moth(*rs  of  the  young  fraternity.  ...  In  tlu* 
vounj^  frv  the  children  of  tlu*  soil,  as  they  mav  well  be  termed — it 
may  be  n*marked.  that  while  they  exhibit  none  of  the  graces  of  in¬ 
fancy,  they  are  (‘»pially  fret*  from  the  characteristic  dis^day  of  childish 


tt>  lil‘tet*n,  but  in  them  is  tleveloped  the  im})ulse  of  play,  still,  however, 
in  a  setlatt*  aiul  calculating  spirit.  l*itch  ami  tt>ss,  and  other  games 
ot  chance,  d(*xtt‘rity,  or  such  as  include  a  little  bv-practiet*,  engage 
tlu*  attentitui  of  those  young  Spartans,  when  not  ])rofessionally 
emj»loye«l  on  the  /ey/c  A///*,  or  s/tcihuf/  a  fill.f  A  short  ])ipe  is  an 
imli>pcnsahh*  tcatun*  in  tlu*  countt*nanee  of  boys  of  this  class  from 
the  age  ot  live  years  upwanls.  Such  is  the  scene  where  gt'neration 
attt*r  generation  ot  tlu*  most  vile  ami  di'sperate  characters  have  been 
born,  nursrd,  ami  cducat(*d  in  crime,  even  to  the  pitch  of  moral  lycan- 
thrv»py,  whose  rabid  a]»petite  blood  only  can  assuage.’ 

In  another  paper — for  witli  the  exco])tion  of  tbc  localities  of 
London  W  all  and  tin*  Flo(‘t,  the  subjects  are  taken  uj)  without 
any  kind  ot  connexion  with  each  other — the  author  maintains, 
with  a  .siitistactorv  amount  of  evidence,  the  fact  of  a  Tenude  ot 
Liana  having  t*xisted  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Post  OtHce, 
in  St.  Martin  .s-le-(  Jrand,  where  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
editice  were  discov(*red  in  ])reparing  the  foundations  of  the 
aiilding.  Ibis  article  is  accompanied  by  an  etching  of  an  altar 


•  Straliug  handkerchiefs. 

t  1  hie  of  tin*  practices  among  juvenile  thieves  is  to  skulk  about  shojis,  and, 
>»atchmg  their  op|>orluuit y,  to  civep  in,  and  empty  the  till  of  its  coutcuts. 
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(»f  Diana,  found  near  the  spot,  but  which  lias  erroneously  been 
described  in  other  works  as  an  altar  ot  Apollo.  Ihis^inteiesting 
feature  of  lloinan  London  is  deposited  in  Goldsmiths  Hall,  lii 
the  etchinj^s  which  embellish  this  work,  a  method  of  producing  a 
secondary  tint,  not  unlike  ettects  observable  in  the  works  ot  Kem- 
brandt,  is  ]n*actised  with  great  success.  1  his  is  ])articulurly  observ- 
alde  in  a  view  of  the  crypt  under  the  chapel  ot  Ijambeth  Palace, 
the  ilegrces  of  light  and  shadow  being  graduated  to  a  ])oint  ot 
great  intensity  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  one  ot  the  windows  and 
loses  itself  in  the  gloom  <jt  the  remote  vaults;  likewise  in  a  vi6w 
of  the  wall  of  the  Tower  postern  and  of  remains  ot  London  Wall, 
near  Trinitv-sipiare,  where  the  textun'  of  the  decayed  stone  is 
rendered  with  great  faithfulness.  Indeed,  in  several  ot  these 
subjects,  it  is  tjvident  that  the  masonry  has  been  drawn,  stone 
by  stone,  so  as  to  show  as  well  the  peculiarities  ot  construction 
as  the  effects  of  time  and  decay. 

d'he  last  of  the  old  London  shops  called  hulks,  pulled  down  a 
few  years  ago,  near  Temple  Bar,  brings  in  a  perspective  ot  the 
youngest  of  the  city  })ortals,  the  (piestion  of  whose  longer  exist¬ 
ence  atVorded  a  recent  to})ic  for  the  news])apers.  The  time  when 
the  sketch  was  taken  a])])ears  to  have  been  the  a;ra  of  Uciiend 
Tom  TItunth,  as  indicated  by  a  jdacard  carried  on  the  sunny 
sitle  of  the  street,  while  on  the  shadow’y  side  stalks  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Aristides,  about  the  last  tinished  work  of  the  untortu- 
nate  llaydon,  whose  indignant  comment  on  the  ])ublic  taste  in 
j)assing  his  exhibition  to  crowd  the  reception  room  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  al>ortion  is  recorded  in  his  dournal.  Connected  with  this 
subject  w'c  have  a  leview  of  the  many  and  varied  associations 
which  hav(‘  shed  an  interest  over  the  otherwise  unattractive  city 
]>or(al.  Tliis  includt's  the  ])ageants  which  have  passed  under  its 
shadow,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  the  triumj)hant  return  of 
Clsarh‘s  11.,  and  the  rueful  spectacle  which  it  exhibited  some 
eighty  years  afterwards,  when  distigureil  by  ‘  the  heads  of  those 
devot(‘d  gentleiin'ii  who  forfeited  their  lives  in  a  desj)Jirate  etfort 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  house  of  Stuart,  ex- 
]M»sed  as  if  in  bitter  derision  of  tin?  monarchs  of  that  line,  whose 
etli'des  adorn  the  niches  of  the  editice.'  Among  these  niini- 
niscences  are  not  forgotten,  Chaucer  and  the  hTanciscan,  Sir 
.iohn  Oldcastle,  Clement ’s-lane,  and  the  Gunpowder  Conspira¬ 
tors;  Pop(;’s  tirst  bow  to  Warburton,  in  the  sho]>  of  Jlobinsoii 
the  bookseller;  Johnson,  holding  by  a  ]>ost  anti  laughing  like 
a  rhint>cen)S,  sending  ibrth  ])eals  so  loinl  that  in  the  silence 
tJ  the  night  his  voice  seems  to  resound  troin  Temple  Bar  to 
Fleet  ditch  ;  Swift,  already  halting  on  the  Tory  leg,  st(?ps  over 
to  the  Del'll  to  dine  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Atldison;  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  in  his  scarlet  roquelaire,  struts  forth  a  doctor  of  medi- 
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cine  from  liia  lodgin^^  at  No.  2,  Brick-court,  in  the  Temple.  Of 
the  cotfee-houst*s  and  taverns  of  this  storied  locality,  ^\tndofi  is 
no  more,  hut  ‘J)icks^  and  the  ‘  liainbow  still  flourish,  dhe 
famed  tavern,  kept  by  Simon  ^\  adloe,  oj  skinkersy  Avhere 
Pope  says  of  Ben  Johnson — 

‘The  Muses  met  him  at  the  Bevil,’ 

lirus  left  an  im])erishable  celebrity  in  its  Apollo  Club  and  Ler/es 
Coiivivdh’fi.  IJerts  likewise,  on  the  Teinide  side  of  the  Ikr, 
Bernard  Lintot  had  his  shop,  and  Tooke,  another  bookseller; 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  Shire-lane,  took  place 
that  solemn  dehate  on  the  point  of  precedence  by  the  countiy 
gentlemen  recorded  in  the  ])ages  of  the  ‘Tatleri — a  scene  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Ward,  or  Frith  ;  and  which,  to  those  who  have 
read  the  jiassage,  renders  it  impossible  to  pass  the  spot  without 
being  reminde<l  of  thosi^  celebrated  twaddlcrSj  and  their  strife  of 
mutual  deference,  like  a  garrulous  com])any  of  geese  essaying 
the  entiy  of  a  barn  door.  Other  etchings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  house  of  Milton,  and  the  tree  }>lanted  by  him  in  Petty  France; 
W  estminster;  a  house  in  Fetter-lane,  an  early  locality  of  John 
])r}'den;  the  house  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar;  the  Fleet  Ditch,  under 
whos('  vaulting  the  author  was  tem])ted  by  the  zeal  of  research  to 
penetrate;  nunains  of  (Jarendon  House,  in  Piccadilly;  a  stair¬ 
case  of  (►Id  Southam])ton  House,  still  in  existence;  and  a  door  of 
tlu'  house  of  the  celebrated  Gondomar,  with  a  characteristic 
figun*  of  one  of  the  class  of  London  boys  who  exist  by  what  they 
term  chonrln(j  if.  This  hopeful  youth  being  questioned  by  the 
author  while  he  stood  for  his  portrait,  ns  to  the  extent  of  his 
education,  ))rof(\ssed  his  ignorance  of  reading,  See.,  but  boasted  of 
a  higher  accomplishment — to  wit,  he  could  drink  an  out  of  gin 
standing  on  his  head. 

The  etchings  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  being,  the  author 
states,  a  selection  liem  some  hundreds  of  drawings  of  remains  of 
Old  London,  which  have  engaged  his  attention  for  many  yc'ars, 
and  which  he  continues  to  augment.  We  sinceivly  hope  that 
the  fruits  ot  his  undertaking  may  survive  to  show  a  future  gene¬ 
ration  that  Lcuidon  in  the  nineteenth  century  still  retained  a 
remnant  ot  its  ancient  edifices  mid  monuments — vestiges  which 
the  unceasing  demands  ot  modern  improvement  are  calculated  to 
render  depiauh'ut  upon  such  means  for  their  rescue  from  total 
oblivion- 
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Aiit.  IV. —  The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney:  icith  SeJeciions 
from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  Kdited  by  Joseph  Bevan 
Braitliwaito.  2  vols.  Svo.  Norwich.  1S31. 

The  names  of  the  Curncys,  the  bankers  of  Norwich  and  London, 
and  that  of  their  kinsman,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
stand  high  in  ])ublic  estimation.  Tliese  eminent  men,  along  with 
their  no  less  eminent  relative,  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  won  European 
and  A  niericdn  fame  by  standing  forward  among  the  toremost  in 
j)romoting  the  best  works  of  our  time  ;  and  they  have  helped  to 
sow  s(*i‘ds  of  humanity  so  j)lentifully,  that  younger  philanthro- 
])ists  are  now  enabled  "to  follow’  out  tlieir  benevolent  designs  with 
till*  less  ditliculty  than  they  encountered.  It  is  then  right  to 
hold  them  up  as  examples  to  others  who  are  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  doing  even  better  things  than  they  accomjdished.  The 
Gurneys  are  brilliant  representatives,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends, — a  portion  of  the  British  people,  whose  intluence  should 
be  measured  by  character,  not  by  nund>ers.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  the  merits  of  these  Memoirs  that  they  present  in  striking  lights 
the  method  by  which  a  })o\verful  mind  contributed  to  direct  the 
etborts  of  Frieiuln  towards  special  w’orks  of  reformation  ;  and  the 
habit  of  that  society,  after  deliberating  upon  some  one  object  of 
improvement,  to  pursue  it  with  the  collective  and  individual  zeal 
and  prudence  w  hich  so  rarely  fail  of  success. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  was  one 
of  the  eleven  children  of  John  Gurney,  a  banker  of  Norwich, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
(Jurneys,  or  Gouriiays,  pow’erful  landowners  in  several  counties, 
W’hose  ancestors  came  from  Normandy  w’ith  the  (^Jinpieror.  The 
story  of  that  ancient  family  is  told  in  a  w’ork*  of  even  more 
historical  than  ])ei*sonal  interest,  from  the  })en  of  !Mr.  Daniel 
Gurney,  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  Gurney  of 
Earlham.  In  the  attractive  forms  of  individual  ane(5dotes  and 
of  pictorial  illustrations,  tins  vohiine  presents  the  strangely  diver¬ 
sified  lives,  and  the  fortress  and  rural  home.s,  of  this  manly 
race,  from  old  Hugh  de  Goiirnay,  w'ho,  w  ith  his  followers  from 
his  lordship  of  Brai,  boldly  e)icount(‘red  and  mercilessly  slew  his 
adversaries,t  down  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Gournay,  ‘a  man  of  a 


*  Hrrord  of  tljr  Bouse  of  Gournay,  eoinpilcd  from  oriiruial  docunnmts,  hy 
Daniel  (runiev,  Esq.,  A.  Ito.  Jjoudon :  Nichols.  IhES.  pj).  715.  (For 
jirivate  distribution.) 

t  ‘  hi  vieil  Hue  de  (luniai,  ensemble  o  li  sa  crent,  de  Brai.  Mult  c  ocistrent 
ct  tucrent.*  Koman  de  Kou,  par  Waee.  :?nd  Vol.  pp.  211. 
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savncjo  and  cniol  disposition/  wlio  was  one  of  the  tormentors  and 
jissa.C;ins  of  Kdward  II.  in  Herkelev  C’astle,  juul  was  tlien  chased 
hy  the  suhth;  venj^eance  ot  Kdward  III.  halt  over  Kuro])e,  to  Ids 
deatli  at  Hayonne  ; — from  Francis  Gurney,  a  ])rosperons  merchant 
of  liOndon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  ])rincely  ])rovincial 
traders  ami  hanker.s  of  Norwich  of  a  later  date; — from  the  more 
stronglv  contrast(‘il  Gonrnai,  ot  the  Ncninan  monastery  ot  Fee, 
down  ti»  anti-Gromwellian  puritans,  and  the  Quakers  ami  jddlan- 
thropi.sts  of  onr  time.  Mr.  1  )aniel  ( lurney  has  ab.stained,  witli  j^^ood 
tast(\  from  inchidini^Mii  the  ^lemoir  the  living  members  of  his 
fandly,and  from  setting  forth  those  advocates  of  peace  and  reforma¬ 
tion  in  eontra.st  with  the  daring  warriors  and  the  regicide  barons 
of  his  romarkable  race;  but  tlie  portraits  scattered  through  the 
volume  strikingly  atte.st  its  genuine  ty])e,  and  recal  the  kindly 
fratuH's  with  whicli  we  are  all  so  well  ac(|uainted.  He  has, 
however,  carefully  n*corded  tlie  ])rogress  of  his  forefathers  in 
roligious  di.ssent,  ami  enlarged  with  curious  felicity  upon  the 
autiijuity  of  the  craft  of  banking  and  loans  to  which  the  worthily 
om]»loyt  d  W(‘alth  (*f  lh(*ir  dc'scemlants  is  traceable.  On  this  head, 
tla*  .slight  error  in  his  historical  sketch,  of  styling  the  founder  of 
the  Hank  of  Knglaml  Sir  William  Paterson,  instead  of  plain 
WilUitm  PutrrsuHy  may  be  noticed  the  more  ])ro])erly,  inasmuch 
as  ‘Mr.  .lolin  Gurm‘y  of  Norwich’  is  a  fellow-subscriber  with  a 
plain  William  Paterson  to  an  early  book  on  Commerce,  ‘'J'he 
Pritish  Merchant,’  along  with  Harley  ami  Walpole,  Addison  and 
Sttvle,  and  a  host  of  otlu'r  historical  naim‘S. 

This  ‘  I  h'cord  of  tlu‘  House  of  tJournay’  ought  to  be  published 
lor  general  use,  as  a  picture  of  our  progress  in  civilization.  W  hat 
a  contiast  is  hen*  .seen  of  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  who  vio- 
latt‘d  all  the  ilecencies  of  social  life  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
liappier  inthiciu’e  ot  the'  imunbers  of  tlu'  same  family  in  our  day. 
W  ith  e»|ual  energy  ot  character  at  both  })eriod.s,  and  probably 
an  espial  amount  ot  Wi‘alth,  according  to  the  re([uirements  of  the 
limes,  the  men  of  brute  force  are  the  disturbers  of  society,  the 
go^nl  and  gentle  its  prescTVtTs  and  im])rovers. 

1  he  gramltather  ot  .lohn  Gurney  was  one  of  the  first  FriOK^s  ; 

and  sutleo'd  in  their  religious  ])(*rsecutions  in  the  time  of 

C  harh's  1 1.  John  Gurney,  ot  Karlham,  did  not  strictly  maintain 

the  hahits  ot  the  Frinidfi  ;  but  he  respected  that  sect,  and  his 

^\ite,  t  atla'iine  Pell,  great  graml-daughter  to  Parclay,  author 

ot  the  Apology,  becalm'  in  her  latter  years,  says  the  aiitlnn*  ot 

hei  .son  s  ineiuoir.s,  a  decided  Fricud.  She  po.sscssed  superior 

*11  1  ••  !•  .1 


tah'ut.s,  and  her  admirable  (pialities  are  fullv  described  in  thelito 
'd  lu‘i  highly-gittcd  daughter,  Klizabeth  Fry,  one  of  the  sisters  ot 
«  o.st‘ph  .lohn  tiurney.  At  her  early  death,  leaving  numerous 
\oung  children,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  but  seventeen,  took 
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the  ]>lacc  of  her  mother — a  charge  slie  proved  singularly  capable 
of.  .loseph  John  (lurney  was  at  that  time  iimler  live  years 
of  age ;  hut  ho  had  already  received  good  religious  im})ressions. 
‘1  have  no  doubt/  he  says  in  his  Journal,  ‘that  some  seed 
was  sown  in  mv  heart  when  I  was  little  more  than  an  infant 
through  the  agency  of  my  watchful  mother ;  and  that  seed 
was  sedulouslv  cultivated  hv  mv  dearest  sister  Catherine;  but 
he  ha<l  no  recollection  of  any  decided  turning-])oint  in  regard  to 
religious  impressions  exci*pt  what  afttawaixls  brought  liim  to 
'  QualiCrlsm.*  ‘  I  was  by  no  means  insensible,'  he  says, 

‘in  very  early  life,  to  religions  considerations;  being  no  stranger, 
from  tiie  first  opening  of  my  nuMital  faculti(‘s,  to  those  ])recious 
visitations  of  Divine  love,  which  often  draw  the  young  mind  to 
its  Creator,  and  nuJt  it  into  t(‘ndenu‘ss.  If  n^ligion  lias  indeed 
grown  in  me  (as  1  humbly  believe  it  has,  though  amidst  innu¬ 
merable  backslidings),  it  has  prt‘tty  mucli  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  my  natural  faculties;  for  I  cannot  now  recall  any 
decide<l  turning-point  in  this  matter,  except  that  which  after¬ 
wards  brought  me  to  plain  “  (JipdvtTisin."  ' 

At  (‘ight  or  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  good  chissical 
school  in  A’orfolk,  kept  by  the  Rev.  »Iohn  Henry  Jhowne,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  pu})il  of  Dr.  Parr. 
When  there  he  regularly  attended  the  Priends’  meeting  at  Wy- 
luondham.  In  his  Journal  for  »lanuary  (ith,  1<S11,  a  curious 
]iassage  indicative  of  changes  known  to  have;  been  long  taking 
]>lace  in  tliat  body  occurs,  which  marks  his  conscientious  treat¬ 
ment  of  everything,  however  trivial.  ‘  I  have  had,'  he  writers, 
‘some  jiowerful  doubts  on  my  mind  wliether  or  not  it  was 
my  iluty  to  adopt  the  ]>hraseology  of  Friends;  whether  in  not 
doing  it  1  was  not  jiaying  something  like  a  false  tribute  to 
other  ])eople.  I  desire  that  I  may  not  drive  away  these  or 
an  If  otlu'r  scruplcfi,  an<l  yd-  t/iat  1  may  be  favoured  with  a 
dear  discern  men  f  of  wind  is  radly  my  duty.  At  present, 
as  such  a  step  ivould  intuit  re  la  rye  co/tsetfuences,  ami  as  the 
thing  is  not  now  very  foicibly  on  my  mind,  I  believ(3  1  may 
rest  till  F  have  more  closely  invi*stigated  the  differences  between 
Friends  and  others.’  At  fifteen  he  went  with  a  cousin,  (Jurney 
Barclay,  to  study  at  (Jxford  umler  the  care  of  a  very  able  tutor, 
John  Rogers,  who  was  (MU jiloyed  in  corn'cting  the  j ness  at  the 
Clarendon  ]ninting-houso.  The  youths  being  dissenters  were 
not  entered  as  mendiers  of  the  Cniversity.  Joseph  John  Curney 
ha<l  come  well  grounded  from  school  ;  and  Inue  he  worked  liard, 
and  with  extraordinary  succ(*ss  for  two  years,  .so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  superior  scholarship  for  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  distingui.shed.  1 1  is  tutor  was  lively  to  eccentricity  in  liis 
manners,  and  original  in  his  method  of  teaching;  but  ])rofouud 
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and  various  in  liLs  attainments.  He  seems  to  have  set  his  pupils 
haril  husks  of  every  kiiuL  But  they  were  ready  learners,  and  to 
extensive  chussical  study  Jose])h  John  Gurney  willingly  tulded 
Hebrew,  mathematics,  clicuiicul  IcctuvcSy  and  ‘  Italian,  the  hist 
being  h*arned  secretly  to  surprise  a  sister. 

Tlie  eagerness  with  which,  according  to  one  of  his  letters  of 
the  time,  he  searched  over  Oxford  for  news  o|  ‘  l)r.  Kidd  s  lec¬ 
tures/  is  higiily  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  his  whole  life ; 
ius  well  as  of  \he  then  dawning  state  of  chemical  science  in 
Oxfonl.  ‘  As  1  saw  no  a<lvertiseiuents  in  any  hole  or  corner,’  he 
says,  ‘all  good  judges  thought  Hr.  Kidd  had  not  begun  his  lec- 
furea  So  1  stayed  at  home.  Next  lecture  night  1  sent  to  the 
Cellar,  as  it  is  called,  to  be  certain  he  had  not  begun  ;  when,  to 
my  mortitication,  my  messenger  brought  me  word  he  had  seen  a 
light  and  heard  a  voice.  1  tiew  to  the  place,  and  sure  enough 
fouinl  the  Doctor  haranguing.  1  was  really  disappointed  to  have 
misscHl  tit  rce  kxHures  on  nitric,  muriatic,  and  carbonic  acids.  1 
have  ]»artly  made  up  my  loss  by  studying  an  account  of  them  in 
chemical  books.’ 

A  summary  of  one  weelcs  work  towards  the  close  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  this  young  dissenter  of  seventeen  in  Oxford  contains  a 
remarkably  satisfactory  account  of  his  proficiency.  It  may  be 
^loubted  whether  in  180.),  the  date  of  this  letter  to  one  of  his 
sisters,  the  University  could  have  produced  his  equal  for  the 
variety,  de})th,  aiul  exactness  of  his  attainments.  Vicesimus  Knox 
had  not  indeed  laboured  in  vain  to  reform  the  Oxford  system  ; 
ami  tin'  Allens  had  proved  wliat  fitting  stimulants  Oxford  can 
province  in  t'very  ile|)iirtment  of  science  and  learning.  But  here 
Wiis  their  e(]iial,  however  much  their  junior. 


‘  My  studies,’  he  says  to  his  sister,  ‘  go  on  in  rather  a  flourishing  way. 

I  have  read  thin  tceek  almost  half  through  one  of  .Esehylus’  ])lays,  a  great 
dealotThueydides  and  Jose|dnis,  two  or  threeacts  of  Plautus,  a  great  part 
ol  t’aligula’sreign  in  Suetonius,  four  cantos  of  I)ante,and  a  proportionate 
quantity  ot  Davila,  a  tolerable  numher  of  verses  in  the  l4ehrew  llihle, 
some  Eiieliil,  and  a  great  deal  of  algebra,  a  crowd  of  (lerman  grain- 
nuirians,  with  jKwtions  ol  Locke,  Clregory,  and  Ferguson.  Besides 
these  things,  1  have  been  employed  by  exercises  of  all  kinds,  Latin 
verses,  ehemieal  leetures,  ami,  to  eonelude  the  whole,  the  comj)osition  of 
a  long  dissertation  in  (ireek — rather  a  good  week’s  work.’ — Vol.  i.  u.  20. 


His  course  of  oilucation  might  indeed  become  a  model  for  all. 
Its  solid  touiidation  in  the  country  school  and  its  varied  suj)er- 
stnicture  at  Oxford  tlo  much  credit  to  his  teachers.  How  early 
he  lornuMl  a  correct  notion  ot  what  makes  a  good  scholar  is  shown 
in  one  ol  his  letters  at  sixteen  to  his  younger  brother.  ‘  Never 
de.spair,  he  writes  trom  Oxtord,  in  1805;  ‘fag  on,  and  you  will 
soon  have  youi*  reward,  ...  1  hope  Mr. -  does  not  follow 
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_ s  method  of  not  laying  sufficient  stress  upon  gi'annnar. 

Unless  you  know  ihat  perfectly,  you  will  always  find  Greek  ditli- 
cult  Never  let  a  word  pass  without  knowing  evcrg  circinn- 
stance  belonging  to  it  You  will  find  this  tedious  at  first,  but  it 
will,  I  assure  you,  soon  sinootli  down  your  difficulties.' 

The  contemplation  of  these  two  young  dissenters  at  Oxford, 
zealously  and  successfully  engaged  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  their  cjcaminations  by  their  own  tutors,  not  by  its 
public  officers  in  the  usual  way,  cannot  but  suggest  very  painful 
reflections.  Why  wei  e  they  not  members  of  the  great  eilucational 
establishment  where  they  so  creditably  spent  their  youth  ?  Why 
were  they  not  to  share  its  honours  which  they  were  proving 
themselves  so  well  to  merit  ?  The  answer  is  a  heavy  reproach. 
The  proiul  designation  of  University,  which  should  signify  a  seat 
of  all  learning  and,  without  a  strain  of  the  term,  a  place  of  study 
open  to  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  men,  was  narrowed  by  a 
bye-law  of  bigotry  to  mean  the  profession  of  a  section  among  us. 
It  is  matter  of  national  triumph  in  that  so  miserable  a  rule 
no  longer  ])revails ! 

Joseph  John  Gurney  had  another  destination  in  life  than 
literature.  His  father  was  a  ])artner  in  the  bank  esta])lishe<l  in 
Norwich  in  1771,  and  which  had  greatly  ])rospereil.  Two  of  his 
elder  brothers  were  alreaily  introduced  into  the  business — one 
of  them,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  was  fixetl  in  London.  He  was 
himself  <lisposed  to  the  same  career,  which  would  favour  the 
continuance  of  his  home  enjoyments.  It  was  his  greatest 
tlelight  to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  father  and  sisters. 
Although  joining  in  the  amusements  suited  to  his  age,  he 
was  alrejuly  beginning  to  take  the  graver  view  of  life,  and  of 
a  Cdiristian's  duties.  His  Journal  now  begun,  and  continued 
without  interruj)tion  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease,  has 
early  entries  to  this  effbct 

The  family  at  Earlham  were  divided  in  their  views  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  yet  without  any  tliminution  of  mutual  r(‘gard. 
In  this  respect  they  constituted  an  example  most  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  one  which  deserves  serious  Jittentiou  from  that 
numerous  body,  which  as.sociatos  agreement  of  sentiment  on  all 
the  secondary  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  with  mutual 
charity.  Two  of  Mr.  Gurney's  sisters  became  decided  Friends 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospid,  whilst  others  formed  ecclesiastical 
relationships  of  a  diti'erent  order.  His  own  mind  was  deeply 
exercised  on  these  ))oints,  and  the  coiivscieiitiousness  with  which 
he  set  himself  to  their  consideration  forms  one  of  the  most 


j)leasing  features  of  his  character  at  this  periotl.  Having  recorded, 
under  date  of  July  1st,  1810,  his  attendaT'^e  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  ‘  with  much  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,’  he  add.s, 
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‘  At  tlie  sjune  lime  I  am  not  yet  a  believer  in  the  peculiar  pre- 
ttMisions  ot  Frioiuls  j  nor  has  anythin}^  which  I  have  witnessed 
this  week  t(‘nded  to  make  me  so.  ^et  it  it  be  the  will  ot  (dod 
to  brinj^  me  more  nearly  to  them,  1  earnestly  })ray  that  no 
c*>ntervadmLij  (hsp«>sitit)n  ot  my  own  may  stand  in  his  way.  In 
July  of  llu‘  followin^^  year  he  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  terms 
whicli  suthciently  indicate  his  i^rowing  conviction  : — 

‘  1  also  think,’  he  says,  ‘  that  Friends  have  reason  on  their  side  with 
res|)(rt  to  the  ministry;  because  1  can  hardly  conceive  any  other 

authority  for  the  ministry  than  the  direct  j;ift  of  the  S})irit . 

'I'heir  lt*stimonit‘s  ahout  oaths  and  war,  jait  them,  1  think,  uj>on  a  very 
hiijh  j^ronnd  ;  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  very  admirable.  I  also 
think  there  is  some  reason  in  their  minor  testimonies  about  plainness  of 
^peeeh  and  dress.  Indeed  I  have  felt  so  much  about  the  I'orm(*r,  that 
I  havi‘  adopted  their  modes  in  some  de<^ree.  How  lar  the  vt'ason  of 
the  thin;^  will  lu'ar  me  out  1  know  not  ;  but  my  having  made  such  a 
ehan;;e,  should  induce  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  in  a  far 
‘:n*ater  (h‘^ree  than  is  at  ]»resent  my  j)ortion.  If  it  be  the  ijord’s 
]deasure  that  I  should  adopt  these  things,  may  1  be  enabled  to  do  so 
with  all  (’hristian  boldness.  Let  me  not  be  afraid  of  aj)]>roachini'  my 
Saviour  in  solemn  waiting  t(»  know  his  will.  With  res])cet  to  the 
sacraments,  I  own  they  are  matters  of  ^reat  doubt;  may  1  use  all  my 
elforts  to  discover  the  divine  will  respeetin*^  them.’ — lb.  ])p.  (>7,  (iS. 

On  the  tind  of  August,  he  records  that  liis  mind  was 

made  up  to  ‘conform  more  entirely  with  Friends  in  jdaimiess  of 
speech  and  npj»an*l;’  and  tui  subse(piently  reviewing  this  jjcriod. 
In*  records  an  anecdote,  which,  whilst  clearly  illustrating  the 
strength  of  his  own  conviction,  betokens  in  our  judgment  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  th(‘  cons(‘ionticnisne'ss  of  which  we  honor,  whilst  we 
tlcmur  to  the  propriety  of  the  conclusion  formed.  We  shouhl  do 
injustice  to  the  narrative  if  we  reported  it  in  any  other  than  his 
own  simple  ami  lucid  words: — 

‘  Soon  after  my  ri'turn  homt‘,’he  says,  ‘  I  was  cngag(‘d  to  a  dinner  ])arty 
at  the  h()use  of  om*  of  our  tirst  county  gentlemen,  d'hree  w  eeks  before 
the  time  was  I  euLi^asj^ed,  and  three  weeks  was  mv  vounuf  mind  in 
agitation,  trom  tin*  aj»prehension,  of  which  1  could  not  dispossess 
mvsiJl,  that  I  must  enter  his  drawing-room  with  my  hat  on.  From 
this  saeritiee,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  aj»pear,  1  could  not 
escape.  In  a  I*  riend's  attin‘,  and  with  my  hat  on,  I  entered  the 
d.rawing-room  at  tin*  dreaded  moment,  shook  hands  with  the  mistress 
ot  tin*  house,  went  back  into  the  hall, deposited  my  hat,  spent  a  ratho' 
<*omtortabh‘ t'vening.  and  returmul  home  in  some  degree  ot*  peace.  I 
ha<l  atterwards  the  sanu*  thing  to  dti  at  the  bishojfs;  the  result  was, 
that  1  h>nnd  mvst'lt  the  decith'd  C^uaker,  was  perfeetlv  understood  to 
have  assumed  that  character,  and  to  dinner  parties,  excejit  in  the 
tamily  circle.  ashed  no  niore.^ — lb.  p.  So. 

I  bat  so  ch‘ar  a  thinker,  honestly  devoted  to  the  ])ursuit  of 
truth,  should  conlound  such  acts  w  ith  religious  conscientiousness, 
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is  inattor  of  grave  wonder  to  ns,  nor  does  Ins  candid  biographer 
remove  our  surprise  by  the  remarks  which  he  appends.  There  is 
something  infinitely  superior  to  all  this  in  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  spiritual  mind  against  worldly  conformity,  and  that  some¬ 
thing — whatever  it  may  be — was  nobly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gurney 
throughout  his  subsequent  life.  There  is  no  religious  com¬ 
munity  on  which  we  look  with  more  respect  than  on  that  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  occupies  an  important  ])Ost  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  ami  has  rendered  to  it  most  important  ser¬ 
vice  ;  yet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  some  of  its  habits  seem 
to  jKartake  rather  of  ‘  will-worship  and  voluntary  humility' 
than  of  the  fidelity  and  spiritual  mindedness  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  servants  ol‘  God.  From  some  of  the  evils  whicli 
fre(|U(‘ntly  flow  from  sectarian  associations,  Air.  Gurney  was 
liappily  exempted  by  the  largeness  and  catholicity  of  his  mind. 
‘His  natural  character,'  says  his  biographer,  ‘  doubtless  led  him 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  points  of  union  than  of  difference  with 
those  around  him.  With  his  exj)ansive  feelings,  it  was  to  him 
peculiarly  ]>ainfid  to  be  separated  in  outward  religious  fellowship 
from  some  whom  he  much  loved,  from  many  whom  he  highly 
valiu‘d,  and  from  the  great  bulk  of  his  fellow  ])rofessors  of  the 
Christian  name.'  This  temper  beautifully  app(‘ars  in  a  letter  to 
liis  aunt,  written  in  September,  181 1,  giving  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  Norwich.  Speaking 
<»f  the  resolutions  w  hich  were  submitted  to  the  general  meeting, 
he  says — 

‘  'I'ho  Hishoj)  ]»ro])osed  them,  I  seconded  them  ;  and  after  I  had 
l^iven  a  litth‘  of  their  Instory  and  purport,  they  were  carried  with 
acclamation.  Fellowes  moved  thanks  to  tlie  Hislioj)  ;  Kinghorn 
sivonded,  with  some  excellent  remarks  njion  the  bishop’s  liberality. 
'rh(‘  Hisliop  n'plied,  and  said  some  tine  things  of  Kinghorn.  It  was 
really  delightful  to  hear  an  old  INiritan,  and  a  mod(‘rn  llisliop,  saying 
everything  that  was  kind  and  Christian-like  of  each  other.  The 
Bishop's  heart  seemetl  quite  full,  and  primitive*  Kinghorn,  when  tlie 
Bisho})  spoke  of  him  so  warmly,  seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth 
with  surj)rise  and  ti*rritied  modi'sty.’-— lb.  j).  70. 

His  attention  to  the  business  of  iho  bank  was  assiduous;  but 
it  did  not  ])revent  a  close  ]mrsuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
of  the  study  of  the  more  serious  branches  of  theology  and  biblical 
lite  rature.  At  this  period,  Kdward  Edwards,  a  minister  of  Lynn, 
described  him  as  ‘  an  extraordinary  young  man,  about  twenty, 
entirely  employed  in  the  bank,  yet  in  the  habit  of  devoting  so 
much  time  to  study  early  in  the  morning,  as  io  have  read  nearly 
the  wlnde  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew'.' 

An  entry  in  his  own  journal,  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
presents  a  still  more  striking  view'  of  his  literary  vigour: — 

N.S. — YOU  VIII.  X 
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‘  1  wisl»;  lie  savs,  ‘  to  eomplete  tlu*  Psalms,  attoiuliup:  a  little  to 
Syriac  and  CliaUW  us  J  "o  aloii".  Alt<T  that,  to  read  Suloinoii,  then 
«loh  ajjain  ;  to  make  mysell  muster  ol  the  tlewish  laws,  and  translate 
the  ‘  Vad  llaeha/.ekahV  of  Maimonides;  to  study  the  Xew'  Testa¬ 
ment  eritieullv,  aiul  with  a  jiarticular  view'  to  the  j^reat  doctrines 
of  the  dVinity  an«l  the  atonement;  to  finish  Ancient  History  in 
Plutarch,  Salliist,  Cicero,  Cjcsar,  Ac.,  after  that  to  read  Tacitus,  then 
(nhlM)n  ;  to  read  every  afternoon  a  hundred  lines  of  Greek  Poetry,  and 
^o  on  with  Pindar.  Alter  I  liuish  INlu'haehs  1  shall  launch  into 
Eni,di.sh  Histoiy,  and  follow'  it  up,  if  possible,  with  English  Law.’— - 
Ih.  pp.  58,  50. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  ripe  a  student  should  have 
corrected  the  less  exact  learning  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  as 
Josejih  John  Gurney  did  in  an  acute  criticism,  published  in  the 
"Classical  Journar  (vol.  ii.  No.  3,  p.  52i),  in  his  twenty-third 
year. 

Such  suitable  ])reparat ion  enabled  him  to  produce  his  important 
"Essjiys  on  ChristianityV  his  "  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,’ 
and  his  treatise  ‘On  the  History,  Authority,  and  Use  tif  the 
Sabbath.’  But  deep  learning  was  a  secondary  instrument  in  his 
chosen  jiath  in  life.  Attached  from  early  association,  and  on 
principle,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  soon  became  one  of  their 
ministers,  so  far  as  their  plan  admits  of  such  a  service.  This 
employment  long  claimed  a  large  portion  of  his  earnest  and 
active  labours  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and 
thouglit  to  the  calls  of  ^>]illantliro[)y  in  the  widest  and  purest 
meaning  of  that  abused  word,  and  has  left  a  poetical,  truthful 
view'  of  a  good  man’s  juoper  w  ay  of  directing  his  sympathies  w  ith 
his  kind.  His  own  jiractice  confonned  to  this  curious  scheme  of 
communicative  benevolence,  which  is  of  universal  application: — 

‘  1  have  often,’  he  .<ay.<,  ‘  thought  that  the  grounds  on  w  hieh  a  serious 
Uhristiaii  stands  in  rouuexiou  w  ith  other  men,  wdiile  he  jirosecutes  liis 
v:irious  objects  in  life,  may  be  eompared  to  the  successive  stories  of  a 
pyramid.  AVheii  he  is  transacting  the  common  business  of  the  day, 
with  men  of  all  characters  and  conditions,  lie  is  suiTounded  by  vast 
numbers  of  people,  and  stands  on  tlie  broad  Viasement  story.  Here, 
while  he  abstains  from  evil  things,  he  is  comjielled  to  communicate 
w'ith  many  t‘vil  jiersons ;  and  lie  calls  to  mind  tlie  w'ords  of  the  Lord 
dosus,  ‘*  1  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
hut  that  thou  shouldest  kee])  them  from  evil.”  But  now  an  ho.spital 
is  to  Ih'  built ;  he  mounts  to  the  second  story,  his  ground  is  narrowed 
and  his  company  lessens.  The  utterly  selfish  and  di.ssolute  disajipear 
Irom  his  view ;  luit  he  still  linds  himself  in  communication  with  the 
wairldly  as  well  as  the  religious;  with  the  inlidel  as  well  as  with  the 
l»eliever.  Ghristian  benevolence,  liowever,  has  new'  st*rviccs  in  stonHbr 
him.  A  society  is  formed  for  distributing  the  Scri})tures  without  note 
or  comment.  '1  he  object  is  one  of  undoubted  excellence,  and  he  heartily 
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company  with  Eliz;iKnh  Fry,  with  general  remarks  on  prisiin 
<hs(‘ipline.  At  this  pt*ricKl  he  ‘was  much  interested,  at  Yarmouth. 
l»v  a  mantua-maker,  who  »;avo  up  the  time  and  earnimjs  ot 
one  day  in  everv  week  in  order  to  visit  the  wretched  ]uisons  ot 
that  piiu?e.  She  has  surmounted.^  he  s;iys,  ‘many  ditticuhies, 
and  has  product*d  ^eat  edects." — (Il>.  p.  IGl,  1S19.)  Ihus  early 
did  he  appreciate  the  merits  of  Sarah  Martin,  who,  hy  lier 
own  ertorts  and  experieiio?,  Si>lved  the  two  most  dithcult  ]Hmiten- 
tiary  prol)lems.  She  practically,  and  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
coinforted,  taught,  and  reformed  the  prisoner  within  the  prisuii ; 
ami  wliat  is  to  them  just  as  im}x*rtant,  she  helped  them  eti'ectually 
to  tind  lionest  employment  at  home  when  discharged.  Her 
example,  with  that  c»f  the  magistrates  of  Hurham,  ami  others 
which  alKHind  througliout  the  country,  show  what  may  be  ilone 
towards  settling  the  chief  difticulties  in  the  way  of  penitentiary 
reform. 

Josej>h  John  Gurney  never  ceased  to  follow  his  early,  excellent 
views,  in  aiil  of  the  etforts  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  law  in  all  branches.  As  a  banker, 
he  was  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  making  the  punishment 
of  forgery  more  mild ;  and,  in  particular  case.s,  he  was  an 
unwearied,  ami  sometimes  successful,  intercessor,  for  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  .sentences  of  death. 

His  friemlshi])s  are  among  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  thi.s 
reconl  of  a  good  man’s  life.  His  excellent  tutors  had  his  early 
attachment  ;  and  his  near  relatives  shared  his  adectionate  re- 
.spect  for  the  high  (pialities  of  intelligence  and  princijde  which 
have  ]»laced  them  among  the  best  of  our  worthies,  fh'  distin- 
guisluHl  persons  not  nJated  to  him,  but  with  whom  his  inter¬ 
course  wa.s  intimate,  the  most  detailed  accounts  concern  ^Irs. 
Opie,  on  her  becoming  a  Friend, — Wilberforce,  and  Hr.  Chal¬ 
mers.  An  original  memoir,  cited  under  the  title  of  ‘  Chalmeriana.’ 
su]»plies  the  following  extract.  After  dining  with  Hr.  Binl 
Sumner  (the  ])resent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Hr.  Chalmers, 
and  others,  he  tells  us  : — 

‘In  the  ovtMuni;  .Ioanna  llaillio  joined  our  juirtv;  and,  after  the 
hisho]>  and  others  were  gone,  we  formed  a  .<oeiaf  eirele,  of  whieh 
(  halniers  was  the  centre.  Phe  evidences  of  Christianitv  heeanie  again 
the  topic  ot  conversation.  I  he  harmony  of  Scripture,  and  tin*  aeei>rd- 
kiiee  and  correspondence  of  one  part  with  another  were,  I  think, 
advert eil  to.  1  his  evidence  ot  aee(>rdanee  is  one  to  whieh  Ih*.  Ch  s 
mind  i>  obviously  much  alive.  He  knows  how  to  trace,  in  the  a«lapta- 
tion  In'twivn  one  hraneh  ot  truth  and  another,  and  espeeiallv  hetween 
i»od  s  religion  and  man  s  experience,  the  master-liand  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness. 
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‘  ('iiAi.MF.RS.  Tlu*  historioul  evidoiuvs  of  CMiristianity  aro  abiin- 
ilantlv  siilUoieiit  to  satisfy  the  siTutiniziii^  rosoarolios  of  the  learned ; 
and  are  within  the  reaeh  of  all  well-ediieateil  }H*rsi>ns.  Hut  the  internal 
evidenee  of  the  truth  lies  within  the  of  erery  sineere  iiuiuirer. 

Kverv  man  who  reads  his  Hihle,  and  eoinpares  what  it  says  ol  mankind 
with  the  reeords  of  his  own  experienee;  every  man  who  marks  the 
ada})tation  of  its  mighty  system  of  doetrine  to  his  own  s]>iritiial  need 
ius  a  sinner  in  the  si^ht  of  (io<l;  is  furnished  with  praetieal  ot 

the  ilivine  oriijin  of  our  relii'ion.  1  love  this  evidenee.  It  is  what  1 
call  the  portahJe  eciilence  of  Christianity.''  *  ^ 

•When  comparatively  ignorant  andworhlly  he  was  called  upon  hy 
his  learucil  friend,  l>r.  Brewster,  to  write  the  article  of  C'hristianity  for 
the  *  Kdinburixh  Knevelopeilia.’  He  obeyed  the  summons,  thouy^h 
himsi'lf  seareely  a  believer ;  ami  his  n'searehes  in  order  to  this  end, 
ispeeially  the  study  of  Scripture  itself,  were  the  means  first  of  eon- 
vineiiiiT  his  understandin^j:  of  the  truth  of  relii;iv>n,  and  next  of  im])ress- 
inu:  his  heart  with  a  sense  ot  its  unspeakable  impoiianee  and  exeellenee. 
In  tlu*  whole  of  this  process  he  was  doubtless  marvellously  ;vssistetl  by 
tluit  ehildlikt*  simplicity  of  mii\d  which  he  recommended  to  us  so 
beautifully  :  and  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  own  character. 
*•  d'he  meek  will  he  ^uide  in  judixment,  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
way.*’  *  * 

‘  When  our  conversation  was  concluded,  my  bndher,  Samuel  lloare, 
took  me  with  him  i)n  the  box  t>f  hi.s  chariot,  and  drove  Hr.  C’halmers 
and  his  pleasini^  wife  to  Wilberforee's,  at  llii^hwood  Hall,  beyond 
Hendon.  Hr.  Chalmers  ami  his  lady  were  em^a^eil  to  stay  some  days 
there;  ami  we  were  ju^lad  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  company 
t>f  th(‘  senator  emeritus,  toijfetlier  with  that  of  Hr.  C.,  for  a  few  hours. 
Hur  mornini;  passed  deli'^ht fully.  C'halmers  was,  indeed,  comparatively 
silent,  as  he  often  is  wIumi  many  ])ersons  are  i‘olleeted,  and  the  stream 
of  conversation  flowed  between  ourselves  and  the  ever-lively  Wilber- 
foree.  I  have  si'ldom  observed  a  more  a’.nusinp^  and  phxV'iinjLC  contrast 
lu'twcv'U  two  ^reat  men  than  lu'twet'n  Willuaforce  and  ChalnuTs. 
Chalmers  is  stout  and  erect,  with  a  broad  countenance-,  Wilherforce 
minute.  ai\il  siiiLTularly  twisti‘d  ;  Chahma’s,  both  in  Ixuly  ami  mind, 
moves  with  a  ilelieate  step  ;  Willu*rforei*,  infirm  as  he  is  in  his  advanced 
years,  tlii's  about  with  astt)nishinLr  at’tivity;  and  while,  with  niinhlo 
fiu!^  r,  he  seizes  on  everything  that  adorns  or  iliversifies  his  path,  his 
mind  flits  ln)m  i>bj«*et  to  objiH*t  with  uneeusiiu'  versatilitv.  Chalmers 
can  say  a  }»leasanl  thiiu;  now  and  then,  and  lau^h  when  he  has  said  it,  and 
he  has  a  sti\»n;^  to\ieh  of  humour  in  his  eo\mtenanee  ;  but  in  s^eneral 
he  is  ixravi*  -  his  thoin^hts  tJ^row  to  a  i^reat  sizi*  before  they  are  uttered: 
Wilberforei*  s])arkles  with  life  a’ld  wit,  and  the  eharaeteristic  t>f  his 
mind  is  “  r.ipid  proiluetiveiu'ss.”  A  man  iniLrht  be  in  Chalmers* 
compaiiy  for  an  hour,  especially  in  a  party,  without  knowing  who  or 
what  he  was-  tln)m^h  in  tin*  end  he  would  be  sure  to  be  detected  by 
.some  unexpected  display  of  powerful  orii^inality  ;  Wilberforee,  except 
when  fairly  asleej>,  is  never  latent:  Chalmers  knows  how  to  veil 
himsi'lf  in  a  decent  ehuid  ;  Wilbi‘rforee  is  always  in  sunshine.  S(*hloin, 
1  believe,  has  any  mind  been  more  strung  to  a  perpetual  tune  of  lov# 
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nnd  pmiHo.  Yet  these  j)ersons.  distinjpushed  as  they  are  from  the 
world  at  larcje,  and  from  each  other,  present  some  admirable  ])oints  ot 
reseinhlanee.  Hoth  of  them  are  hroad  thinkers  and  liheral  feelers: 
l>oth  of  them  are  arrayed  in  humility,  meekness,  and  charity  :  hoth 
a]')pear  to  hold  si*lf  in  little  reputation :  al>ove  all,  both  love  tlie  Ijord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  revenntly  acknowledge  Him  to  be  their  only 
Saviour. 

‘  Wilherforee  wiis  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Hull,  and  was 
sear(‘ely  more  than  of  age  when  he  wiis  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  that  town.  Put  he  was  not  long  to  oecupy  this  station,  for  a 
higher  one  awaited  him.  Immediately  after  the  Hull  election,  he 
attemled  the  county  election  at  York ;  where,  to  the  vast  a.ssembly 
eolleeted  in  the  castle  yard,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  popular  (piostiou 
of  the  day — Fox’s  India  Pill.  His  clocpicnee,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  course,  was,  as  I  understand,  of  a  most  animated  and 
diversifu‘d  character;  and  his  voice  sonorous  and  melliiluous.  Tlie 
speech  produced  an  almost  magical  effect  on  the  assembled  multitude ; 
and  under  a  strong  and  apparently  unanimous  impulse,  they  cried  out, 

“  We  will  have  the  little  man  for  our  member.”  In  short,  though 
without  pretensions  from  family  or  fortune  to  the  honour  of  represent¬ 
ing  that  vast  countv,  he  was  elected  its  member  bv  acclamation. 

‘  Wilberforee  was  now  one  of  the  most  ]K)pular  of  men.  His  fine 
talents,  his  amiability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  adapUnl  him  for  the  highest 
worldly  circles  in  the  county.  Happily,  however,  that  heavenly 
Father,  whom  his  pious  ]>ai*ents  had  taught  him  to  love  in  early  life, 
was  pre]>aring  for  him  “  latter  things”  than  the  blandishments  of  the 
world,  even  “  things  which  accompany  salvation.”  Not  long  after  his 
ehadion  he  was  travelling  through  France,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick 
relation  at  Nice,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Isaac  ^lilner,  afterwards 
IVan  of  (’arlisle,  a  person  somehat  older  and  more  serious  than  himself. 
In  tin*  course  of  their  journey  they  hajipened  to  converse  about  a 
clergyman  in  ^orkshire,  who,  having  Ikhmi  impressed  with  evangelical 
views,  was  remarkahly  <levotcd  to  his  parochial  duties. 

‘  N\  ii.HKHKoucE.  “That  man  carries  things  a  great  deal  too  far,  in 
twy  opt n tony 

‘  Mii.NEii.  “  Do  you  think  so?  I  conceive  that  if  you  tried  him  by 
the  standard  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  you  would  change 
that  opinion.” 

‘  ii.nEnFoucF.  “  Indeed,  ^lilner — well,  T  have  no  objection  to  try 
the  ex|H*riment.  I  will  n*ad  the  New  Testament  with  you,  if  you 
like,  with  ph*asure.” 

*  lm]H>rtant,  indml,  were  the  results  of  this  casual  and  unexpected 
conversation.  The  two  friends  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
togi'thcr  as  they  journeyed  on  towards  Nice;  and  this  single  peiaisal  of 
the  iXH’ords  ot  inspiration  was  so  blessed  to  Wilberforee,  that  he 
iKH'ame  a  new  man.’—  Ih.  ])p.  100.  U;!. 

Mr.  (Jurnoy  s  ap|)reciatioii  of  the  virtues  of  individuals  among 
his  own  people — the  Friends — will  be  tracovl  with  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  extensive  intercourse  tvhich  the  controliing  plan 
of  Quakerism  ivaisions  between  its  members.  For  a  church 
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without  a  stated  ministry,  this  body  is  under  a  system  of  internal 
supervision  beyond  all  othei*s  ;  and  besides  the  examples  here  held 
up  to  reverence,  this  practical  supervision  brings  forward  some 
remarkable  cases  of  severe  discipline  and  exccyrnTtiunwaticyii, 

The  deliberative  character  of  the  philanthropic  works  of  the 
Friends  is  curiously  illustrated  in  these  memoirs,  in  which  the 
thread  of  such  works  may  be  followed  for  many  years.  Upon  a 
special  topic  of  gn^at  difticulty,  which  has  much  occupied  public 
attention  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  without  yet  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactory  results — the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  ot  the 
colonies, — there  is  an  early  entry  in  Mr.  Gurney's  Journal,  showing 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  laul  formally  considered  the  case,  and 
resolved  to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  This  was 
independently  of  the  question  of  Negro  emancipation,  and  the 
resolution  to  contribute  largely  to  the  great  exertions  of  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  in  the  s^ime  field  of  philanthropy.  Individual  Friends, 
such  as  Daniel  Wheeler  and  the  Backhouses,  obtained  the  unani¬ 
mous  aj)proval  of  successive  ‘  meetings’  to  their  ‘missions’  to  the 
Eastern  Colonies  and  the  South  Seas.  A  similar  sanction  is 
recorded  in  1832,  as  given  to  the  philanthropic  visit  of  John  and 
Martha  Yeardley  to  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Hannah  Kilham  had  previously  devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  of 
the  negroes  in  West  Africa  with  the  warm  sympathy  of  her 
society  ;  as  at  a  much  earlier  date,  the  17th  century,  Mary  Fisher 
had  carried  out,  with  success,  a  bold  resolution  to  visit  the  Grand 
Seignior  in  his  canq)  on  the  Danube,  in  onler  to  bring  him  Chris¬ 
tian  tidings  for  his  jxood  ! 

The  same  deliberative  spirit  prevails  on  all  grave  occasions. 
Even  the  (piasi-missionary  travels  of  Joseph  John  Guniey  to 
America  were  not  undertaken  without  the  formal  approbation  of 
the  religious  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Under  such 
auspices,  his  life  was  literally  spent  ‘  in  going  about  doing  good.’ 
Besides  frequent  visits  to  Friends  in  his  ministry  in  various 
countries,  he  made  a  special  visit  of  philanthropy  to  Ireland  with 
Mrs.  Fry.  Ihe  result  was  an  able  memoir  upon  the  measures 
wanted  to  regraierate  that  country,  which  lias  lately  received 
high  praise  from  the  ablest  Irish  authorities.  He  also  visited 
Scotland  for  a  penitentiary  object;  and  more  than  once  passed 
some  time  on  the  (Continent  to  inspect  the  benevolent  establish¬ 
ments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

His  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  excursions;  and  its  result  was  a  decided  conviction  of 
the  benefit  of  Negro  emancipation. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  America,  to  promote  unity  among 
the  Friends  by  ministerial  appeals  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  respecting  doctrinal  schism,  which  had  become  threat- 
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met  with  more  roluctAiit  assent,  w’hicli  accounts  for  some 
painful  passage's  in  his  Journal.  Indeed,  the  controversial  cha¬ 
racter  of  some  of  his  labours  brings  under  review  a  de])lorable 
schism,  which  long  divided  the  Friends,  hut  which,  unlike  some 
other  religious  ditlerences,  although  ending  in  some  secessions, 
has  left,  we  are  assured,  no  bitterness  behind. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Gurney  had  contemplated  a  visit  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  the  cause  ot  the  Society.  So  early  as  1814*,  a  minister  ot 
the  Friends  from  the  United  State.s,  followed  by  a  colleague,  had 
been  formally  disavowed  by  the  Yearbj  Meetiiuj, — the  one  for 
discrediting  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for 
promulgating  Unitarian  doctrines.  Tow’ards  182G  and  1828,  a 
separation  took  ])lace  from  the  main  body  in  five  out  of  the  eight 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  under  the  influence  of  Elias 
Hicks.  They  had  b(‘en  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  same  results. 

To  one  of  Jo.s(‘]>h  John  Gurney  s  ‘cast  of  mind,'  it  was  a  source 
of  unha]i])iness  without  com))ensation  to  be  engaged  in  contro¬ 
versy  with  any  member  of  his  Society.  The  elements  of  such 
controversy  had,  however,  long  existed  in  its  bosom — largely  in 
England, — more  extensively  in  America. 

‘  Tlu'iv  wore,’  says  Mr.  liraithwaite,  ‘.some  members  of  the  body 
who,  whilst  distinguisluMl  for  their  warm  attaehment  to  tliose  views  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  (lospel,  whieh  had  led  the  early  Friends  to  the 
disuse  of  all  outward  rites  and  eeremonies  in  the  worship  of  Eod,  and 
to  prt‘ss  home  to  the  eonseiences  of  men  the  ]>raetieal  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart ;  were  yet,  j)erhaj)s,  hardly  enough  alive  to 
the  importanee  of  keeping  st(‘adily  in  view  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  the  inearnation  of  the  Son  of  (lod,  and  of  the  neeessity  and 
etlieaey  of  his  atoning  saeritiee  upon  the  cross.  These  were  not  indeed 
<lislH‘lii*ved,  hut  thev  had  evidentlv  not  occupied  so  large  a  share  in 
tlu  *ir  meditations,  as  some  other  portions  of  divine  truth.  Othi'rs 
there  were  who.  though  brought  up  with  great  strictness  in  the  habits 
niul  usages  oi  the  society,  had  not  imbibed  in  their  earlier  years  an 
extended  knowledge  of  seri})tural  truth,  and  wdio,  after  leading  a  regular 
and  hlamtdess  lite  among  their  fellow-men,  had,  in  their  middle  or 
declining  age,  bi*en,  for  the  lirst  time,  awakened  to  the  full  conviction 
that  thi'ir  salvation  wholly  th'pended  on  the  free  and  unmerited  merev 
ol  (lod  in  (  hrist  .lesus.  4  his  was  indeed  a  new  light  to  their  souls, 
ami,  under  the  painlul  eonseiousness  that  thev  were  «lark  before,  they 
wen*  too  ready,  perha]>s,  to  reject  all  their  former  ex})eriences ;  too 
ready  to  think  that  all  tlu‘ir  hrethri'ii  w’cre  preeiselv  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  they  had  been  in  ;  too  readv  to  make  this  one  ju'eeious 
doctrine  the  entire  sum  of  their  Christianity.’— Vol.  ii.  i)p.  12,  13. 

A  grave  inci«lent  in  the  aunals  of  the  Society  brought  on  a 
serious  cri.sis.  In  182!),  a  solemn  declaration  of  its  princi])les  had 
been  maile  in  oxj>ectation  ot  staying  the  s})read  of  differences 
already  broken  out  in  America.  JBetween  the  divergent  sections 
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of  the  body,  Mr.  Gurney  sought  to  steer  a  middle  course,  on  wliicli 
l\is  biographer  enlarges  with  commendable  fidelity.  After  stating 
the  case  at  large,  he  thus  sums  up  its  more  serious  conclusion. 

‘Such  was  the  state  of  tloseph  John  (hirnev’s  leelings  when, towards 
the  eonelusion  of  his  ministerial  labours  in  London,  the  eontliet  ot 
opinion  amongst  Friends  in  this  eountry  was  brouglit  to  a  crisis  by 
the  ])uhlieation  of  tlie  ‘  Ileaeon,’  in  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1835. 
The  late  Isaac  Crewdson,  of  jManchester,  the  author  ot  this  work,  Wivs 
a  man  greatly  esteemed  and  ludoved  by  a  large  circle,  and  was  then  in 
the  station  of  an  acknowh‘dged  minister,  lie  had  been  brought  up  in 
all  the  strii-tness  of  an  external  Quakerism,  and  liad  early  imbibed  a 
strong  attachment  to  its  usages;  but  it  was  not  until  towards  middle 
life  that  evangelical  truth  dawiu'd  upon  his  mind.  “  I  remember,” 
says  Joseph  .lohn  (lurney  in  his  Autobiography,  “  tidling  my  friend 
Isaac  (h’cwdson,  nearly  three  years  before  tlu‘  publication  of  the 
‘  Ileaeon,’  that  he  and  1  had  started  in  our  race  from  opposite  points, 
had  met,  and  crossed  on  the  road.” 

‘“'Phis  publication  consisted,”  to  adopt  .Joseph  .John  (Jurney’s 
deseription,  “of  a  running  commentary  on  various  ])assages  in  the 
sermons  of  the  late  Klias  Hicks,  of  Aorth  America,  who  had  been 
disowned  by  Friends  in  that  country;  and,  with  j)roof,  drawn  from 
Scripture,  of  this  pnaiclu'r’s  perversions  and  delusions,  are  mixed  up 
many  painful  inuendos,  trenching,  in  various  degrees,  on  our  widl  known 
views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  (lospel  of  (Mirist.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
d(‘liberate  judgment,  that  the  work,  })rofessing  as  it  does  to  defend 
sound  Christianity,  has  an  undeniable  tendency  to  undermine  the  ])re- 
cious  doctrine  of  the  immediate  teaching,  guidance,  and  government  of 
th(‘  Holy  Spirit.  Calculated  as  it  was  to  disj)arage  the  cliaraeter  of  the 
socii‘fy,  it  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  tlie  ])ublic  by  ])laeards  and 
advertisements  of  various  kinds;  and  was  tlie  means  of  briiming  down 
U])on  us  a  shower  of  offensive  weapons,  in  reviews  and  other  jiulilica- 
tions,  fnim  our  evangelical  fellow-Christians.  3Mie  society  was,  in  no 
(M)nunon  degnu*,  lield  uj)  to  .scorn  and  ri‘pro(»f;  the  common  butt  of 
many,  who  wen*  destitute  of  any  correct  knowledge  of  our  jirineiples.”  * 
— 11).  pj).  15,  l(>. 


During  more  than  ten  years  of  these  distre.s.sing  agitations,  Mr. 
Gurney,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ))erhaps 
suflered  the  most  acutely  under  the  trial  of  the  hour,  and  from 
apprehension  of  the  ]>ossible  ksue  of  that  trial.  During  this 
whole  ])eriod  he  was  d(.*e|)ly  impresse<l  with  the  conviction  that  he 
might  by  suitable  efforts  bring  ptiace  to  his  ]»eopb‘,  by  testi¬ 
fying  personally  and  plainly  to  what  he  believed  to  be  truth. 
Himself  a  Friend  from  conviction,  evmi  more  than  from  early 
instruction,  he  never  shrank  from  the  duty  of  giving  a  riiason  for 
Ids  faith.  This  wjis  seen  at  a  later  period  of  life  in  his  answer  to 
the  (pie.stion  of  the  ‘Christian  Observer,'  ‘  Wbat  is  Quakerism  ^ — 
to  which  he  adverts  in  his  journal  of  April,  18  to. 

In  the  next  year  he  had  an  o])portunity,  which  he  eagerly 
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soizod,  to  (Iniw  up  a  declaration  of  *  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  the  iiuinediate  rind  perceptible  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  justitication  of  the  penitent,  and  in 
that  of  the  Trinity,'— all  of  which  he  avers  had  always  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  S('>ciety  of  Friends  (vol.  ii.  p.  235).  His  visit  of 
three  years  to  the  Unitetl  States  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
healing  ver}^  serious  differences  on  these  and  o*:her  ])oints  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  He  entered  on  it  most  deliberately, 
and  with  all  the  apprehensions  which  pertain  to  minds  of  extreme 
sensibility.  Indications  occur  to  this  effect  in  his  journal,  not  to 
he  read  without  the  greatest  j)ain.  The  brave  spirit,  urged  almost 
perhaps  beyond  its  strength  by  the  purest  motives,  to  buffet  with 
contmriety  of  opinions,  had  resolved  to  appeal  in  person  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  hope  to  bring  back  those  he  held 
to  be  errin<r  to  the  common  fold.  A  degree  of  nervous  infirmitv, 
seldom  ex])erienced,  was  here  joined  to  an  indomitable  resolution 
to  act  u]>  to  his  sense  of  right,  and  Avas  near  overpowering  it.  In 
the  distraction  of  mind,  not  unapt  to  be  occasioned  by  the  terrors 
of  the  ocean,  added  to  the  sinking  of  heart  that  might  well 
attend  a  mission  to  charge  dangerous  error  upon  his  brethren,  a 
flitting  thought  of  despair  crossed  even  the  benevolent  Joseph 
■  John  (lurney.  On  the  voyage  to  America  he  one  day  expresses 
himself  thus : — ‘  We  have  ha<l  adverse  winds ;  dead  calm  ;  fair 
wind  for  a  season,  and  now  somewhat  the  contrary  again.  How 
incontrollable  is  this  moving  power  by  any  human  being.  .... 
Hy  condition  is  one  of  much  lowness,  for  the  enemy  had  been 
lieating  against  me  within,  with  many  a  stormy,  restless  wave ; 
80  that  the  sufjfjestion  arose,  am  I  a  Jonah,  to  stay  the  vessel 
on  its  course.^  This  temptation,  however,  left  me,  after  a  very 
intcrestiny  meeting  in  the  large  dark  hold  of  the  vessel,  with 
the  steerage  jytssengcrs  before  they  retired  to  rest! 

He  discharged  his  mission,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
exemplarily  ;  what  he  effected,  even  on  minor  points,  will  be 
told  in  his  own  words  : — 

*  I  think,'  he  says,  as  a  narrative  to  his  children,  *my  visit  has  been 
the  means,  through  mercy,  of  leading  many,  especialb’^  of  the  young, 
to  clc;ircr  views  of  the  religion  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  to  a 
firmer  and  more  intelligent  attachment  to  the  jirinciples  of  our  own 
society,  than  they  had  ever  felt  before.  So  far  from  having  at  all 
unsettl'  d  their  (Juakerism,  my  ministry  has  been  the  means,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  of  inducing  many  of  them,  especially  of  the  young 
men,  to  nmounce  the  habits  of  the  world,  and,  as  a"  token  of  their 
alU'giance  to  the  Saviour,  to  adopt  the  plain  dress  and  hmgiiage,  which 
unquestionably  Invome  our  C'hristian  profession.’ — lb.  p.  223. 

^  The  Society  in  America  solemnly  declared  their  approval  of 
his  course.  Nevertheless,  after  his  return,  warm  discussions  were 
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kept  up  respecting  his  exposition  of  his  religious  views.  In 
reference  to  charges  against  him  on  this  subject,  in  181-5,  he 
expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  his  writings  to  the  judgment 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Society.  He  passed  the 
ordeal  unbanned ;  but  opponents  were  not  wanting  to  embitter 
the  latter  years  of  one  wdiose  whole  life  was  spent  in  etforts  to 
know  the  truth  himself,  and  to  conciliate  them  by  earnest  and 
atfectionate  appeals.  The  character  of  the  man  w«as,  indeed, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  a  guarantee  of  the  innocence  of  the 
disputant.  So  mild  and  benevolent  was  his  nature,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  cohlly  reproving  an  erring  child ;  and  his  own 
obvious  .and  intense  p.ain  when  the  fault  of  such  an  one  was 
perceived,  proved  the  chihl’s  severest  jnmislmieiit.  This  part  of 
his  character  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  his  daughter’s  ‘  Recol¬ 
lections’  of  him  annexed  to  the  Memoirs. 

How  nearly  his  candour  approaches  to  perfection  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  his  journal ;  every  thought  is  here  curiously  analysed, 
and  every  .action  told  in  its  minutest  circumstances.  It  is  another 
.admirable  trait  in  this  good  man’s  character  that  he  h.as  no  respect 
of  persons.  The  humblest  have  his  sympathy  ami  his  personal 
attentions — as  his  just  sense  of  good  breeding  made  him 
appreciated  by  the  more  refined,  and  .acce})tablo  to  the  highest, 
members  of  society.  His  generosity  knew  no  bounds ;  and  in 
perusing  his  curious  reflections  upon  his  own  splendid  fortune, 
with  his  doubts  wdiether  to  be  so  rich  was  consistent  with  his 
Christian  c.alling,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  th.at  the  good  use  of 
riches  s.anctifies  their  diligent,  honov ruble  acquisition,  d.angerous 
.as  their  abuse  is  to  the  individual,  and  injurious  as  th.at  .abuse 
is  to  society  at  large. 

That  such  .a  man  should  have  passed  .aw.ay  honoured  by  .all, 
will  surpris(^  none.  The  words  of  liis  long  (isteemed  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  Alexander,  of  ^^orwich,  in  his  ‘  Brief  Memoir,’  leave 
nothing  to  be  added  :  — 

‘  His  death,  1th  January,  1S17,  in  his  .')Oth  year,  has  furnished,’ 
says  Mr.  Alcxainler,  ‘the  ])riiK*i])al  tojnc  of  conversation  in  every 
family,  in  every  ])rivat<‘  eirele,  in  every  group  by  the  way-side.  Persons 
of  all  classes  and  of  every  .age,  however  various  in  ojunion  on  other 
subjects,  have  united  in  their  high  estimate  of  the  cliaraeter  of  the 
dee(‘ased,  and  in  tin*  melanelioly  satisfaction  of  recalling  excellences  of 
which  now,  alas  I  the  memory  alone  nanains.  Kach  individual  has  liad 
his  own  story  to  tell  of  some  pid)lic  henelit,  or  of  some  kindness  shown 
to  others  or  himself;  and  innumcrahle  jicts  of  beneficence,  long  for- 
g»)tten  ami<lst  the  crowd  of  mori?  recent  instances,  have  been  related 
and  listened  to  with  the  mournful  ]de:isure  incident  to  such  a  theme. 
The  very  street  gossip  of  Xorwicli  during  the  past  week,  if  it  could  have 
been  collected  and  recorded,  would  doubtless  furnish  an  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  tribute  to  departed  worth.* 
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‘  The  funeral  itst‘lf,  as  have  been  expected  from  these  unusual 

])reliminaries,  was  an  extra<.)rdinary  scene.  1  he  entire  city  suspended 
business,  in  order  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  it.’ — lb.  j>p.  510-518. 


Mr.  Ikaithwaite’s  volumes  are  ably  written,  and  they  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  a  branch  of  our  literature — the  biographies 
of  the  Friends — on  w  hich  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  ])roductions  of  the  Bristish  press  in  the  last  t>vo  centuries  set 
a  high  value.  The  patriarchal  ho.spitality  of  tbeEarlham  family; 
the  atfectionate  intercourse  of  its  eminent  members  with  each 
other;  the  unwearied  versatility  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  s  philan¬ 
thropy,  are  here  well  displayed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  future 
editions  of  the  work  will  be  still  more  enriched  from  bis  remain¬ 
ing  journals  and  correspondence,  of  wdiich  what  is  produced  gives 
large  promise. 


Art.  V. —  ions'  of  the  Connnlssionrrs  of  JSlrfional  Etfnrafion  in 

IrrhiniL  Fir.4,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Books  of 
Lessons.  With  their  Se(piels.  1S52-‘L  Dublin. 

2.  Book's  and  Majf.'t,  Explanatory  Circular.  London:  Privy  Council 

( >tliec,  1  >owning-street. 

3.  TJir  llhisl raft'd  London  Sptdfing  Book.  London  :  Cooke. 

•1.  Ctissi'll  s  I llusi raft'd  Sja  lltng  and  Jicadintj  Book.  London. 

5.  Tltr  III nsf raft'd  London  Reading  Book.  London:  Cooke. 

(».  The  Ulnsf raft'd  London  Insfrncfor.  London:  Cooke. 

7.  The  III asf raft'd  London  /Jrtnrint/  Book.  London:  Cooke. 

S.  I'irsf  Lt'.'tsons  in  ..inf lunette.  By  Hugo  Iveid.  London:  Cooke. 

0.  the  Illustrated  Lontlon  Astrononig.  Bv  J.  JL  Hind.  London: 
Cooke. 

10.  Llenienfs  of  Lxperi mental  and  ^afuraJ  Philosophy.  By  Jahe/. 
Hogg.  London:  Cot)ke. 

11.  Lleetric  Seienee  ;  its  History.  Phenomena,  and  Applications.  By 
f.t’.  Ikikewcll.  London:  Cooke. 

12.  Meehanies  and  Mechanism.  By  B.  S.  Burn.  London:  Cooke. 

Id.  I  he  Illiisf  rated  London  (leoyraphu.  Bv  *Iose])h  (Juv.  London: 
CiH»kc.  .  .  1  . 

\\  K  ha\e  selected  the  two  ]KU*kets,  of  which  the  above  are  the 
titles,  becausi*  they  may  be  tairly  taken  as  rejiresentatives  of  the 
apljjuatus  tuniished  by  educational  protectionists  and  freetraders. 
It  It  were  retjuired  that  the  merits  of  the  antagonist  systems 
sliouhl  be  decided  by  their  respiotive  fruits,  we  might \^afely 
mulortako  to  secure  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  doixina  that  the 
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]>ooplo  of  this  country  couhl  manage  tlie  Imsinoss  of  education 
better  and  cheaper  without  the  control  of  government  than  with 
it.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  this  qnestio 
rex(tt(iy  to  do  justice  to  which  would  reejuire  the  analysis  of  those 
educational  returns  which  have  just  seen  the  light,  and  the  great 
])olitical  (piestion  of  the  right  of  government  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  public  educator;  and  then  again  the  expediency  of 
conceding  that  function,  while  its  right  is  not  admitted.  We 
shall  accomplish  our  jHCsent  j)ur])ose  if,  by  comparing  the  book¬ 
selling  of  the  government  with  that  of  the  private  trader,  we 
can  establish  tlje  conviction  that  the  trade  of  the  bibliopole  is  not 
one  which  the  governnmnt  ought  to  assume. 

Jt  might  be  fairly  demanded  that  a  government  which  has 
large  ])arliamentary  grants  at  its  command,  and  is  able  to  buy 
the  services  of  men  who  (‘xcel  in  the  work  of  jnoviding  instruc¬ 
tion  for  tlui  young,  and  able  also  to  sub.sidize  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  printer,  and  the  binder,  should  furnish  elementary 
works,  such  as  would  delight  the  hearts  of  the  ])upils  for  whom 
they  were  juvpared,  and  make  them  vociferous  for  more  books; 
such  as  would  relieve  the  anxious  U*acher  of  half  his  toils  by  the 
facilities  furnished  to  him  for  securing  attention  and  aiding 
progress  ;  and  such  as  would  assist  those  of  riper  years  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  deficiencies  of  their  youth  by  new  and  more  direct 
paths  to  knowledge  than  had  been  previously  traced.  If  a 
government  does  not  produce  such  things  as  had  never  been  seen 
befon^  for  sterling  worth,  for  execution  both  intellectual  and 
mat(‘rial,  we  shoidd  not  rudely  say  the  sooner  it  shut  up  shop 
the  better  ;  but  we  submit  that  it  woidd  be  good  policy  to  relin- 
<[uish  the  charge  of  getting  u]>  sju'lling  books  and  all  educational 
works,  from  the  annoyance  of  tinding  that  it  hius  not  done  its 
work  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

Now,  it  must  b(‘  athrmed  tliat  this  work  of  prej)aring  school 
books,  like  too  many  other  government  work.s,  has  not  been  done 
well,  if  these  books  before  us  are  thoscj  by  which  the  skill  of 
governnnmt  as  an  author,  and  the  mercantile  abilities  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  ])ublisher,  are  to  Imj  tested.  Here  are  the  right 
royal  books,  ‘  lhd)lishcd  by  the  dir(‘Ction  of  the  Commis.sioners  of 
National  Education  in  Indand.'  Not  iii  outward  ap2>earance, 
indeed,  are  they  royal,  being  clothed  in  a  most  forbidding  dress 
of  brown  linen,  purposely  to  announce  that  they  are  meant  for 
the  poor,  and  are  likely  to  bo  somewhat  roughly  handled.  There 
is  a  workhouse  look  about  them  which  speaks  of  national  charity 
in  a  way  which  is  anything  but  jiolitic,  if  it  be  really  wise  to 
make  the  hooks  of  the  young,  whether  poor  or  rich,  attractive  in 
the  exterior  as  well  as  within.  We  have  often  witnessed  the 
delight  with  which  a  child  has  gaze<l  on  an  attractively  bound 
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l»ook,  and  the  eagerness  >vitli  which  the  prize  has  been  seized,  a 
perfect  assurance  being  felt  that  the  contents  must  be  good  when 
the  cover  was  so  bright ;  and  we  have  thought  that  in  a  world 
where  liist  impressions  have  so  lasting  an  influence,  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind  when  providing  books  which 
we  wish  our  little  ones  to  love  and  read.  The  government— at 
least,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland — do 
not  seem  to  ])atronize  our  theorv' ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  a 
conscience  in  the  matter,  and  are  unwilling  to  excite  expectations 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  gratify  :  for  in  their  interior 
these  books  are  Jis  unattractive  as  inferiority  of  paper,  coarse¬ 
ness  of  type,  and  poverty  of  illustration,  can  very  well  make 
them.  The  illustrations  are  often  inapt,  and,  even  where  use¬ 
ful,  are  anything  but  attractive.  A  travestied  ‘  God  Siive  the 
Queen*  is  adorned  with  a  medallion  by  no  means  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  have 
hap])ily,  since  the  a])pearance  of  this  ‘  Seiiuel  No.  II.’  been 
furnished  with  the  means  of  correcting  their  impressions  by  a 
sight  of  the  original.  If  it  be  true  that  eight  shillings  must  be 
exjuauled  on  these  miserable  j)roductions  before  the  jmpil  can 
l)ecoine  nuvster  of  his  reading  book,  there  will  be  considerable 
ilifhculty  in  refuting  the  sUitement  that  ‘  the  maximum  of  the 
funds  grante  d  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  have,  in 
fact,  been  approi)riated  to  the  payment  of  official  siilaries  and 
extravagant  and  uncalled-for  expenses,  while  the  minimum  has 
Ineii  doled  out  in  su]>plying  infinitesimal  portions  of  elementary 
in.striiction,  at  a  })rice  far  exceeding  the  value  of  the  article 
produced.’ 

We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  books  of  the 
C’ommissioners  uf  National  Education  in  Ireland  are  unfitted  to 


convey  to  tht'  learner  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information. 
We  aflirm  enough  when  we  siiy  that,  considering  the  resources 
which  the  Commissioners  had  at  their  command,  their  books 
should  have  been  the  most  attractive  school  books  that  could 


be  ])roduced,  and  that  their  solid  worth  should  have  corre- 
s|H)iuh‘d  with  the  exterior  ;  instead  of  which  they  have  no  claim 
to  take  rank  among  the  best  j)roductions  of  their  class.  The 
ordinary  subjects  treated  in  educational  books  are  set  forth  in  a 


manner  by  no  means  remarkable  or  striking,  and  not  always  free 
from  the  provincialisms  which  the  English  government,  wlien  it 
undertakes  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  should  most  caref  ully 
avoid.  Ihere  is,  however,  no  want  of  those  lessons  which  may 
Ik‘  exj>ected  always  to  form  a  })art  of  the  teachings  in  government 
schiK^U,  and  of  whose  tendency  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  honest 
indejkunlence  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  following 
piwsjige  from  one  of  the  ‘  Books  of  Lessons’ 


I  FaKE  TKADE  IN  Enrir^i^, 

■?  ti.rs "  -n. 

i-r'*'.  to  f;r.?"‘"''“  “1“*  "«tc.rou."‘';r'* 

tonoiwrs.  uiui  ofluir-  *  uioiu‘v  for  Imi'l  r  of  the 

unless  Me  nentru  ir-ti-  4?*^^'*^  *  tin's  nionev  ivnitl  i  nuinl)er 

Ifive  i,r!nZ{\^;T:  '‘‘■'P  ‘‘•"'arcls  k  ',L  ‘“'t  >^‘ >*uflicie„t, 

«t'f*u«-l  is  wanted  in  tl  '  ''’  ‘‘“•“  I'-'l'i-'nses  wl,  'll'" 

'’‘■■•v  many  ,.erlons  ;  ‘T  ’‘^■■tt'‘l^‘>»rI.ood.  '  Is",  von  s‘l‘  ‘  ‘1’^  u 

care  for  yon.’  ‘•'uuntry  and  h,  KnldandM  j/  1‘‘* 

^  ®  hind  and 

t-uiu  ‘ 

‘  ‘'-0  gontpy’  «u.l  to  c liii  h '  :'l"^  '«  .',«  ‘'<3.stroy 

“.fe'Tr'i;  ''''“'i'  r»';si7  •:» 

“T . . -S 

»».  .i.a”;  lo  “  •~i.ar  .'i  .^iH ,  ? .  “  ''v'''.  T„ 

."Ot  '■"  Ills  lino  boanti  •V'*"",*"  ‘o  thorn  Itr"/"  ®  I*"""*  ^''e 
'll  the  Irish  matioilil  Jl  ''^1"  as  lie  i.l  Jm/'*,'®  ''^cidedjy 

I  am  very  hriolif.  '  ro  I””  f"*'  ‘  sun  .savs  m  *  * 

at  yonr  window  within  ^;". **!*''  writer  .say  a,s  niiiel'^?l""i" '■'* 

IS  time  to  oet  nn  1  ffo/de?/.  eL  'ZiflP  ^  i" 

tin's  not  mSZ.  ""T'' ^"<1  I  am  o  't 

Sometimes  J  t.',k(.  oft  """JitT 

I'oad  in  file,-,.  -1  ■  of  hri.dit  r,v«  oorreeted  ?) 

the  'no.st  Leauti'fid i"".''  tl'cn  %„  ',oVvT  "J’ 
the  whoh>  World.’  ThiTt.'  ^1  oreatnre  th-ft  c'ni*'  i''^  ^ 

’'■oop  the  ciiild  cliildi.i  ,'  .1'  "",‘'^.‘'1'  tin's  'netho./of  1'  "i  'n 

paths  of  truth,  and  un  V  ''’^'"1'*  .o<  loadinrr  j,;s  •  /‘''■'^I'niff  is  to 

'V'thout  heino  hvnorerit:,,  i  ''ocome.s 

"'h'  the  historv  ^  “’‘'^torv  of  t'ol.  i  ’  f”''  oxaniple 

»v.:_ 

tile  Writer 
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*  The  news  of  tho  uiTival  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  disc*overy  he  had 
made,  tillt‘d  the  ]»eo]>le  with  joy  and  wonder.  The  bells  were  runi^,  all 
the  shops  t  l<»sed.  and  the  i)eopie  lloeked  in  crowds  to  the  harbour  to 
see  C\»lumhus  land,  'fhe  sight  was,  indeed,  remarkable,  First  walked 
Columbus,  followed  by  some  of  his  crew  carrying  beautiful  parrots, 
c(*tton,  and  various  otfn  r  ]»lants  and  animals  which  they  had  brought 
from  the  Xew  World.  Tiien  came  the  most  curious  sight  of  all— six 
natives  of  Cuba,  who  were  j)ainted  after  the  manner  of  their  country. 
'Fhe  streets  were  so  thronged  that  the  sailors  eould  hardly  get  along, 
while  tli(‘  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome  were  so  loud  as  to  be  (|uite 
<b‘afening.  Columbus,  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  walked  along 
in  silence.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  rejoicing,  he  could  not  but 
rememiHT  the  time  when  he  first  arrived  at  this  very  with  his 

littb*  son  upon  his  back,  and  had  been  obliged  to  be*ghis  bread.’ 

In  no  part  of  the  narrative  is  the  young  reader  told  the  name 
of  ‘  this  very  town'  from  which  Columbus  set  sail,  and  through 
which  ho  is  described  as  walking  in  procession  with  the  natives  of 
Cuba  and  his  other  trophies.  It  would  have  been  well  to  name 
the  ])ort  of  Pdlos  as  that  from  which  the  great  discoverer  set  sail, 
and  to  which  he  is  described  as  having  returned,  but  which  is  not 
t)nce  mentioned  in  this  story ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  procession  of  wdiich  the  six  natives 
of  Cuba  f<»rmed  a  part  took  place  in  Barcelona^  which  was  then 
the  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

There  is  a  dithculty  w  hen  a  government  turns  author  in  giving 
a  faithhil  de.scriptiun  of  iiny  other  peojde,  whether  it  be  favour¬ 
able  or  otherwise,  as  the  relation  wdiich  may  dispose  to  jdain 
speaking  at  (.me  time  may  make  some  degi*ee  of  reserve  desirable 
at  another.  In  a  L(  sson  (XVII.)  on  Turkey,  in  the  Fourth  Hook, 
tlie  Irish  pupil  is  told  that  the  ‘Turks  have,  at  Constantinople, 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  but  that  they  make  very 
little  use  of  it  in  the  way  of  commerce,  for  they  are  a  proud, 
indolent  peo}»le,  w  ho  hate  trouble,  and  like  to  spend  their  days  in 
lounging  about,  smoking  long  pipes,  and  drinking  coft'ee.'  Is  it 
w  ise  thus  to  describe  the  ally  wliose  battle  w  e  have  undertaken  to 
fight  ?  W  e  iu*e  told  that  ‘their  sovereign  is  called  a  /Sultan,  which 
is  the  haatem  name  for  a  king,' — this  is  instnictive  to  the  Irish 
reader,  as  well  as  to  others. 

^\  e  would  not  speak  dispartagingly  of  these  productions,  or 
multi])ly  iiistances  of  their  imperiectness ;  but  enough  has  been 
sidd  to  ]»rovt‘  that  their  character  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
ex|H'ctation  of  any  improvement  in  school  literature  by  its  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  government. 

Flitting  this  hoinely-looking  package  aside,  we  turn  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  hamisome  productions  of  the  free-trade  press, 
which  are  very  inviting  to  the  eye,  and,  as  we  hope  to  convince 
our  readers,  (piite  as  good  as  they  look. 
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It  requires  very  nice  discriininatiori  to  decide  the  rival  claims 
of  ‘Cassell's  Illustrateil  S])elling  Book'  and  the  ‘Illustrated 
London  Spelling  Book.'  They  are  equal  in  size,  price,  and 
beaut V,  being  tilled  ^vith  iiitere.sting  woodcuts,  the  productions  of 
clever  artists,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  Dyches  and  the 
Dilworths  of  former  years,  who  depicted  so  coarsely  the  doings 
of  flones,  Brown,  and  Robinson.  Either  of  these  first-books, 
while  conducting  the  learner  from  his  A,  B,  C,  through  his 
spelling  and  reading  lessons,  admirably  intermixed  anti  ])ro- 
gressive,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  generating  a  taste  and  love 
id  art  in  any  child  of  moderate  talent.  It  would  perhaps  be 
ilitlicult  to  furnish  a  mon?  striking  instance  of  the  progress  of 
wood  engraving,  and  of  its  beneficial  application,  than  we  obtain 
by  comparing  these  elementary  school  books  with  those  in 
Oldinary  use  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

‘The  Illustrated  Ijondon  Instructor'  is  intended  to  occiqiy  the 
})lace  of  the  ‘  Speaker'  of  other  days,  and  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  Enfield  of  our  boyhood  ;  and  being  a  two-shilling 
book,  containing  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  l)ages,  well  selecteil 
from  recent  and  older  authors,  and  illustrated  with  numerous 


well-executed  engravings,  it  realizes  the  intention  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  it  the  best  and  cheapest  of  its  class.  After  the 
Breliminary  Es.St‘iy  on  the  Arts  of  Elocution  and  Composition, 
compiled  princij)ally  from  Blair,  there  is  a  rich  collection  of 
moral  and  miscellaneous  essays,  historical  and  biographical  read¬ 
ings,  specimens  of  ancient  eloquence,  of  dramatic  and  poetical 
j)ieces,  and  readings  in  natural  history.  With  the  hand  of  an 


expert  gleaner,  the  editor  has  added  to  the  standard  pieces  of 
our  language  mo.'^t  valuable  extracts  from  Profes.sor  Wilson,  Hugh 
Millar,  Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Disraeli,  Campbell,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  Mackay,  Ebenezer  Elliot,  Longfellow,  and  many  other 
of  our  best  modern  writers. 


Under  the  title  of  ‘  ^lechanics  and  Mechanism'  we  have  a 
book  which  will  aflord  the  school-boy  a  general  view  of  the 
mechanical  powers  and  their  combinati(ms  in  modern  inventions, 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  mechajiical  studies,  if  he  have  a  mind  adapted  to  them  ; 
or  should  he  have  no  such  taste,  still  to  make  him  an  intel¬ 
ligent  observer  of  mechanical  arrangements  when  they  come 
under  his  notice.  Tlie  book,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to  guide 
the  ])ractical  mechanic  in  his  work;  but  it  gives  such  an  insight 
into  the  general  princi])les  of  construction,  and  the  methods  l)y 
which  movements  are  produced,  as  must  be  of  great  service  to 
liim  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  ;  while,  to  the  general  student, 
a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  information  is  conveyed,  in  a 
condensed  form,  indeed,  but  with  amplitude  sufficient  to  acquaint 
N.  s. — VOL.  VI II.  Y 
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liiin  with  the  j^reut  triuin))hs  of  inecliaiiical  ait  The  \York 
does  not  ])rofess  any  other  than  a  popular  character,  aiid  ])ro- 
ceedsfni  the  principle  of  giving*  only  practical  arrangeineiits  and 
their  results.  It  may  he  as  well  to  allow  the  author,  Mr.  Roheil 
Scott  Burn,  to  explain  in  his  own  words  the  method  he  has 
followed  : — 


‘  Su])|>osiiig  a  pupil  desirous  of  hcconiing  acquainted  with  the 
arraiiirciuent  hy  which  the  rectilineal  motion  of  a  steam-engine  piston- 
rod  was  changed  into  the  circular  one  of  the  lly-wheel,  we  j)roceed  to 
explain  in  the  lirst  instiince  how  this  change  is  ])rodueed;  hut  we  ])ro- 
cccd  a  step  further,  and  instead  of  giving  a  theoretical  exercise,  or 
entering  into  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  acting  force  at  various 
]>oints  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank,  or  the  estimated  loss  entailed  hy 
its  us»',  we  suppose  the  ])Upil,  actuated  hy  a  still  greater  degree  of 
curiositv,  desirous  of  going  de(‘per  into  the  details  of  this  movement. 
Thus  h(‘  will  at  once  percc‘ive  from  our  cx])lanation  how  pieces  of  thin 
iron  win*  may  ])roduee  the  desired  movement,  hut  this  would  not 
ex]dain  the  metlunl  hy  which  mechanics  in  actual  practice  avail  theni- 
Hclves  of  the  principle.  A\  e  consid(‘r  the  gratification  of  this  curiositv^ 
essential,  anil  proceed,  thereiore,  to  ex])lain  how  a  crank  is  actually 
made,  what  is  its  form,  how  it  is  tixed  in  the  shaft,  what  constitutes  a 
eonneeting  rod,  how  it  is  constructed,  how  connected  with  the  crank, 
in  short,  the  arrangements  of  the  various  jiarts,  and  how  litted  to¬ 
gether,  as  e.xcmplilied  in  actual  working  machinery.’ 


Or.  Johnson  would  have  us  road  geoinetiy  not  so  much  to 
make  us  mathematicians  as  reasonahle  heings.  In  this  of 

•  ~  O 

niqdied  sciences  tliere  is  a  greater  necessity  than  in  the  times  of 
the  great  moralist  for  some  acquaintance  \vith  geometry,  not, 
indeed,  with  its  recondite  truths,  hut  with  its  more  prominent 
feature.s.  ‘There  is  no  royal  road  to  mathematics."  He  that 
would  learn  nil  that  Euclid  had  to  teach  must  read  all  that  Euclid 
wrote,  and  follow  all  his  demonstrations.  Still  it  is  jiossible  to 
]»repare  the  mind  to  under.stand  the  hcases  of  popular  science,  of 
]>ers]>ective,  of  architecture,  of  engineering,  civil  and  military, 
and  geography  and  astronomy,  without  W'orking  through  the 
whole  of  Euclid  ;  and  for  the  general  reader  it  is  not  altogether 
tnie  in  reference  to  geometry  tliat 

‘A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  considered  very  desiralile  that 
W('  should  have  books  containing  only  as  much  of  geometry  as 
forms  the  groundwork  ot  physical  science  in  its  more  jiopular 
ionns.  Several  such  works  have  been  puepared,  but  for  size, 
ju  ice,  and  juactical  value,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  ‘  1  he  Illustrated  London  Practical  Oeometrv,  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Students,’  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Ruin. 
We  should  have  regarded  such  a  book  with  intense  delight  had 
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owin^  to  the  stroni,^  inij)ression  created  among  astronomers  hy  the 
|inhli(‘ation  id’  lUxle’s  relation  ot  distances,  that  a  plan  ol  searching  out 
th»*  latent  l)»)dv  was  ileviseil  and  s[)eedily  }>ut  in  execution.  this  so 
called  “  law  ”  has  consc(iuently  ac(]uin‘d  great  celchrity,  hut  has  tailed 
part ieidarl V,  at  least,  in  the  case  ol  ,Ncptune,  which  was  unknown  to 
llode.  In*  its  most  simple  lorm  it  is  cxjuvssed  as  follows: — 

‘'to  the  numhers  0,  R,  t),  12,  21,  IS,  DR,  102  (in  which  series,  it  will 
he  observed,  each  numhtT  after  the  .second  is  double  the  preceding  one) 
a<ld  the  numher  1  in  succe.ssion,  the  sums  will  represent,  approximately, 
the  rival  mean  distances  ot*  the  planets,  including  Uranus,  that  of  the 
cartli  heinir  10;  thus 


‘  Adding 

i  to 
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11 

Uranus. 

‘'fhis  relation  indicates  a  jdanet  between  ^lars  and  tiupiter.  at  a 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  about  2S  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that 
Ueres,  the  tirst  of  the  new  planets  in  order  of  discovery,  was  found  to 
be  situated  almost  precisely  at  this  distance. 

‘'Flu*  subs(*(pient  discovery  of  Pallas  and  .hino,  in  the  same  region, 
led  l>r.  ( libers  to  suspect  that  these  small  jdanets  are  in  fact  part  of  a 
much  largtT  one,  which  moved  at  a  remoter  period  near  the  same  mean 
distance,  but  by  some  great  convidsion  had  been  shattered  in  frag- 
nunits  ;  this  idea  has  received  considerable  weight  from  the  more  recent 
diseoviTV  of  .so  many  small  bodies  lu'longing  to  the  same  grou]>,  and 
the  mutual  intersection  of  their  orbits  in  about  liSU°  ol’ longitude,  or 
in  tludr  sign  Virgo,  which  has  induced  some  astronomers  to  think  that 
a  great  planet  may  have  met  with  some  fearful  catastrophe  in  that  part 
of  space. 

‘It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  in  course  of  time  mathema¬ 
ticians  may  arrive  at  some  direct  and  general  conclusion  deserving  of 
eontiilenee  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  past  condition  of  the  minor 
])lani*ts.’ 

\\  o  ought,  porbaiKs,  here  to  state,  on  the  authority  of 
Leverrier,  that  the  opinion  is  becoming  more  general  that  these 
anomalous  jdanets  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  cause  thus 
»a.ssigned,  but  w'cre  r(‘gularly  formed  like  other  planets,  and 
tollow  the  same  law.s.  'J'here  will  ])robably  l)e  some  further  dis¬ 
coveries  hetore  the  contiguration  of  the  groups  can  bo  ascertained, 
ami  the  controversy  respecting  them  resolved  into  a  standard 
astronomical  truth. 

tor  the* use  ot  intelligent  youths,  whether  at  school,  or  alter 
they  have  lett  it,  ^The  Elements  of  Experimental  and  National 
1  hilosophy  would  prove  invaluable,  fully  justifying  its  claim 
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to  bo  a  fiiniiliar  and  easy  introduction  to  tlie  study  of  the 
physical  sciences.  This  volume  is  a  literary  ]>henomenon,  in 
which  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  books 
will  enable  the  observer  to  mark  the  extraordinary  progress 
mad(‘  in  practical  science  during  the  last  twenty  years;  and, 
during  a  much  shorter  period,  in  ]niblishing  and  placing  them 
within  th(‘  reach  of  the  many.  Those  who  are  actpiainted  with 
Dr.  Arnott’s  ‘  Klenuuits  of  Physics’  are  aware  of  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  manner  in  which  the  physical  sciences  are  treated  by 
one  who  was  so  well  (pialitied  to  l>e  their  historian.  That  work 
was  ])ublished  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  produced  on  terms 
which  suitfd  the  pock(‘ts  of  the  million  ;  it  is  now  out  of  ])rint, 
and  if  it  w(‘re  to  be  republished,  so  rapi<lly  has  practical  science 
advanced  sinci'  its  a])pearanc(',  that  it  would  be  a  record  of  the 
]>ast  insti'ad  of  a  jficture  of  the  presc*nt.  l>v  the  permission  of 
J  )r.  Arnott,^  of  whose  generosity  to  the  public  too  much  cannot 
be  said,  Mr.  d:icob  Hogg,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Elements,’  has  made 
much  use  of  his  invaluable  work,  and,  aiiled  by  other  kind  assist¬ 
ance  to  his  own  diligent  labours,  the  author  has  produced  a 
book,  of  which  he  pro|)erly  says,  ‘  the  subjects  are  as  interestingly 
exciting  as  a  powtafully  drawn  romance,’  and  we  must  in  justice 
add  that  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  the  theme.  The  volume 
(a  four  shilling  bo(>k  of  357  l>ages)  treats  with  admirable  clearness 
and  beauty  of  the  leading  ])rinciples,  and  most  imj)ortant  and 
recent  facts  of  Jinimal  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics, 
hytlraulics,  acoustics,  optics,  caloric,  electricity,  voltaism,  and 
magnetism,  while  the  descriptions  are  well  illustrated  through¬ 
out  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  woodcuts. 

The  author  has  (*vidently  made  it  his  .study  to  assist  his  reader 
to  a  scicntitic  necpiaintance  with  the  groat  discoveries  of  jdiysical 
scieiK*(‘,  with  their  practical  applications,  and  os]u‘cially  with  the 
‘tools  (4*  science,’  which  ar(‘  faithfully  de.scribed.  It  would  not 
be  practi(*able  to  give  in  our  limited  space  an  adt^puite  view  of 


*  Dr.  Ariiott,  \\l»n  has  alrcaily  iiiadt*  tlu*  public  his  debtor  by  his  rclc))ratcd 
stove  and  \vater-l)ed,  has  increased  his  claim  on  our  gratitude  by  the  invention 
of  his  u(*\v  Smoke  Consuming  Jiud  Fuel  Saving  A])paratus.  English  people, 
\vhose  virtue  it  is  that  they  will  not  give  up  their  ‘  tiresides*  for  eontnumtiil 
stiives,  have  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  showing  them  how  to  keep  their  ojien 
fires,  and  yet  eemiomize  the  heat  they  ])roduee  instead  of  sending  it  u])  tlie 
chimney,  'fids  apparatus  will  give  an  eipial  temperature  througlamt  the 
room  in  which  it  is  jilaeed,  save  oiu'-third  of  the  fuel  now  refpiired,  and,  if  the 
]>eople  of  London  should  genorallv  adopt  it,  woidd  get  rid  of  the  ‘  honuMiiadc 
eloMd"  impending  over  them,  and  assist  to  remler  the  air  of  the  .Mtdropolis  as 
fresh  as  it  this  were  the  place  of  which  Shaksjieare  says,  ‘  the  heaven’s  breath, 
smells  wooinglv  here.’  The  apparatus  is  described  in  the  ‘.lournal  of  the 
Society  (»f  Arts,’ for  Mav  12,  I"'.')!.  It  would  be  jiatriotic  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  adoption  in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns. 
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llie  rich  contents  with  which  this  volume  is  tilled,  and  from  which 
we  miss  mine  of  the  facts  and  illustrations  which  it  should  pre¬ 
sent.  As  a  8|K*cimen  w'e  cpiote  a  paragraph  Irom  the  conclusion, 
in  which  the  writer  Sivys, — 

‘  Wc  must  not  lev  niujllicT  triumph  achieved  hy  a  mind  d(‘voted  to 
sci«*ntitic  invest  iucation,  and  that  is,  tlie  measurement  ot  the  duration 
of  an  e!f*ctrical  spark,  an<l  of  the  rate  of  its  passage  along  a  wire,  hy 
Urofessor  Wheatstone.  Hy  an  ingeniously  contrived  a])])aratus  lie 
pro\a*d  that  the  duration  (*f  a  S]iark  never  exceeds  a  millionth  part  of 
a  second,  aaid  that  its  velocity  along  a  wire  is  2SS,()00  miles  in  a  second. 
'J'he  learru'd  I’rofcssor,  to  illustrate  that  hy  this  transient  light  an 
ohject  in  ra})i<l  motion  might  be  viewed  as  if  at  rest,  had  a  circular  illsc 
diviiicd  into  three  eonn)artments,  on  whieh  he  painted  the  three  jnimi- 
tivt‘  colours,  reil,  blue,  and  yellow'.  This  he  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity  until  the  tlnve  colours  appeared  nearly  wdiite.  He  next 
darkened  tlie  room,  and  threw  the  light  of  an  electric  spark  on  the 
disc,  wlu'U  the  spectators  saw'  tlie  colours  as  if  the  disc  were  at  })erh  et 
rest.  'Phis  gave  an  idea  to  ^Tr.  Tall>ot  in  im])roving  tlie  value  of  the 
photographic  process.  He  produci*d  an  extremely  sensitive  jirejiarod 
])ieee  of  p:i]>(T,  and  in  dannary,  iSol,  at  the  Uoyal  Institution,  ])laeed 
it  in  a  camera  directed  to  a  ])rinted  jiajier  tixed  on  a  wdieel.  The  wheel 
was  turned  hy  a  handle  until  the  gri‘atest  velocity  was  attained  that 
Ciuild  U'  given  to  it.  d'he  camera  w'as  then  0])(*ned,  and  a  powerful 
ideetrie  Imtterv  was  discharge ‘d  in  front  of  the  w’heel,  illuminating  it 
wit  h  a  suihlen  liush  of  lirilliant  light.  The  pajier  w;is  then  taken  out 
of  the  eanu'ra,  and  after  applying  the  developing  solution,  a  distinct 
image  itl  the  jniuied  words  was  found  heautifully  impressed  on  the 
paper,  'rims,  then,  the  last  ee)nvul>ive  strain  of  the  Flying  Childers 
at  a  wim.iiig  post  may  he  caught  as  it  truly  existed  ;  or  an  express 
train,  mn\Iiig  at  a  rate*  hey«>ud  muscular  powers  in  an  animal,  or  more 
sje'cdy  than  tlie  wings  »>!  tiie  wind,  may  he  transfernd  to  a  pliotogra- 
phie  plate  as  it  it  at  rest ;  for  lh(‘  utmost  sjieed  tliat  can  1h‘  given 
hy  man  is  Imt  rest  in  comparison  to  the  illght  of  eleetrieity.’ 

ell  ihu's  the  w  riter  mid,  ‘  AVhat  after  this  is  the  most  brilliaiit 
eoneeptioii  ot  the  human  mind  in  the  region  of  the  imagination  ^ 
I  rut' ileinonstrable  poetry  exists  in  the  w'orlJ  of  selenee,’ — and 
into  that  world  ol  seieiiee  our  studious  youth  may  be  coiuliieted  hy 
an  inielligent  guide  it  they  will  allow  the  writer  of  this  valuable 
book  to  take  them  hy  the  liainl. 

ilie  emnparison  w’e  liave  now  instituted  will,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
sidered  sutHeient  to  justify  the  position  which  was  laid  down  at 
the  eomineucemmit  of  this  article — that  in  thciuaitcr  of  schuvl 
life  rat  tire  THE  EKEE  trade  I’RINctrle  works  better  than  that  of 
goveninnuit  prott'ction.  it  is  not  only  an  injury  to  independent 
iradtTs,  hut  an  ait  ot  inju.sticc  to  the  public  to  employ  the 
luiiils  i»t  tin'  national  exeluMpier  either  for  making  or  publishing 
school  hiioks.  \\  0  make  no  invidious  comparison  between  the 
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vimimos  wo  have  no\v  passed  nipidly  under  review,  and  the  many 
exCv*llent  educational  hooks  which  appear  in  the  scliediiles  pub¬ 
lished  hv  the  C^oinmittee  of  Council  on  Eilucation.  On  referring 
to  tliose  schedules  we  observe  that  none  of  tlie  admirable  publi¬ 
cations  we  have  noticed  appear  in  the  list  favoured  with  the 
a]>pn»val  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
we  find  that  a  discount  of  Kl  per  cent,  is  allowed  in  favour  of  all 
‘books,  text  books,  and  map.s,’  wliich  enjoy  the  sanction  of  that 
body.  Ey  this  partiality  the  free  trade  princi])le  in  school  litera¬ 
tim*  is  most  seriously  damaged,  and  an  evil  is  per])etuated  not 
mucli  interior  in  magnitude  to  the  pojiular  ignorance  which  the 
goveniinont  in  its  own  way  has  undertaken  to  reiiiove. 


Aar.  Vr. — Sun  lit/  Jlcnwrirs  of'  Forcifin  Landit.  l>y  Tdio.  Harriut 
Stowe.  With  lllustnitions.  Two  Vohuiies.  Post  8vo. 
lioiidon  ;  Sampson  I..OW,  Son,  A  Co. 

These  volumes  are  sure  to  be  extensively  read.  Tlie  name  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  guarantees  this.  The  un})recedented  pojnilarity  of 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  all  classes  of 
our  countrymen,  and  has  naturally  awakened  an  intense  desire  to 
know  all  that  can  be  learnt  respecting  the  author.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  <|ualilies  of  that  work  have  commanded  universal  admiration. 
Its  circulation  has  partaken  of  the  ra[)idity  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  From  the  })alace  to  the  cottage,  from  the  Queen  to  her 
poorest  subjc'ct,  it  has  become  a  cherished  treasure;  and  the  deep 
emotions  it  has  enkindled,  while  partaking  of  the  fervor  of 
])assion,  have  the  endurance  of  strong  ct)nviction.  The  sensation 
created  by  this  work  is  wholly  unprecedented,  and  stands  «nit  lus 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  dav.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  lirst  announced  that  ^drs.  Stowe  was  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  work  descriptive  of  her  visit  to  ‘  the  old  country,’  few 
readers  failed  to  anticipate  intense  })leasure  in  its  yierusal.  This 
feeling  will  not  be  tli.sap pointed.  We  have  rea<l  the  volumes 
before  us  with  more  than  ordinary  sfitisfaction.  They  are  very 
much  what  we  anticipated,  and  we  can  honestly  and  warmly 
recommmid  them  to  our  readers.  The  title  is  a])propriate. 
Jt  accurately  describes  tlu*  general  hue  aiid  coloring  of  the  work, 
nor  can  we  see  anv  valid  icjison  whv  a  more  shaded  narrative 
should  have  been  given.  We  regret  that  some  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  have  indulgeil  in  s}>lenetic,  and  as  it  ajipears  to  us,  most 
uncandid  criticisms,  on  the  temper  of  the*  work.  ^Irs.  Stowe, 
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'Nve  are  told,  ‘came  to  England  over  a  heaving  sea  of  rose-water; 
wiierever  she  turned  she  heheld  pleasant  faces  ;  to  her  eye  the  air 
was  full  of  light.  The  blackest  cloud  turned  towards  her  its 
silver  edge,  the  verdure  wore  its  brightest  green,  the  sun.shine 
kindled  with  its  richest  tires  at  her  approach.'  If  such  were  the 
eas(j — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  (]ue.stion  the  general  correctness 
of  the  picture — why  should  not  the  narrative  partake  of  a  more 
]»leju<ing  and  joyous  hue  than  is  conunon  to  such  works  ^  To 
speak  id*  her  returning  laudation  for  laudation  is  to  insinuate  a 
ciiarge  for  which  no  valid  ground  is  furnished.  Surely  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  censorious  and  cynical  on  both  sides  (d*  the 
Atlantic,  to  induce  us  to  tolerate  one  signal  example  of  an  o])posite 
charactm'.  England  and  America  have  been  too  frenuently 
caricatun‘d  to  dispo.se  us  to  censure  an  honest  and  hearty  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  some  of  our  better  qualities.  It  is  easy  to  dilate  on 
th(‘  dark  features  of  our  national  character  and  institutions.  Tins 


has  been  doneio/  /nnosnnn  ;  and  now  that  an  o])positeexam])le  ha.s 
beim  furuislied,  we  are  nid  disposed  ill-naturedly  tocomjdain,  or, 
with  an  atfectatiou  id*  ingenuousne.s.s,  to  plead  that  our  character 
has  been  drawn  too  brightly.  Mr.s.  Stowe  was  iinijuestionably 
received  among.st  us  with  opim  arms.  The  tact  was  alike  honor¬ 
able  to  ounselves  and  to  her.  She  had  suddenly  ri.sen  from 
obscurity  by  a  combination  of  brilliant  qualities,  honestly  devoted 
to  one  (d*  the  noble.st  objects  of  human  philanthropy.  Her 
reputation  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  There  was  nothing 
unreal,  much  less  pernicious  in  it.  It  was  the  reputation  of 
groat  taleut.s  earnestly  consecrated  to  virtue  and  humanity.  Had 
lu  r  reception  been  other  than  it  was,  it  would  have  augured  in 
us  the  want  of  qualities  which  we  have  been  accu.stomed  to  deem 
most  honorable  ;  and  had  Mr.s.  Stowe's  record  of  her  visit  been 
other  than  joyous,  it  would  have  indicated  a  ]>hlegmatic  and 
uugratetul  tempiTameut,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  to 
the  author  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom's  C’abin.'  ‘If  there  be  characters  and 


sceue.s,’  says  the  author,  in  her  ])refacc,  ‘that  seem  drawn  with 
too  bright  a  pencil,  the  reader  will  con.sider  that,  after  all,  there 
are  many  worse  sins  than  a  disposition  to  think  and  speak  well  of 
om‘s  iioighbours.  To  admire  and  to  love  may  now  and  then  he 
tolt^rated,  as  a  variety,  ns  well  as  to  carp  and  criticize.  America 
and  haigland  have  heretotore  abounded  towards  each  other  in 
illibend  criticisms.  There  is  not  an  unfavourable  aspect  of  things 
in  the  Old  W  orld  which  has  not  become  perfectly  familiar  to  us ; 
and  a  little  of  tlie  other  side  may  have  a  useful  intluence.' 

ith  this  sentence  we  are  content  to  leave  the  class  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  work  consists  of  lamiliar 
letters,  written  during  her  residence  in  Euro])e  to  friends  and 
relations  in  America.  As  a  literary  composition  it  is,  thereii»re, 
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open  to  some  exception  ;  and  there  is  a  minuteness  of  personal 
detail  in  some  of  tlie  letters  whicli  might  have  been  advanta¬ 
geously  dis})ensed  with.  Mrs.  Stowe  will  do  well  to  retrench  these 
matters  in  suhsecpient  editions  of  her  work,  and  this  may  be 
easily  done  without  atlecting  its  general  character.  It  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  wits  designeil  for  America  rather 
than  for  England,  and  we  can  readily  believe  what  the  author 
asserts,  that  she  wouM  hav'e  been  ‘far  more  at  ease  had  there 
been  no  prospect  of  publication  in  England.’  We  take  her 
volumes,  however,  as  they  are  ;  and  without  doubt  or  hesitancy 
athrm  that  we  have  rarely  been  more  gratified  than  in  their 
perusid.  From  some  of  her  judgments  we  dissent.  Her  criti¬ 
cisms  naturally  ])artake,  in  many  cases,  of  the  complexion  of  the 
American  mind,  but  there  is  a  geniality  and  warm-heartedness 
combined  with  a  rich  vein  of  shrewd  sense  and  intelligent  reline- 
mont  throughout  her  work,  which  would  counterbalance  far  more 


weightv  faults  than  she  has  fallen  into.  It  was  natural  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  should  visit  Europe  with  most  kindly  and  sym))athetic 
feelings.  The  t‘xtensive  po[)ularity  of  her  work  insured  this,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  folly  to  regard  he*r  volumes 
as  the  calm  exposition  of  an  unbiassetl  observer.  They  make  no 
j)retensions  to  anything  of  the  kind.  She  describes  what  she 
saw,  acknowledges  the  kindness  she  received,  and  institutes  com- 
paris<nis  between  her  own  and  the  mother  country,  in  the  most 
cordial  and  cheering  spirit.  We  take,  therefore,  her  volumes  for 
what  they  profess  t(j  be,  and  look  to  other  writers  for  an  im})artial 
ami  searching  analysis  of  our  character  and  habits. 

Her  work  will  be  best  understood  through  the  medium  of 
extracts,  and  of  these  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves.  AiTiving 
at  Liverpool,  in  April  of  last  year,  she  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  ‘  thrill  and  pulsation  of  kimlred’ with  which  all  inttdligent 
Americans  aj>proach  our  country.  ‘Its  history,’  she  says,  ‘  for 
two  centuries  was  our  history.  Its  literature,  laws,  and  language 
are  our  literature,  laws,  and  language.  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Milton,  w(‘re  a  glorious  inheritance,  which  we  share  in 
common.  Our  very  life-blood  is  English  lite-blo(Ml.  It  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  vigor  tliat  is  s]>reading  our  country  from  Atlantic  to 
Bacitic,  ami  leading  on  a  new  era  in  the  world’s  development. 
America  is  a  tall,  sightly  young  shoot,  that  has  grown  from  the 
(►Id  royal  oak  of  England;  divi(h*d  from  its  parent  root,  it  has 
shot  up  in  new,  rich  soil,  and  under  genial,  brilliant  skies,  and 
therefore  takes  on  a  new  ty})e  (*f  growth  and  foliage  ;  but  the  sap 
in  it  is  the  same.’  A  crowd  was  assembled  on  the  wharf  to  receive 
her,  and  she  was  .strongly  impresse‘d  with  the  a])p(iaranc()S  of 
robu.st  health  which  they  exhibited.  ‘It  seemed,’ she  tells  us,  ‘as 
if  I  had  not  only  touched  the  Eiigli.sh  .slujre,  but  felt  the  English 
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heiirt.’  She  fovuul  iv  conlial  reception  at  the  house  of  ^Ir.  Crop})er, 
one  of  those  ‘  beautiful  little  spots  which  are  so  common  in 
En^rlaml,’  but  with  which  she  was  yet  unacquainted.  ‘  The  sofa 
an<l  ejisy  chair  wheeled  up  before  a  cheertul  coal  fire,  a  brii^ht 
little  teakettle  steaming  in  front  of  tlie  gTate,  a  table  with  a 
beautiful  vase  of  flowers,  l)ooks,  and  writing  apparatus,  and  kind 
friends  with  words  full  of  aftectionate  cheer, — all  these  made  me 
feel  at  home  in  a  moment.’ 

The  hospitality  of  England  is  famed  tliroughout  the  world. 
It  has  its  own  forms  and  modes  ot  expression,  but  its  reality  is 
admitted  ])y  all  intelligent  foreigners.  Our  manners  are,  it 
must  be  conft.*sscd,  somewhat  cold  and  reserved  ;  but  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  visible  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  previous  reputation 
had  broken  down  the  usual  impediments  to  free  and  unrestrained 
intercourse.  ‘  A  circle  of  family  relatives,’  she  says,  ‘  could  not 
have  received  us  with  more  warmth  and  kindness.’  The  same  tact 
was  visible  wherever  she  went.  Her  name  was  familiar  to  all, 
and  every  person,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  took  pleasure 
in  assuring  her  of  their  w'arni-hearted  and  grateful  admiration. 
From  laverpool  she  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  she  had  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  distinguishe<l  men 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  g'vzing  on  points  of  its  scenery,  to 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  there  is  no  supeiior.  She  visited,  of 
coursi*,  Abbotsford — where  is  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  does 
not  { — and  her  remarks  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Sir 
VValtiT  S(‘ott  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  She  notes,  with 


si»iue  suiprist*,  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  for  Walter  Scott. 

‘  Allusions,'  she  says,  ‘  to  Jkinnockbuin  and  Drumclog  bring  down 
tlu'  house,  but  enthusiasm  for  Scott  was  met  with  comparative 
sih  nee.'  This  fact,  if  such  it  be — of  which  w^e  have  our  doubts — 
is  accounted  for  by  tlui  circumstance  that  ‘  Scott  belonged  to  a 
]>ast,  and  not  to  the  coming  age.  He  beautitied  and  adorned  that 
wiucii  IS  vaxing  old  anil  jxissing  away.  He  loved  and  worshipped 
in  his  very  s^ail  institutions  which  the  majority  of  the  common 
j>eoph‘  have  tolt  as  a  restraint  and  a  burden.’  This  characteristic 
ot  his  poetry,  doubtless,  operates  to  some  extent ;  but  Scott's 
refiuiatiou  is  mainly  tounded  on  his  novels,  and  here,  as  we 
believi*,  is  the  main  secret  of  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  noted  by 
our  autlior.  Mrs.  Stowe  associated  chiefly  with  the  religious 
public,  and  amongst  these  the  class  of  novels  has  till  recently 
Ikhu  prohibited.  Ihe  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  mainly 
c’onduced  to  the  removal  of  this  feeling,  but  even  they  have  only 
gnulu.ally  made  their  way.  At  fii*st,  they  encountered  strong 
opposition.  'Ihe  rejuigiianee  founded  on  the  general  qualities 
ot  iho  class  operated  against  the  individual.  Nor  are  we 
Mirprised  at  this.  The  most  cursory  view  of  our  literaturo 
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will  siiftice  to  show  that  the  qualities  of  the  novel  were  until 
recently  such  as  ought  to  exclude  it  from  all  religious  circles,  and 
it  is  tlie  great  merit  of  Scott  that  he  proved  to  the  world  that 
fiction  might  he  employed  with  extensive  jiopularity  without 
availing  itself  of  the  hceutiousness  and  in*eligion  which  cha- 
meterize  Fielding  and  our  older  novelists.  For  a  long  time,  the 
religious  public  were  in  doubt  respecting  him,  and  even  yet, 
though  his  volumes  are  universally  read,  and  formal  panegyrics 
on  his  genius  are  perpetually  uttered,  religious  men  hesitate,  wdien. 
speaking  on  the  theme,  as  though  fearful  that  their  language 
may  bt?  imdemtood  for  more  than  they  design.  Most  of  us  can 
reuu*ml>er  the  time  when  the  ‘  Waverley  Novels,"  though  read, 
were  ktq)t  from  general  view.  This  state  of  things  is  now  happily 
])as8eil.  It  was  a  species  of  dishonesty  which  ought  never  to 
have  bt'on  ])ractised,  but  the  scruples  wliich  induced  it  are  yet 
visible  in  the  subdued  and  measured  terms  in  wdiich  they  are 
.sj>okeu  of  An  opposite  fact  is  reportt'd  of  Burns,  of  whom  ^Irs. 
Stowe  remarks,  ‘Boor  Burns!  how  inseparably  he  has  woven 
himself  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  every  Scottish  association." 
There  is  no  mystery  in  this  ;  tlie  writings  of  Burns  fully  explain 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  feeling  that  they  arc 
the  utterances  of  a  hcait  richly  laden  with  some  of  the  noblest 
elements  of  our  nature,  and  sympathizing  with  whatever  is 
common  to  humanity.  Burns"  popularity  is  founded  on  his 
)>oetry,  and  this  was  freely  admitted  wherever  the  language  ho 
us(*d  was  known.  His  speech  was  national,  his  feelings  genuine 
ami  true-hearted,  and  Ins  occa.sional  outbursts  of  strong,  indignant 
]H’otest,  only  served  to  aw'aken  pity,  and  to  diminish  reprobation 
of  th(‘  exce.sses  he  })lungcd  into. 


Many  of  our  rca<lers  will  be  sur[)rised  at  the  glowing  terms  in 
which  Mr.s.  Stow’e  s[)eaks  of  the  writings  of  Scott,  and  will  deem 


liur  vindication  of  them,  on  some  points,  scarcely  conclusive.  His 


treatment  of  the  Covenanters  is  one 


of  these,  and  we  confess  to 


a  want  of  satisfaction  in  the  defence  she  has  set  up.  That  Scott 
di<l  n(»t  designedly  misrepresent  them  w'e  freely  admit.  With  this 
fault  we  do  not  charge  him.  It  is  not  needful  in  order  to  make 
out  our  case,  and  we  should  Im;  sorry  to  see  it  proved.  What  we 
do  charge  against  him  is,  that  he  sutfered  the  force  of  ])r(*judico 
to  operate  so  powerfully  on  his  mind  as  to  color  all  the  view.s 
which  he  took  of  tlie  contending  partie.s  of  that  period.  The 
agents  |)riestly  intolerance  ami  of  royal  pertidy  are  painted  in 
resplendent  colors.  Whatever  virtues  they  poss(\s3ed  are  brought 
out  strongly  to  viewv,  whilst  their  terrible  vices  are,  either  wholly 
merged,  or  are  divested  of  their  most  rejmlsive  features.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlic  heroism,  the  superhiunau  tidelitv  to  principle,  the 
intense,  though  in  many  ca.ses  one-sided,  devotion  to  duty,  which 
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cliArnctf^rizo’l  th*'  Covonant^rs,  aro  concealed  troni  \ie\\  by  tlie 
^fr<»t*  ?rjue  as|»f*ct  of  their  relijxious  lornis,  or  their  narroi^ -minded 
and  tiiTce  sectarianism,  i^cott  nii^ht,  and  oii^ht  to,  ha\e  known 
Wtter.  Evidence  wa.s  accessible,  which  would  have  wroiiirht 
c<>nviction  had  not  his  prejiulices  been  concerned.  It  is  to  his 
di.s^Tace  that  his  sympathies  were  not  with  the  suffering  class, 
who,  in  their  day,  aiul  according  to  the  measure  of  their  enlight¬ 
en  men  t,  were  heroic  witnesses  tor  that  truth  under  whose  shelter 
we  calinlv  live.  But  our  readers  must  hear  what  ^Irs.  Stowe 
alleges  on  this  |>oint  : — 

‘Sfott  Ikis  K*cn  censured  as  being  wilfully  unjust  to  the  Covenanters 
and  Curitans.  1  think  he  meant  really  to  deal  fairly  by  them,  and 
that  what  he  called  fairness  might  seem  rank  injustice  to  those  hrouijht 
up  to  venerate  them,  as  we  have  been.  I  suppose  that  in  ‘  Old  Mortality’ 
it  was  S-ult's  honest  intention  to  balance  the  two  p>arties  about  fairly, 
hv  |mttinir<^>u  the  Covenant  side  his  good,  steadv,  well-V)ehaved  hero, 
Mr.  Mi  »rti)n,  ^^ho  is  just  as  much  of  a  Puritan  as  the  Puritans  would 
have  bet  n  had  thev  taken  Sir  Walter  Sci)tt*s  advice;  that  is  to  sav,  a 
Vi  ry  niei‘.  siuisihlc,  moral  man.  who  takes  the  Puritan  side  because  he 
think>  it  the  rit/hf  side,  but  conti  initiates  all  the  devotional  enthu''asm 
anil  religiims  cc>tasies  of  his  associates  from  a  merely  artistic  and 
]>ii-torial  |  i>int  of  view.  The  tnnible  was,  when  he  got  his  mo<lcl 
Puritan  ilone.  lutbody  ever  knew  what  he  was  meant  for;  and  then  all 
thi*  Vitum:  hulii's  voti‘il  steadv  Henrv  Morton  a  bore,  and  went  to  fallini; 
in  love  with  his  Cavalier  rival.  Lord  Hvandale,  and  peo]>le  talked  as  if 
it  was  a  preconcerti'il  arrangement  of  Scott,  to  surprise  the  female 
heart,  ami  carry  it  over  to  the  royalist  side. 

‘  'J‘hi*  fact  w  as,  in  il  scribing  Kvandale  he  made  a  living,  effective 
i’haractiT,  because  he  was  describing  something  he  had  full  sympathy 
w  ith,  ami  put  his  w  hoh‘  life  into ;  luit  Henry  ^lorton  is  a  laborious 
arrangt  ment  of  starch  ami  pasteboard  to  produce  one  of  those  supposi- 
titiiuis,  just-right  men,  who  are  always  the  stupidest  of  mortals  after 
they  arc  made.  .\s  t(^  why  Scott  dicl  not  describe  such  a  charac'ter  as 
the  martyr  Hukc  of  .\rgyle,  or  Hampden,  or  Sir  Harry  Vane,  where 
high  birth,  and  noble  bnrding,  and  chivalrous  sentiment  were  all  unitid 
with  int  t'use  devotit>nal  fervour,  the  answer  is,  that  he  could  not  do  it ; 
he  had  not  that  in  him  wherewith  to  do  it ;  a  man  cannot  create  that 
<*1  which  he  has  not  first  had  the  chunents  in  himself;  and  dt‘Votional 
enthusiasm  is  a  thing  w’hich  Scott  never  felt.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  ldd-1 15. 

As  a  coin]>anion  }ficturc,  we  may  refer  to  our  author’s  visit  to 
Strattord,  which  she  a])proached  with  the  reverence  of  iutenso 
admiration.  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Defoe,  are  mentioned  as 
the  three  writers  whose  works  should  be  specially  studied  bv  all 
w  ho  wouhl  know  the  torce  and  am]>litude  of  our  vernacular  speech, 
liny  are  radically  and  thoroughly  English.  ‘They  have  the 
solid  grain  ot  the  English  oak,  not  veneered  by  learning  and  the 
chussics ;  not  inlaid  w  ith  arabesques  from  other  nations,  but 
developing  wholly  out  ot  the  English  nationality’,*  Much  ot  what 
we  have  written  respecting  the  feeling  of  the  religious  public 
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towards  Scott  is  applicable  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  refer  our  readers  to  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Stowes 
narrative,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  induce  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  estimate  of  him  than  luis  hitherto  been  prevalent. 

*  It  sooiuod  to  mo,’  sho  suvs,  *  so  singular  that  of  such  a  man  there 
should  not  remain  one  aeeredited  relie!  Of  Martin  Luther,  though  he 
lived  mueh  earlier,  how  many  things  remain !  Of  almost  any  distin¬ 
guished  eharaeter  how  mueh  more  is  known  than  of  Shakspeare! 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  lean  diseover,  an  authentie  relie  of  anything 
Vdonging  to  him.  There  are  very  few  aneedotes  of  his  sayings  or 
doings ;  no  lettei*s.  no  private  memoranda,  that  should  let  us  into  the 
seeret  of  what  he  was  |H'rsonally,  who  has  in  turns  personated  all 
inimls.  'I’he  very  perfeetion  of  his  dramatie  talent  has  heeoine  an  im- 
])enetrahle  veil ;  we  ean  no  more  tell  from  his  writings  wliat  were  his 
predominant  tastes  and  habits  than  we  ean  diseriminate  among  the 
varietv  of  melodies  what  are  the  native  notes  of  the  moeking-bird. 
The  only  means  left  us  for  forming  an  opinion  of  what  he  was  person- 
all  v,  are  inferences  of  the  most  delicate  nature  from  the  slightest 


premises. 

*  The  common  idea  which  has  pervaded  the  world,  of  a  joyous,  roving, 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  dissipated  character,  wv>uld  seem,  from  many 
well-authenticated  facts,  to  be  incorrect.  T’he  gaieties  and  dissipatli)ns 
of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  con  lined  to  his  v»‘rv  earliest  da  vs,  and  to 
have  been  the  exuberance  of  a  most  extraordinarv  vitalitv,  bursting 
into  existence  with  such  force  and  vivacity  that  it  had  not  hail  time  to 
collect  itself,  and  so  come  to  self-knowledge  and  control.  Hv  manv 
accounts  it  would  ap|>t‘ar  that  the  character  he  sustained  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  was  that  of  a  judicious,  common-sense  sort  of  a  man; 
a  discreet,  reputable,  and  religious  householder.’ — lb.  pp.  *J15,  210. 


We  should  bo  glad  to  quote  largely  from  this  part  of  the 
work,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  beautiful 
pa.ss;ige,  in  which  tlie  intluence  of  maternal  gentleness  and 
purity  on  the  genius  of  the  bard  of  Avon  is  strikingly  alluded  to. 
The  world  has  had  many  illustrations  of  the  Viist  lienetits  which 
have  accruevl  from  the  silent  teachings  of  maternal  love,  but  in 
no  Civse,  perhaps,  have  our  obligations  been  greater  tlian  in  the 
case  betore  us.  lleterring  to  the  mother  ot  Shakespeare,  .Mrs. 
Stowe  remarks : — 

‘  We  know  nothing  who  this  Mary  was  that  was  his  mother;  but 
one  sometimes  wonders  where  in  that  coarse  iige,  when  tpieen  und 
ladies  talked  familiarly,  as  women  wtndil  blush  to  talk  now,  ami  when 
the  broa«l,  coarse  wit  of  the  *  .Merry  Wives  of  Wimlsor’  was  gotten  up  to 
suit  the  taste  of  a  virgin  queen, — om*  wonders,  I  say,  when  women 
were  such  and  so,  where  In*  found  those  models  of  lilv-like  purity, 
women  so  chaste  in  soul  and  ]uirv‘  in  languagethat  they  could  not  even 
bring  their  lips  to  utter  a  wt)rd  of  shame.  I  lesilcmona  cannot  even 
bring  herself  to  speak  the  coarse  wonl  with  which  h*“r  husband  taunts 
her;  she  cannot  make  herself  believe  that  there  are  women  in  the 
world  who  coiild  stoop  to  such  grossncs.s. 

‘  For  my  port,  1  cannot  believe  that,  in  such  an  age,  such  deep- 
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)u*arl-kn(>wU<l^"  of  jmro  wonianhcKKl  could  liave  come  otherwiBe  than 
hv  llic*  impression  on  tin?  child  s  soul  ol  a  mother  s  j)UFit\ .  I  soein  to 
have  a  vision  of  one  of  those  women  whom  the  world  knows  not  of, 
silent,  deej»-heaj*ted,  loving,  whom  the  coarser  and  more  jinu'tieally 
elliei«‘nt  jostle  aside  and  underrate  for  their  want  of  interest  in  the 
iu»isv  ehit-ehat  and  eommonplaet*  of  the  day;  but  who  yet  have  a 
saerl'd  jxiwer,  like  that  of  the  sjiirit  of  jieac-e,  to  brood  with  dovelike 
winj^s  over  th(‘  ehildish  heart,  and  ijuiekeii  into  ble  the 
slumbering  ehunents  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

‘  I  cannot  but  think,  in  that  beautifid  scene  where  he  represents 
Desdemona  as  ama/ed  and  struck  dumb  with  the  grossness  and 
brutalitv  of  the  charges  which  had  Wn  thrown  U})0U  her,  yet  so  digni¬ 
fied  in  tlu*  consciousness  of  her  own  juirity,  so  magnanimous  in  tin* 
j lower  of  disinterested,  Ibrgiving  love,  that  he  was  portraying  no  ideal 
exeellence,  but  only  n’produeing,  under  lictitious  and  suj)j)Osititious 
eireumstanees,  the  patience,  magnanimity,  and  enduring  love  whieh 
had  sluine  upon  him  in  the  household  words  and  ways  of  his  mother. 

‘  It  seianed  to  im‘  that  in  that  bare  and  lowly  chamber  1  saw  a  vision 
of  a  lovely  faei*  whieh  was  the  first  beauty  that  dawned  on  those 
ehildish  eves,  and  heard  tint  voice  whose  lullabv  timed  his  ear  to  an 
ex<|uisite  st'usi*  of  eadenee  and  rhythm.  1  fancied  that,  while  she  thus 
serenely  shone  u])on  him  like  a  benignant  star,  some  rigorous  grand¬ 
aunt  took  ujion  her  the  practical  jiart  of  his  giudance,  chased  uj>  his 
wanderings  to  the  right  and  left,  scolded  him  for  wanting  to  look  out 
of  the  window  because  his  little  climbing  toes  left  their  mark  on  the 
m*at  wall,  or  rigorously  arrested  him  when  his  ciudy  head  was  seen 
bobbing  otfat  the  bottom  of  the  street,  following  a  bird,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
showman  ;  intereejding  him  in  .<ome  hapj)y  hour  when  he  was  aiming 
to  strikt*  off  on  his  own  account  to  an  adjoining  tield  for winking 
^Marv-buds nunle  long  sermons  to  him  on  the  wickedness  of  mutldy- 
ing  his  clothes  and  wetting  his  new  shoes  (if  he  had  any),  and  told 
him  that  something  dreadful  would  come  out  of  the  graveyard  and 
catch  him  if  he  was  imt  a  better  boy,  imagining  that  if  it  were  not 
tor  h(‘r  hustling  activity,  Willie  wouM  go  straight  to  destruction.’ — 

lb.  pp.  20:1,  IlOk 

Much  is  recorded  of  tbo  Stafford  House  family,  and  wc  do  not 
xvonder  nt  it.  Our  author’s  reception  was  so  cordial  and  flat¬ 
tering,  the  attentions  she  received  were  so  delicate  and  well- 
timed,  aiul  the  ])ersonal  cpialities  of  the  di.stingiiished  circle  gave 
such  valu(‘  to  their  kindness,  that  Mrs.  Stowe  would  have  been 
more  than  human  bad  she  not  keenly  felt  the  attention  shown 
hm*.^  She  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  Duchess 
ot  Sutherland  and  her  distinguished  relatives;  and  the  tone  of 
her  remarks,  whilst  highly  laudatory,  never  awakens  the  sus|)icion 
ot  unworthy  motives,  or  ot  a  deficiency  of  self-respect.  There  is 
ni'ithcr  infiation  nor  servility  in  her  remarks.  Thev  are  the 
Ciudial  response  ot  a  grateful  and  intelligent  woman,  who  duly 
tippreciated  what  was  due  to  herself,  and  rightfully  riterred  to 
the  cause  with  which  she  was  identified  the  flattering  reception 
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'with  Avliich  she  met  It  is  well  known  that  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Stafford  House  between  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  ladies  most 
honorably  distinguished  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  of  our 
age.  This  meeting  was  ‘  a  most  remarkable  fact/  and  our  author 
was  wise  enough  not  to  appropriate  the  honor  of  it  to  herself. 

‘  1  rather  regard  it/  she  says,  as  the  most  public  expression  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  feelings  of  the  women  of  England,  on  one  of  the  most 
important  (Questions  of  our  day — that  of  individual  liberty  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  religious  bearings.^  Referring  to  this  meeting,  Mrs. 
Stowe  justly  remarks: — 

‘  Idle  most  splendid  of  England’s  palaces  has  this  day  opened  its 
doors  to  the  slave.  Its  treasures  of  wealth  and  of  art,  its  prestige  of 
hiirh  name  and  historic  memories,  have  been  consecrated  to  tlie  acknow- 
ledgment  of  Christianity  in  that  form  wherein,  in  our  day,  it  is  most 
frcipientlv  denied — the  recognition  of  the  hrotlierhood  of  the  human 
family,  and  the  equal  religious  value  ol’ every  Iminan  soul.  A  fair  and 
ijol)le  hand  by  this  meeting  has  lixeil,  in  the  most  public  manner,  an 
inetfaccahle  seal  to  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  that  most  Christian 
document,  the  letter  of  the  ladies  of  (Jreat  Jh-itain  to  the  ladi(‘s  of 
America.  That  letter  and  this  j)uhlie  attestation  of  it  are  now  historic 
facts,  which  wait  their  time  and  the  judgment  of  advancing  Chris¬ 
tianity.’ — 11).  p.  21)S. 

Our  readers  will  bo  desirous  of  knowing  the  impression  made 
on  Mrs.  Stowe  by  some  of  our  literary  celebrities.  She  met 
several  of  them  on  various  occasions,  and  her  sketches  are  full 
of  interest.  J)esigned  ])riinarily  for  American  readers,  lu*r 
descriptions  will  lie  read  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic  with  no 
slight  curiosity  and  plejisure.  'J’ake  for  instance  the  following 
account  of  Macaulay,  with  whom  she  breaktasted  at  Sir  Charles 
^frevelyan’s. 

‘  ^Tacatilay’s  whole  j)hysi(pic  gives  you  the  impression  of  great 
strength  and  stamina  of  constitution,  ile  has  the  kind  of  frame  which 
we  usually  imagine  is  j)eculiarlv  English  :  short,  stout,  and  lirmly  knit, 
d’hcrc  is  something  hearty  in  all  his  demonstrations.  He  sj)caks  in 
that  full,  round,  rolling  voice,  deep  from  the  chest,  which  we  also 
conceive  of  as  being  more  common  in  England  than  America.  As  to 
his  conversation,  it  is  just  like  his  writing ;  that  is  to  say,  it  .shows  very 
strongly  the  same  (pialitics  of  mind. 

‘  I  was  inform(‘d  that  he  is  famous  for  a  most  uncommon  memorv ; 
one  of  thos(*  men  to  whom  it  seems  inqiossihle  to  forget  anvthing  once 
rcatl ;  and  he  has  read  all  sorts  of  things  that  can  he  thonglit  ol’,  in  all 
languages.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  could  repeat  all  tlie  old 
Aewgatc  literature,  hanging  halhwls,  la.st  sjieechcs,  and  dying  con¬ 
fessions  ;  whiU‘  his  knowledge  of  Milton  is  so  accurate,  that,  if  his 
j)oenis  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  they  might  he  restored  sinq^ly 
from  his  memory.  This  same  accurate  knowledge  extends  to  the  Latin 
and  (Ireek  classics,  and'to  much  of  the  literature  of  modern  Euro])e. 
Hail  nature  been  re(piired  to  make  a  man  to  order,  for  a  perfect 
historian,  nothing  better  could  have  been  put  together,  especially  since 
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then*  is  enough  of  the  ]>oetie  lire  inehuled  in  the  composition,  to  fuse 
all  th(*se  inulti|»lie<l  materials  together,  and  colour  the  liistorieal 
ervstalliy.ation  with  tlu'in. 

'‘Macaulay  is  about  fil'ty.  He  has  never  married;  yet  there  are 
nnmi>takt*able  evidences  in  the  breathings  and  aspects  ol  the  laniily 
circle  bv  whom  he  was  surroundi'd,  that  the  social  j)art  is  not  wanting 
in  his  conlbrination.  Some  very  charniingyoung  lady  relatives  seemed 
to  think  «|uite  as  much  of  their  gifti'd  uncle  as  you  might  have  done 
had  he  been  yours. 

‘  Macatdav  is  celebrated  as  a  conversationalist ;  and,  like  Coleridge, 
Carlvlc,  and  almost  every  one  who  enjoys  this  reputation,  he  has  some¬ 
times  been  aeeuM*d  of  not  allowing  peo})le  their  fair  share  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  'I'his  might  prove  an  ohjeetion,  possibly,  to  those  W’ho  wish  to 
talk  ;  but  as  1  greatly  prefer  to  hear,  it  would  ju’ove  none  to  me.  1 
nm.^t  say,  howevi*r,  tliat  on  this  occasion  the  matter  was  (juite  eipiitably 
manage<l.’ — Vol.  ii.  p]>.  ‘J,  Ik 

Milinnn,  who  was  ])r(‘sent  on  tlio  same  occasion,  is  represented 
as  ‘tall,  stooping,  with  a  keen  black  eye,  and  ])erfectly  white 
hair — a  singular  and  j)oetic  contrast.^  Our  author  sat  between 
the  tw'o,  and  tells  ns  in  continuation  of  her  sketch, 

‘  Somehow  or  other,  we  found  ourselves  next  talking  about  Sidney 
Smith  ;  and  it  was  vt*ry  jdi'asant  to  me,  recalling  the  evenings  when 
your  lather  has  n‘ad  and  we  have  laughed  over  him,  to  hear  him 
s]><»ken  of  as  a  living  (‘xistenc(‘,  by  one  who  had  known  him.  Still,  1 
Inive  always  had  a  <|uarrcl  with  Sidney,  for  the  wicked  use  to  w’hieh 
h(*  put  his  wit,  in  abusing  good  old  l)r.  Carey,  and  the  missionaries  in 
India;  nay,  in  some  places  he  t*vcn  stooped  to  be  spiteful  and  vulgar. 

I  enidd  not  help,  then‘tbri‘,  saying,  when  ^Macaulay  observed  that  he 
had  the  n»ost  agreeable  wit  of  any  literary  man  of  his  ae«|uaintanee, 
“  Well,  it  was  vt‘rv  agrei*abK‘,  but  it  could  not  have  been  very  agree¬ 
able  to  tin*  peojih*  who  lame  undi'i*  the  I'dge  of  it,”  and  instaneeil  his 
treatnu'iit  of  l>r.  Carey.  Some  others  who  were  j>resent,  seemed  to 
feel  warmly  «>n  this  subject,  too,  and  Macaulay  said, — 

*“  .\h,  wi‘ll,  Sidney  re})ented  of  that  afterwards.”  He  seemed  to 
eVmg  to  his  memory,  and  to  turn  from  every  fault  to  his  joviality  as  a 
thing  he  could  not  cimugh  delight  to  remember. 

* 'fruly,  wit,  like  charity,  covers  a  midtitude  of  sins.  A  man  who 
has  the  taeulty  of  raising  a  laugh  in  this  sad  earnest  w’orld,  is  remem- 
K'n'tl  w  itli  indulgence  and  complaecney  always.’ — lb.  p.  G. 

Slight  .sketches  are  also  funiislied  of  the  historian  Hallani, 
Sir  U.  11.  Jiiglis.  Dr.  laishington,  Lonl  Cain])l)ell,  the  Archbishop 
ot  Canterbury,  land  Pahnerstoii,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  ^Ir. 
Dickons,  and  otln  rs.  The  following  anecdote  has  more  than 
oniinary  interest.  It  relates  to  an  occurrence  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  eontinns  the  ini})ression  generally  made  on  all  candid 
readers  by  the  opinion  referred  to. 

*  A  \a‘ry  <lignitied  gi'ntleman.  dressed  in  black  velvet,  witli  a  fine 
head,  made  his  way  thixanrh  the  throng,  and  sat  down  by  me,  intro¬ 
ducing  himselt  as  Lord  Chief  Haron  Pollock.  He  told  me  he  had  just 
K'cn  reading  the  legal  part  of  the  key  to  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and 
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roinarkod  especially  on  the  opinion  of  JiuIlcc  Uulhn,  in  the  ease  of 
State  r.  Mann,  as  having  made  a  dec]>  impression  on  his  mind.  Of  the 
character  of  the  deeision,  eonsidered  as  a  le^al  and  literary  doeinnent, 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  hii^li  admiration  ;  said  that  nothinjx  had  ever 
ufiven  him  so  clear  a  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  slavery.  A\  e  found 
that  this  document  had  produced  the  same  impression  on  the  minds 
oi’  several  others  ])resent.  ^Ir.  S.  said  that  one  or  two  distinguished 
lei^al  j^entleinen  mentioned  it  to  him  in  similar  terms.  The  talent  and 
force  displayed  in  it,  as  well  as  the  hijj^h  spirit  and  scorn  of  dissimu¬ 
lation,  a}»})car  to  have  ereated  a  stronii^  interest  in  its  author.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  certain  severe  streui^th  and 
grandeur  about  it  whieh  a])proached  to  the  heroic.  One  or  two  said 
that  they  wen'  ^lad  sueh  a  man  had  retired  from  the  practice  of  such 
a  system  of  law.’ — Vol.  i.  j)p.  -(Hblidl. 

Those  who  have  been  in  extensive  intercourse  with  Americans 
can  soarcc'ly  fail  to  have  noticed  the  early  deterioration  of  female 
beauty.  The  fact  is  painfully  obtruded,  even  on  a  casual  ob.server, 
and  has  led  to  many  amusing  theories.  Few  countries  are  riclua* 
in  the  jx-rsonal  beauty  of  its  younger  women,  but  their  bloom 
speedily  disappears,  and  gives  place,  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  amongst  ours(.*lves,  to  the  indications  of  ])hysical  exhaustion. 
An  interval  of  a  few  years  works  marvellous  changes  in  this 
respect.  Health  is  supplanted  by  sickness,  and  the  vivacity  and 
hopefulness  of  youth  give  place  to  the  tokens  of  premature  decay. 
How  is  this^  The  question  is  frequently  iisked,  and  many 
explanations  have  been  ottered.  How  far  these  are  .satisfiictory 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  The 
nnivei’sality  of  the  fact  proves  the  existence  of  some  general  law, 
far  wider  in  its  range  and  monj  certain  in  its  operation  than  the 
varying  modes  of  fashion.  Mrs.  Stowe  frecpiently  expresses 
surprise  at  the  measure  of  health  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and 
admits  it,  as  un<loubte<l,  that  personal  beauty  is  far  longer  main¬ 
tained  than  amongst  her  own  countrywomen.  'Jdie  ipiestiou 
is,  (budaless,  somewliat  perjdexing,  and  to  ladies  themselves,  must 
b(‘  fraught  with  no  ordinary  interest.  Our  author’s  attention  was 
directed  to  it,  and  here  is  lier  solution  of  the  enigma. 

‘  A  lady  asked  me  this  evening  wbat  I  thought  of  the  hcantv  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Knglish  aristocracy  :  she  was  a  Scotch  lady,  hy-tlfe-hv  ;  so 
the  ([\u*stion  was  a  lair  one.  1  replied,  that  certainly  r<*purt  hail  not 
exaggerate<l  their  charms.  Then  came  a  home  (piestion — how  the  ladie* 
of  Hngland  com]*arcd  with  the  hulies  of  America.  “Now  for  it, 
patriotism,”  said  1  to  myself;  ainl,  invoking  to  my  aid  certain  fair 
saints  of  my  own  country,  whose  faces  1  distinctly  rememhered,  I 
assured  her  that  1  had  never  seen  more  heantifvd  women  than  I  had  in 
America.  (Irit'Vi'd  was  I  to  lu'  obliged  to  add,  “  Jhit  your  hulic's  keep 
their  beauty  mneh  later  and  longer.”  ^flds  fact  stares  one  in  the  face 
in  every  company  ;  one  meets  ladies  ])ast  fifty,  glowing,  radiant,  and 
blooming,  with  a  freshness  of  complexion  and  fulness  of  outline 
N.S. — VOL.  VIIL  Z 
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rflVi^hiiiLT  to  liiit  can  1h?  the  r»‘ason  ?  loll  us, 

au«l  llnu  os,  wliat  ran  il  l»o  r  Is  it  the  c-onsi'rvative  power  ol*  sea  lo^^s 
uiul  coal  sinoki-  the  same  oaiiso  that  the  turf  ^-reou,  ami  makes 

tho  hollv  ami  iw  Ihairish  *r  How  comes  it  that  our  married  ladies 
dwimllc,*  fade,  and  ^row  thin— that  their  noses  incline  to  sharpness, 
and  their  eU>ows  to  anufularity,  just  at  the  time  when  their  island 
.sisters  round  out  into  a  comfortahle  and  beeomini^  am]ditude  and 
fulness:  If  it  is  the  fo^  and  the  sc*a-eoal,  why,  then,  1  am  afraid  we 
never  shall  come  up  with  them.  Hut,  ]HThaps,  there  may  he  other 
eausi‘s  whv  a  country  which  starts  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ^irls  in 
the  world*  ]>roduecs  .so  few  beautiful  women.  Have  not  our  close- 
heated  .stove-rooms  something  to  do  with  it  1  Have  not  the  immense 
amount  of  hot  biscuits,  hot  com  cakes,  and  other  comi)ounds  got  \ip 
with  the  acrid  ]ioi.son  of  saleratus,  something  to  do  with  it:  Above 
all,  has  not  our  climate,  with  its  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a 
tendency  to  induce  habits  of  in-door  indolence  ?  t'limate,  certainly, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ;  ours  is  evidently  more  trying  and  more 
exhausting  :  and  because  it  is  so,  we  .should  not  j)ile  U])on  its  back 
errors  i»f  iln  ss  and  diet  which  are  avoided  bv  our  neighbours.  They 
keep  tlu'ir  bt'auty,  because  they  kivp  their  health.  Jt  has  been  as 
remarkable  as  anything  to  me,  since  1  have  been  here,  that  I  do  not 
(Muistantly,  as  at  home,  hear  one  and  another  sj^oken  of  as  in  miserable 
health,  as  very  delieate,  Ac.  Health  seems  to  be  the  rule,  ami  not  the 
exit‘)»lion.  For  my  j)art,  1  must  s.ay,  the  most  favourable  omen  that 
1  km»w  of  for  female  beauty  in  America  is,  the  multiplication  of  water- 
cure  cstabli>hments,  where  cmr  ladies,  if  they  get  notliing  else,  do  gain 
soim‘  idi*as  as  to  the  necessity  of  fi\‘sh  air,  regular  exerci.se,  simple  diet, 
and  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  giUicrab’ — Yol,  ii.  pp.  18-20. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Stowe  is  the  daughter,  sister,  and 
wife  of  American  divines,  and  she  may  therefore  he  safely 
assumeil  to  1k'  conversant  with  the  .style  of  })reachiug  common 
tlirougln>ut  the  State.s.  As  a  general  rule,  she  represents  il 
jis  more  logical  and  argumentative  than  tliat  of  our  country. 
It  takes  more  cognizance  of  the  intellect,  a.ssumes  less,  and  .seeks 
by  the  force  of  reasoning  to  imluce  conviction,  rather  than  by  the 
urgency  id'  aj>peal,  to  give  ]>ractical  etl'ect  to  admitted  truths. 

‘  (>ne  ]uincipal  ditVerence  that  struck  me,’  .she  say.s,  ‘  was,  that  the 
Knglisii  preaching  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  any  element 
ol  inijuiry  or  doubt  in  the  })opular  mind  ;  that  it  treated  certain 
truths  as  axioms,  which  onlv  needed  to  be  stated  to  be  believed ; 
wheroa.s  in  American  sermons  there  is  always  more  or  less  time 
ini]»loyed  in  explaining,  proving,  and  answering  objections  to 
the  tniths  enforced.’  i\lr.  llinney  is  represiaited  as  an  exception 
to  this  ride,  and  we  should  he  glad  to  see  this  feature  of  his 
pnhlic  exercises  more  extensively  prevalent  among.st  us.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Hiuney,  we  are  told, 

‘  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  among  the  Coiigrogationalists,  aiul 
a  very  t>opular  speaker.  He  is  a  tall,  large  man,  with  a  fiuelv-huilt 
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iletorniination  iu  all  his  nioveiuoiits.  Ills  sormoii  was  the  lirst  that  I 
had  heard  in  Kurland  whieh  seemed  to  reeogiiise  the  existence  of  any 
]»ossihle  sceptical  or  rationidiziiii^  element  in  the  minds  of  his  hcaivrs. 
It  was  in  this  res})ect  more  like  the  jireachiuj^  that  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  heariin;  at  home.  Instead  of  a  calm  statement  of  certain 
admitted  relijj^ioiis  facts,  or  exhortations  founded  upon  them,  Ivjs  dis¬ 
course  seemed  to  be  reasonin*^  with  imlividual  eases,  and  answering 
various  forms  of  objections,  such  as  might  arise  in  dilfcrent  miiuls. 
This  mode  of  preaching,  1  tliink,  cannot  exist  unless  a  minister 
cultivates  an  individual  knowh'dge  of  his  ]>i‘0}>le.’ — lb.  p.  RO. 

AV  e  can  lliid  room  only  for  one  extract  more,  and  amongst 
many  we  select  the  following,  in  which  honor  is  done  to  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  juitriotic  exiles  whom  oppression  has 
C‘Ver  driven  to  our  shores.  We  have  frecpiently  ex])ressed 
our  opinion  of  the  i‘x-governor  of  Hungary.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  gazed  on  his  calm  and  somewhat  sorrowful  conn- 
tonanco,  or  to  have  wutnessed  its  instantaneous  lighting  u])  when 
the  fortiines  and  ho2)cs  of  his  fatherland  are  s])oken  of,  with¬ 
out  being  deeply  pre2')ossessed  in  his  favor.  Received  with 
open  arms,  welcomed  at  once  to  the  heart  and  to  the  home  of 
the  English  peoide,  this  distinguished  man  has  conducted  him¬ 
self  amongst  us  with  singular  sagacity.  Ordinary  men  would 
have  b(‘en  stimulated  by  his  Hattering  reception  to  impru¬ 
dence,  if  not  to  rashness ;  but  Kossuth  wisely  retired  from  the 
public  eye,  and  w’aited,  in  hopeful  confidence,  that  the  better  star 
of  his  country  would  yet  pierce  through  the  dark  clouds  l)y 
which  its  brightness  had  been  obscured.  Yielding  to  a  necessity 
which  no  genius  could  resist,  he  landed  on  our  shores  the  victim 
(d  domestic  treachery,  as  well  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  absolutism. 
History  rccor<ls  no  stniggle  more  sagaciously  planned  or  more 
heroically  conducttal  than  that  over  wdiich  he  presided.  His 
personal  integrity  is  bt'yond  sus2)icion.  The  doe]>cst  devotion  of 
his  heart  is  consecrated  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  country, 
and  future  ages,  rising  sujajrior  to  the  whisjiers  of  envy,  and 
despising  the  conclusions  which  a  false  jdiilo.sophy  drawls  from 
defeat,  will  enrol  his  name  amongst  the  worthie.st  of  our  race. 
Pure,  high-minded,  and  heroic,  as  enlightened  iu  his  patriotism 
as  he  is  universal  in  his  knowdedge,  he  is  the  type  of  that  better 
class  of  minds  out  of  which  the  regenerators  of  a  nation  are 
born.  Had  the  aristocracy  of  England  shared  his  sagacity,  they 
w’ould  have  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  do  him  lionor,  but 
the  (^]>2)osito  course  wdiich  they  have  pursued  will  tell  wdtli 
terrible  etfect  against  them  when  the  day  of  retribution  comes. 
Our  rulers  are  intensely  .'inxi«)us  to  avoid  the  nece.ssity  of  ajipeal- 
ing  to  the  jiojmlar  mind  of  Europe,  and  hence  their  protracted 
negotiations  with  Austria.  Ko.^suth  natuially  looks  to  the  war 
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which  is  now  ra^inj;*,  as  that  whicli  w’ill  ])robably  bring  tlie  great 
|»rin(*ij>lo  ot  his  ]niblic  life  into  ])roininent  action.  \\  e  can 
rca«lilv  imagine  witli  wliat  intense  solicitiule  he  listens  to  the 
re]KH*ts  wliich  r(*ach  us  from  the  seat  ot  war;  and  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  is  not  yet  de.stined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
struggh‘.  Tlio  urgency  of  the  cn.^^is  has  drawn  him  from  his 
retreat,  and  his  marvellous  oratory  has  again  tl»rilled  the  hearts  of 
thou.'v'inds  of  our  countrymen.  From  his  views  some  will  dissent, 
but  tlu‘  ]U)int  of  difference  between  us  is  not  great.  Vienna  is 
more  acct'ssible  to  tlie  Czar  tlian  Constantinoide,  and  we  may  yet 
live  to  se(‘  the  German  Caesars  more  endangered  in  their  cajntal 
than  tlie  Sultan  has  ever  been.  But  we  must  not  forget  Mrs. 
Stowe.  The  theme  is  tempting,  hut  we  recur  to  the  vi.sit  of 
our  American  traveller  to  the  English  residence  of  the  Magyar 
chief.  She  savs — 


‘We  found  him  in  an  ohsourc  lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  London. 
I  would  that  some  of  tin*  editors  in  Ameriea,  who  have  thrown  out 
insimiatitins  about  his  living  in  luxury,  could  have  seen  the  utter  harc- 
Ticss  ami  plainness  of  the  rt'ception  room  which  had  nothing  in  it 
beyond  the  simplest  necessaries.  Here  dwells  the  man  whose  greatest 
fault  is  an  undying  lov(*  to  his  country.  We  all  know  that  if  Kossuth 
wouhl  have  taken  wealth  and  a  secure  retrt'at,  with  a  life  of  ease  for 
himself,  .\meriea  wtiuld  gladly  have  laid  all  these  at  his  feet.  But 
heeausi‘  he  could  not  ae(piiesee  in  the  unmerited  dishonour  of  his 
country,  lu‘  lives  a  Ilf*  of  ohseurity,  poverty,  and  lahour.  All  this  was 
written  in  his  pale,  worn  face,  and  .sad,  thoughtful,  blue  eye.  Hut  to 
me  the  uusellish  patriot  is  more  venerable  for  his  poverty  and  his 
misfortunes. 

‘Have  we,  among  the  thousands  who  .speak  loud  of  patriotism  in 
Ameri»*a,  many  men,  who.  were  she  enfeebled,  despised,  and  tramiiled, 
would  forego  self,  ami  sillier  as  long,  as  j>atiently  for  her?  It  is  even 
easier  to  die  for  a  good  eausi‘.  in  some  hour  of  high  enthusiasm,  when 
all  that  is  nohh'st  in  us  can  he  roused  to  one  great  venture,  than  to 
live  for  it  amid  wearing  years  of  discouragement  and  hoi»e  delayed. 

‘  'f  hen*  are  those  even  here  in  Kngland  who  delight  to  get  up 
slanders  against  Kossuth,  and  not  long  ago  some  most  unfounded 
charges  wt‘n*  thrown  out  against  him  in  some  ]>uhlie  prints.  By  way 
of  etuinterpoise  an  enthusiastic  ])uhlie  meeting  was  held,  in  which  ho 
was  ]>resented  with  a  sphaidid  set  of  Shakspeare’s  works. 

‘  He  t  utored  into  eonversation  with  us  with  cheerfulness,  speaking 
English  wt‘ll,  though  with  the  itlioms  of  foreign  languages.  Ho 
stvmetl  tputo  amused  at  the  sensation  which  had  ht*en  exeitt*d  by  Mr. 
S.  s  cotton  speech  in  Exeter  Hall.  (\  asked  him  if  he  had  still  hopes 
it»r  his  cause  ?  He  answered,  “  1  hoj)e  still  because  1  work  still  ;  my 
hope  is  in  Hod,  m>t  in  man.” 

I  impiirod  lor  Madame  Kossuth,  and  he  answered,  “  1  have  not 
yet  seen  her  to-day,  ’  atlding,  “  she  has  her  family  affairs,  you  know, 
madam;  we  are  poor  exiles  here;”  and  fearing  to  cause  embarrassment, 
1  did  nut  pi\‘ss  an  interview. 
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‘  When  we  ])artecl  he  took  my  hand  kindly,  and  said,  “  God  bless 
you,  my  ehild.” 

‘  1  would  not  lose  my  taith  in  such  men  for  anything  the  world 
eould  give  me.  There  are  some  ])eo]>le  who  involve  in  themselves  so 
many  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  our  eontidenee  in  human 
nature  generally,  that  to  lose  conlidence  in  them  seems  to  undermine 
<uir  faith  in  human  virtue.  As  Shakspeare  says,  their  defection  would 
be  like  “another  fall  of  man.”  ’ — lb.  pj).  51,  52. 

We  j)iirposely  omit  reference  to  ^Irs.  Stowe’s  continental  excur¬ 
sion,  as  our  space  is  preoccu}>icd  with  matters  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  English  reader.  Her  volumes  are  enriched  with 
numerous  illustration.s,  and  will  be  perused  with  intense  delight 
by  large  numbers  of  our  countrymen.  We  part  from  them  with 
rt'gret.  Unlike  our  ordinary  experience,  we  were  sorry  to  arrive 
at  their  close.  We  wished  that  she  had  gone  on  writing,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  renew  our  acipiaintance  with  her  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  (*ase  of 
Jejjevejfs  v.  Booseij,  having  annulled  the  copyright  of  ^lessrs. 
Low,  they  have  issued  an  (alitioii  in  foolscaj)  iSvo,  at  the  low 
j>rice  of  2s.,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  which  is  threatened. 
As  Mrs.  8towe  has  an  interest  in  their  editions,  we  strongly 
recommend  them  to  the  preference  of  our  readers. 


Art,  VII. —  7)rsl(/rrit  Branml  Opera  Kniendatiora  ct  Auctiora. 
[Tlu*  Works  of  Desiderius  Lrasmus,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.] 
Lugd.  Bat.  10  tom.  fob  1703-0. 

2.  Knfpht'a  Ufe  of  I'rasmus.  Cambridge.  1720.  Svo. 

3.  l  ie  d'  Kras)/t(%  j)ar  IJurip)ic.  LBurigne’s  Life  of  Erasmus.]  Paris. 

1757.  2  tom.  12mo. 

4.  Jortins  Idfe  of  Kraamus.  London.  2  vols.  Ito.  175S-00. 

5.  IIes.s\s  Erasiiias  von  Jiotferdani  nach  Seiuem  lAdwn  und  iSchriften. 

[  lafe  and  Writings  of  Erasmus  of  Uotterdam.]  2  bde.  Svo. 
Zurich.  1700. 

0.  The  Life  of  BraanuiR.  With  Historical  liemarks  on  the  State  of 
liiterature,  between  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Ksg.,  <»f  Lincoln’s  Inn;  London.  .lolm  Murray.  1825. 
7.  Bihliothiuiae  d'  Elite. —  Elope  de  la  Eolie,  fradnif  dit  Latind'  Erasme^ 
precedee  de  V  IJisfoire  dA^A'asme  el  de  ses  Eerit.s.  [  Select 
liibrary. — 'I'he  Braise  of  Folly.  Tran.slated  I’rom  the  Latin  of 
Erasmus.  Brcecded  by  the  History  of  Erasmus  and  his  Writings.] 
Bar  M.  Xisard.  Baris.  Librairie  (h*  Charles  (losselin.  1842. 

Ox  oiic  of  the  bridges  cro.s,sing  the  numberless  canals  of  Kot- 
terdam,  in  the  centre  ot  the  citv,  stands  a  bronze  statue  ten  feet 
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liigli,  of  an  occlc.sia>tic,  witli  a  soft  ami  soinowhat  sickly  intel¬ 
lectual  cx|trcssi<ui,  diligently  reading  a  book  Avhicli  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand  ;  and  hard  by  is  a  mean-looking  house 
with  the  inscription: — ‘  HaK*  est  parv’a  domus,  magnns  qua 
natus  Erasmus —(this  is  the  small  house  in  which  the  great 
Erasmus  was  born).  This  bronze  statue  was  preceiled  by 
one  of  stone,  and  that  by  a  wooden  image  erected  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Erasmus:  tlie  stone  statue  was  substituted 
eight  years  later.  In  1502,  the  Spaniards  threw  it  in  the 
flense,  and  thirty  years  elapsed  before  its  place  was  occupied 
the  existing  monument,  which  is  regar<led  as  the  chef-dUvuvre 
of  Henry  dc  Reiser.  The  admirers  of  Erasmus  luave  said  that, 
in  this  respect,  he  resembled  the  divinities  of  ancient  Home,  who 
were  honoured  with  images  of  clay  before  golden  temples  were 
erected  to  them.  In  1()72,  this  famous  bronze  was  ])Tdh‘d  down 
by  the  insurgents,  who  looked  on  it  as  having  some  connexion 
with  popery,  and  who  had  well  nigh  destroyed  it.  The  magis¬ 
trates  <*f  Easel  commi.ssituied  a  merchant  of  their  city,  at  the 
time  in  Rotterdam,  to  buy  the  statue;  but  the  authorities  at 
K(»tterdam  having  persuaded  the  people  that  Erasmus,  though  a 
clerii’,  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sayer  of  masses,  and  that  his 
utatue  nMpured  neither  adorations  nor  prayers,  it  was  determined 
that  it  shouhl  not  bo  sold,  but  replaced  u]ion  its  pedestal. 

Erasmus  was  the  son  cd'  a  citizen  of  Tergou,  whose  name  was 
(Jerard.  Margand,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  jdiysician. 
His  pan  nts  wiav  not  married — a  rtqu’oach  of  which  his  learned 
adver.s;\ry  Julius  Sealiger  did  not  fail  to  make  a  virulent  use  in  a 
litt*rarv  controversy,  while  the  ])etter  sort  of  peo])h'  defended 
Erasmus,  as  a  man  who  had  ])rocured  for  himself  a  high  repidation, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularitv  of  his  birth.  Jlie  brothers  of 
(lorard,  who  was  a  man  of  ]dea.sure,  wo\dd  have  perso.aded  him  to 
taitrr  tho  church,  h'avinghis  patrimony  to  them.  Toesca]^o  from 
their  solicitations  he  wtmt  to  Home,  where  he  was  (‘inploycd  as 
acopyi.st.  idle  there,  his ndatives informed  him  that  Margaret 
was  death  His  gi'ief  for  his  su])pt>sed  loss  induced  him  to  take 
onh'r.s,  but  t>n  returning  to  Holland  ho  found  ^Margaret  still 
alive.  As  a  prie.st,  ho  could  not  fulfd  his  ju'omise  of  marriage 
to  her;  she  would  not  iiiarry  any  other  man;  and  they  did  not 
live*  together. 


At  l(»ur  yt*ars  oi  age.  \\nuig  Cerard — who  afterwanls  adopted 
the  custom  i»t  scholars  in  that  age  of  revived  ancient  learning  by 
translating  his  name  into  Latin  (Desideriu.s)  and  Creek  (Eras¬ 
mus)  was  sent  t<*  school,  and  while  yet  a  bov,  his])lensing  voice 
t'Vctired  him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  of  Utrecht  Cathedral. 
At  nine  he  was  removed  to  the  .school  of  Hegius,  at  Heventer, 
lore  one  of  his  s('h<'Kd-tellows  was  Adrian,  who  succeeded  Leo  X. 
as  jnqx'.  \\  ondortul  stories  are  told  of  his  retentive  memory 
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at  that  early  age.  His  mother,  \vlio  resided  for  his  Si\ke  at 
Deventer,  ilied  of  the  plague  when  he  was  thirteen.  His  lather 
soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Krasinns  had  an  elder  brother,  who  shared  with  him  a  small 


patrimony,  which  sutiiced  for  the  exjx'uses  of  their  stmlies  at  the 
universities.  Their  lather  was  scarcely  dead  when  their  relatives 
and  their  guardians  i*obbed  them  of  their  little  propc'rty,  and 
sought  to  cover  their  deliinjuency  by  inducing  the  young  orphans 
to  become  monks.  The  juore  active  of  these  guardians  had 
formerly  been  a  school-master ;  but  he  was  not  tinctured  wdth  the 
love  of  lettem,  and,  uinhu*  a  reputation  for  piety,  he  carried  a  per¬ 
fectly  seliish  nature.  Young  Erasmus  wrot(  him  one  day  a 
somewhat  elal)orately  composed  letter,  to  which  lie  sullenly 
replied — ‘  Write  me  no  more  of  tliat  kind,  without  sending  also 
a  commentarv."  He  was  one  of  those  ‘servants  of  (Jod*  who 


tliouglit  they  offered  to  Him  an  acce])table  sacrilice  when  they 
enrolled  some  helpless  youth  on  the  list  of  some  monastic  order;  and 
he  recounted  with  pride  the  recruits  he  had  brought  to  St.  Francis, 
St.  Dominic,  St.  lhaiedict,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Bridget,  and  other 
heads  and  founders  of  convents.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  tit  to 
go  to  college,  their  guardian,  fearing,  as  ho  said,  that  they  might 
there  irnbilie  sentiments  too  worldly,  sent  them  to  a  convent  in 
Brabant,  whose  monks  denved  their  income  from  the  instruction 
of  children.  When  a  youth  of  lively  character  and  j)recocious 
int4dligenco  came  into  their  hands,  it  was  their  practice  gradually 
to  subilue  him  by  harsh  treatment  of  various  kinds  to  the  proper 
tom*  of  the  monastic  life.  These  ‘  brothers’  were  ignorant 


enongb,  l)uried  in  the  shade's  of  their  convent,  strangers  to 
scitMice,  spending  in  prayers  the  time  not  employed  in  scolding 
and  whi])ping  tlu'ir  pupils,  incapable  of  teaching  what  they  did 
not  know,  ami  tilling  the  world  with  stupid  monks  or  badly 
educated  laics.  In  this  convent  Erasmus  and  his  brother  spent 
two  years,  umler  a  master  who  was  the  more  severe  for  his 
want  of  h'arning,  chosen  not  by  coin]><*tent  judges,  but  by  the 
general  of  the  order,  often  the  most  ignorant  the  monks.  This 
man  liad  a  genth'  colleagiu',  who  loved  Erasmus,  and  amuscHl 
himsi'lt  with  him,  ami  who,  hearing  him  speak  one  day  of  return¬ 
ing  laune,  lab(nire«l  to  retain  him  in  the  convent,  and  unite  himself 
with  their  body,  telling  him  all  sorts  of  tcales  of  the  happy  life 
they  led  tlu're,  and  bestowing  on  him  many  caresses  and  little  gifts. 
The  boy  resisted  like  a  man.  lb*  said  sim|>ly  that  he  would 
take  no  part  until  Ids  reason  was  more  advanced.  Tin*  monk, 
who  was  a  good-natured  man,  did  not  urge  him.  On  n'tundng 
to  ’rergou,  they  fouml  that  one  of  their  two  guardians  had  died 
ot  the  ])lagne,  without  having  given  u])  his  accounts,  ’bhe  other, 
tak<*n  u[>  with  histradi*,  tr(»ublcd  himst'lfbut  little*  about  his  wards. 
Ihey  thus  came  entirely  into  the  ]>ower  of  the  other,  whose  name 
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was  (i an  rdioi.  Ho  hogau  to  speak  strongly  of  a  sclieine  for  en¬ 
gaging  them  in  the  chureli.  Erasmus  was  no>v  fifteen,  and  liis 
hrotloT  three  years  older.  The  elder  brother  was  feeble,  and  afraid 
ol  f  hiardian,  and  seeing  himself  poor,  would  willingly  have  suflered 
him  to  do  what  he  liketl  with  him,  to  escape  the  tliificulty  of  resist¬ 
ing  him,  and  the  uncertainties  of  a  precarious  life.  Erasmus,  who 
a]>p«*ais,  even  then,  to  have  felt  the  instinct  of  his  future,  spoke  of 
selling  the  little  land  that  remained  to  them,  making  up  a  small 
sum,  going  to  the  universities  to  com})lete  their  studies,  and  C(un- 
mitting  themselves  thereafter  to  the  grace  of  God.  ilis  brother 
was  induced  to  consent,  on  condition  that  Erasmus  would  be  the 
sj^okesman.  (hiardian  called  for  them  some  days  after  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other.  Assuming  a  gentle  tone,  he 
spokt‘  largely  ot  his  paternal  temlerness  towards  them,  his  zeal 
and  his  vigilance,  and  afteiavards  congratulated  them  on  his 
having  found  a  place  tor  them  in  another  convent  nearer  home. 
Era>mus  thanked  him,  but  told  him  that  his  brother  and  himself 
were  both  too  young  to  take  so  grave  a  step— that  they  could  not 
become  monks  before  they  knew'  what  was  meant  by  being  a 
monk  that  tiny  wished  to  consider  the  matter  more  inaturelv, 
after  devoting  some  years  to  the  study  of  letters— that  sometiine 
foi  icflection  could  not  hurt  them.  Guardian  w'as  not  prej)ared 
tor  a  refusal.  He  broke  forth  into  threats,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  ofi  his  hainl.'^.  He  cjuarrelh^d  with  Erasmus,  resigned  his 
guardianship,  saying,  that  they  had  not  a  florin  left,  and  that  they 
must  look  <>ut  tor  themselves.  The  youth  we])t,  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  lemained  unshaken.  'I  he  thrt*atenings  having  failtMl,  the 
guardian  changed  his  mode  ot  attack.  He  intrusted  the  business 
to  ms  brother,  a  man  ot  polish,  and  of  persuasive  talent.  He 
hati  the  youths  into  his  garden,  treating  them  with  pleasant  con- 
ver.<;ition  and  wine.  He  drew'  so  attractive  a  picture  of  monastic 
litc,  that  the  elder  youth  yielded.  Erasmus,  at  sixti‘en,  of 
delicate  constitution,  op]>ressed  with  ague,  solitary,  and  iioor, 
>vhut  must  Ix'ooiiir  ot*  him  ! 

Ill  " -IS  ht'M’t  hy  poisons  of  all  (|ualitie.s.  Cue  <;avo  him  a  livi'lv 

.loso-ni.timi  of  monastic  tramiuillity ;  another  sot  before  him  a 

Iraoieal  ro|.iosontation  of  the  .lancers  of  the  world,  as  if  monks 

"in  " nift  'o\ond  the  world;  t/dsmau  territied  him  hyrecitino 

the  miseries  of  hell,  .as  tliouoli  the  convents  never  led  to  hell,  (hat 

ot  u  I  i|uoted  miiaeuloiis  exanijiles — such  as  a  man  beino  devoured 

iiy  a  lion  as  he  turned  hack  from  a  monastery ;  some  siake  of 

monks  Mjio  had  been  lionoured  by  conversations  with  Jesus  Christ, 

amt  ot  St.  (.athenne,  who  had  been  attiivnced  to  him,  and  had 

11)0}  II  ono  Intel \iews  with  him.  Erasmus  was  looked  on  as  a 

t  il  abilities  inomised  a  monk  that 

Would  do  honour  to  his  <^a'>wn. 
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Wliile  agitated  by  these  uncertainties,  he  had  seen,  in  a 
monastery  near  the  town,  one  of  tlie  companions  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  who  had  been  in  Italy  seeking  his  fortune,  but  not  sue- 
ceeding,  had  been  induced  by  the  love  of  repose,  a  taste  lor  good 
living,  and  a  reputation  for  good  singing,  to  become  a  monk. 
C’antelius — such  was  his  name — persuaded  Erasmus  to  follow  his 
example,  boasting  of  the  (piietude,  freedom,  harmony,  angelic 
fellowship,  and  literary  leisure  of  the  convent.  To  Erasmus 
the  convent  now  seemed  to  be  the  garden  of  the  Muses,  where  the 
cherished  tastes  of  his  life  would  be  indulged,  lletiirning  to  the 
town,  new  assaults  awaited  him.  Again  Cantelius  plied  his 
charms,  and  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation,  by  asking  him  to 
bt‘come  his  pu])il.  Erjismus  sought  relief  from  ])resent  attacks 
in  the  convent,  but  without  intending  to  remain  there. 

After  many  months  spent  in  literary  luxury  and  ecpiality,  with- 
t)Ut  being  obliged  to  fast  or  to  perform  nocturnal  duties,  the  day 
arrived  for  taking  the  habit  of  the  order.  He  spoke  of  resuming  his 
freedom,  but  he  was  met  with  new  threats,  and  after  a  brief 


struggle,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  monk.  A  whole  year 
])assed  away  without  regrets.  Eut  by  slow  degrees,  he  learned 
that  neither  his  soul  nor  his  body  could  conform  to  that  way  of 
life.  He  saw  studies  neglected  or  despised.  Instead  of  true 
]>iety,  for  which  he  had  some  reli.sh,  there  were  endless  chants 
and  ceremonies.  His  brother  monks  were,  for  the  greater  ])art, 
stupid,  ignorant,  sensual,  and  ready  to  oppose  any  among  them 
who  gave  signs  of  a  delicate  intellect,  and  a  stronger  inclination 
for  study  than  for  feasting.  ^I'lie  most  robust  had  the  greatest 
inHuenee.  Though  at  first  he  had  been  exem])ted  from  fasting, 
he  was  soon  brought  under  rule.  So  tender  was  his  constitution, 
that  if  his  meal  was  postponed  for  an  hour,  his  heart  failed  him, 
ami  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  He  suffered  grievously  from  cold  and 
from  wind  ;  but  how  could  he  (‘Scape  them  in  au  unhealthy  con¬ 
vent,  with  long  damp  pas.sages,  and  with  cells  imperfectly  closed  ? 
Ho  was  in  a  continual  shiver.  The  nifue  smell  of  fish  gave  him 
.‘I  headache,  ami  brought  on  symptoms  of  fever.  So  light  was 
his  slumber,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difhculty,  and  after 
some  hours,  that  he  could  fall  aslec^p,  aft(*r  rising  to  perform  the 
nightly  offices  of  devotion,  from  wliich,  during  his  novitiate,  he 
had  been  (‘xempt.  I)('ej>ly  did  he  now  sigh  for  lib«irty  once 
more.  Eut  he  was  met  by  horrible  scru])les.  ‘Tricks  of  Satan,' 
sai<l  one,  ‘  to  draw  away  a  servant  from  .J<;sus  Christ.'  ‘I  had 


the  same  tem]>tations,'  said  another,  ‘  but  since  I  overcame  them, 
1  have  lived  as  in  Paradise*.'  ‘  ’^J'here  is  danger  of  death,'  insinuated 


a  third,  ‘in  abandoning  the  habit;  for  this  offence  against  St. 
Augustine,  men  have  been  smitten  with  incurable  disease,  blasted 


by  the  thunder,  or  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent :  the  least  of 
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the  evils  is  the  infamy  attached  to  an  apostate/  The 
monk  haroil  shame  mure  than  death  :  his  repugnance  was  con- 
quen*<l,  and  to  the  gown  he  now  added  the  trior’s  cowl.  Regard¬ 
ing  hiiiLself  as  a  prisoiuT,  he  sought  consolation  in  study ;  but  as 
letters  W(‘re  viewed  in  the  convent  with  suspicion,  he  was  turced 
to  study  st‘cretly  in  the  religious  house  where  men  were  allowed 
to  l»e  drunk  in  public. 

Krasmus  had  attaineil  his  twenty-tliird  year  when  the  Bishop 
of  C'ambray  invited  him  to  come  and  live  with  him.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  bishop  in  ordinaiy,  of  the  particular 
piicn’  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  general  prior  of  the  order,  ho 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  he  stayed  with  the  lusliop  only 
a  sliort  time.  He  entered  tlie  famous  theological  College  of 
Hontaigne  at  Paris,  whose  vei'y  'iciiUSy  he  said,  V'ere  theoloi/ical. 
But  thti  regimen  of  the  jdace  was  deadly.  John  Standonnee,  the 
governor  at  the  time,  who  had  sjxait  his  youth  in  poverty,  and 
was  its  hard  as  the  rocks  of  the  desert,  fed  his  young  ])upils  with 
iish  and  tainttnl  eggs,  never  allowing  them  meat,  making  them 
lie  on  wi*c*t<'hed  Ixds  in  damp  chambers,  and  to  crown  all,  forcing 
them  to  Wi‘ar  tlu‘  monk’s  gown  and  cowl.  Many  youths  con¬ 
temporary  with  Krasmus,  became  nuvl,  blind,  or  lejnous ;  some 
of  them  died  under  this  harsh  treatment ;  and  Krasmus  himself 
was  so  ill,  that  he  lunl  great  dilHculty  in  recovering  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  he  must  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the 
])rotecti«jn  of  St.  (Jenevieve  ! 

The  love  of  letters  and  of  theology  had  drawn  Erasmus 
to  I'aris  the  first  time,  but  the  college  diet  and  sickness  drove 
him  away.  He  soon  rt*paired  thither  again  to  conqilettj  his 
studies,  but  was  driven  away  the  second  time  by  the  plague. 
He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  private  pupils,  -unong 
whom  was  Lord  ^lontjov,  a  young  English  nobleman,  who 
became  a  valuable  tricnd  tt>  him  in  after  life.  Krasmus  had  to 
sulunit  to  vexing  humiliations  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
or  injustice  ot  those  on  whom  he  had  claims  for  the  means  of 
living.  W  hih'  rambling  through  the  Netherlands,  he  was  invited 
to  visit  the  Marchioness  de  Vere,  whose  ciistle,  on  the  top  ot  a 
mountain,  In;  reached  with  dilhculty,  and  not  without  danger. 
His  first  view  ot  the  marchioiu'ss  enchanted  him,  and  from  the 
wann  comtorts  c*t  her  hospitable  aliode  he  wrote  of  her  in  the 
mexst  laudatory  terms  to  Lord  ^lontjoy.  Within  a  year  he 
alter^l  his  tone.  She  had  promised  him  a  pension,  but  he 
receiyc'd  nothing.  He  made  a  voyage  to  England,  where  he 
associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  classical  revival  in  London  and 
the  universitie.s,  with  f'olet  and  Linacre,  Clrocvn  and  Liitimer.  In 
returning  to  h  raiux;  ho  w  as  upset  in  a  boat,  and  all  his  gold  w  ent  to 
the  bottom.  He  borrowed  some  monev  to  take  him  from  Calais  to 
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Pans,  rravc-lling  on  horseback,  in  coinixanv  witli  an  Ennlislimau 
on  tl.e  road  to  Annens,  so.no  robbers  had  lingered  in  .^1  '  rS 

c“™cT!  “  tVX 

own  n,ti  l;"t  his  tViend  had  claims  of  his 

,  ^  111  tile  citicin>}  ot  tlio  inarcliioness  were  tn  rnin  T] 

iiSliliiP'ii 

resnin-^..  ^"'■■'I'^'nns  was  novertv  ^’et  Ids 

hi' F.K.T  ('v  his  valio 

Lnr  debts!  o^t 

and  bankc.  throngh  whoso  hands  it  parsed  i.efo.^  iwSS 

io.mmv'whmh  ho^'h?i’  jonniey  to  Koine,  a 

arrivJ  n  V  <^"'*teinplaling  all  his  life  lie 

JV‘  -ilhis  i  l  tr""  tl-e  trinmphal  cnhy  of 

..iwt  I, a,,.  a„;ii.!|  a,  “f ,  "j 

ortering  to  the  kisses  of  tli  .  .  •.  '  I''*''”  ‘''l”*'^*’'''M’ai*acy', 

hv  the  , Inst  of  tl.rbatfle^'  ''•«  ‘'‘-'ot  wldtonosl 

kevs  of  sl  IWr  n.ll  the  swo.d  like  the 

ti.^wn  to  ,lo  Id.,;  1,0,  our  j"n' c  olT  ‘‘“l  '^'alls 

inns,  says  M.  a\is.a,-d,  i„  the  bo;«t  d  hfr  .‘"r 
.gran-1  street  of  IJoIogna,  leaning  a-rni,,  n  ‘''® 

I'nr,  l.is  iionical  com'itenancc  '  ^i''^ I'is 

niclitating  those  wise  citi.p.es  oi,  the  warhkrr'"”  x'*’,’ 
adversaries  afte.-wa.-ds  t,-eated  as  heresies  wotll.v  of  jV'. f'*’  ‘  . 

In-s  eiulw  iiilo^BSinV"' S  n"'’''''  t’^’l  ' I«'l*<!'made 
ivonld  have  dissnad'Isl  l.inn  l“.t  hVl!  their" „rr'‘r“" 

on  each  ofwhkd!was':;.[dt;;;:-< 

I',  the  form  of  long  gallenes,  on  which  the  great  peoj.le 
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and  tlio  ladios  of  the  hiijfli  Ijonse  of  Bologna  waved  their  handker- 
ehiofs,  and  showen'd  tlieir  devices  on  the  head  of  the  triiinij)her. 
3'ho  strc(*t  was  hnng  with  veils  sewcil  together,  which  lorined  an 
immense  canopy  over  a  space  jdanted  with  green  trees,  ami 
decorated  with  arms,  ]»aintings,  devices,  suspended  from  all  tlie 
windows,  while  the  road  was  covered  with  carj)t*ts.  A  hundred 
Young  nohh‘s,  carrying  in  their  hands  ‘golden  staves' — the  only 
kind  of  arms  suitable  to  the  van(|uished — preceded  the  corletje ; 
then  (*ame  twenty-two  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes,  having  their 
hats  lactMl  with  gold  ;  then  the  comlemned  who  were  favoured 
bv  the  ]»ope,  or  victims  of  the  tyrant  of  Bologna,  set  free,  and 
bearing  an  inscription  on  their  breasts;  then,  behind  a  forest  of 
standards,  in  a  cloud  of  perfumes,  incense,  white  wax-tapers, 
hymns,  and  concerts,  two  canopies,  borne  on  men's  arms, — one 
of  white  silk,  broidere*!  with  gold,  for  the  holy  sacrament,  the 
oth(‘r,  more  magniticent,  of  crimson  silk  and  gold  brocade,  for 
the  ]>ontitV,  wlio  trod  beneath  his  feet  the  bompiets  of  roses  j)r('- 
sented  by  the  young  girls  of  Bologna, — a  rare  prc'sent  for  the 
season  ;  lastly,  came  th(‘  orations,  the  oidy  thing  to  console  the 
litth*  for  n(>t  having  the  trium]>hs  of  the  great,  and  the  ]>aciric 
for  not  being  vict(»rious.  There  W(‘re  four  ambassadors — of  France, 


Spain,  Venice,  and  Florence  ;  four — including  two  rectors  of  the 
universitv  and  two  senators,  besides  six  nobles  of  Bologna  — in  all 
fourteen  ;  and,  in  n'tiirning,  when  twenty  of  the  principal  citizens 
hatl  present(Ml  to  the  poj)C  the  keys  of  the  city,  some  i)ieces  of 


]MM‘try  Wert'  recitt'd,  a  new  discourse  was  delivered,  and  a  psalm 
was  chantetl  in  front  td  the  jjontitf  by  the  Bishop  of  Bologna — 
enough,  as  M.  Nisard  slyly  remarks,  to  keep  Julius  II.  from 
belit'ving  himst'lf  a  ( hul. 


Attt*r  the/c7('.s*  cann'  the  plague,  and  perhaps  hccovsc  of  the 
ft'asts  ;  wliilt*  ]K)pt'  Julius  II.  was  receiving  a  second  triumiJi  at 
Uomt',  in  which,  said  tin*  good  Christians  of  the  period,  one  couhl 
st*e  at  one  glanct*  t>t  tin*  (*ye  the  church  militant  and  the  church 
triumphant,  the  ]>lague  decimated  the  crowd,  still  ])ale  and 
staggtM'ing  trom  the  (‘xcessof  the  previous  night.  Enismus  ran  a 
great  risk  t>n  this  occasion.  Though  he  had  laid  a.side,  by 
]>t*rinission  id  the  popt*,  the  com]>lete  dres.s  of  a  regular  monk,  he 
retaiin*d  the  white  band.  It  so  happentMl  that  the  surgeons  who 
hatl  tin*  care  ot  the  intecti'd  were  re(piired  to  wear  a  piece  i>f 
white  linen  attached  to  shoulder,  that  people  might  avoid  coming 
m  contact  with  tln*m.  Kv(*n  with  that  ]>recaution,  they  were  in 
danger  ot  b(‘ing  stoned  in  the  streetsby  the  most  cowardly  popu¬ 
lace  in  all  Italy,  siiys  Krasmus,  who  are  so  afrai<l  of  death,  tlmt 
the  smell  (d  incense  throws  them  into  a  furv,  because  it  is  their 
custom  to  hum  it  in  their  tunerals.  Krasmus  went  out  into  tin* 
sticets  with  his  white  band,  little  dreaming  that  thev  would 
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coufoniul  an  occlesuistic  with  a  physician,  or  take  a  haiul  for  a 
slionhler-knot.  That  iinprmlence  nearly  cost  him  his  life  on 
t  wo  occasions.  T1  le  hrst  time,  he  went  to  see  one  of  his  learned 
friends.  As  he  drew  near  the  house,  two  ill-looking  soldiers 


rusheil  njion  him,  with  cries  of  death,  and  drawing  their  swords 
to  strike  him.  A  woman  passing  hy  told  the  wretches  that  they 
were  mistaken,  that  the  man  before  them  was  not  a  ])hysiciau 
but  a  churchman  ;  this  did  not  apt>ease  them  ;  they  continued  to 
brandish  their  swords  against  Erasmus,  when  hap})ily  the  gate 
of  the  house  was  upenetl  from  w’ithin,  received  poor  Erasmus 
trembling  with  terror,  and  closed  upon  his  assailants.  The  second 
time,  he  was  entering  an  inn  where  some  of  his  count rynnui 
lodged.  All  at  once  a  crowd  gathered  round  him,  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones,  an<l  exciting  each  other  to  strike  by  crying — 
‘  Kill  the  dog  1  kill  the  dog  !’  At  the  moment  a  ])riest  passed 
by,  who,  instead  of  haranguing  the  crow’d,  smiled  agreeably  and 
wbispcn‘d  in  Latin  to  Erasmus— ‘  They  are  asses.’  These ‘asses’ 
would  have  tinished  by  tearing  the  poor  foreigner  to  ]>it‘ces,  if  ho 
had  not  bt'cn  overlooked  fnmi  a  neighbouring  house,  by  a  young 
nobleman  in  a  rich  purple  cloak.  Erasmus,  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  the  ])eople,  asked  this  young  gentleman  in 
J^atin  what  they  meant.  ‘  It  is  your  band  that  enrages  them, 
they  arc  sure  to  stone  you  if  you  don’t  remove  it.’  Erasmus 
durst  not  remove  it,  but  he  hid  it  behind  his  dress.  Afterward, 
he  obtained  from  Julius  H.  a  dis))ensation,  confirmed  by  L(‘o  X., 
to  lay  aside  his  canonical  costume  for  that  of  a  secular  eccle¬ 
siastic. 


His  journey  to  Italy  increasoil  his  reputation,  but  not  his 
wealth.  He  sinurintended  the  education  of  the  two  sojis  of  Jloeria. 
Some  time  lu^  s])ent  at  Turin,  at  Venice,  Padua,  and  at  Home, 
whore  he  was  w'ell  received  by  the  pope  and  several  cardinals.  Ho 
r(‘turn4Ml  to  Kngland  ]>oor  and  lU'cdy,  and  forced  to  employ  his 
)K)werful  intellect  in  applications, — often  unsuccessful, —  for  relief. 
His  first  r(‘sidence  was  with  Sir  ’J'homas  More,  then  a  young 
man..  We  find  him  at  one  time  living  in  St.  Mary’s,  Oxfbnl,  and 
at  another  at  t^tiieen’s  (.’olhge,  Cambridge.  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  luul  written  more  than  one  friendly  letter  to 
him,  gave  him  a  royal  welcome.  Wolsey  emulated  his  master 
in  giving  him  splendid  promises.  From  Lord  Montjoy  he  received 
a  pension;  Archbishop  Wareham,  besides  freejuent  jnesents,  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  AldingU>n,  near  Ashford,  in  Kent.  Ha<l  the 
]>romises  made  to  him  in  this  country  been  }>erformed,  he  said, 
he  would  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  her(‘,  but  he 
accojited  an  invitation  from  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  to 
Prabant,  where  he  obtained  a  pension,  and  a  canonry.  Though 
irregularly  paid,  he  resisted  an  invitation  from  Francis  1.,  with 
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an  olVtT  of  a  Ix^nefice  of  a  tliousaiul  livyes,  aiul  still  lingered  at 
Louvain,  and  otlier  places  in  tlie  Netherlands, 

It  \va,s  while  occupied  as  a  teacher  aniung*  the  bigoted  thcolonas- 
ters,  as  ho  called  them,  in  the  University  ot  Louvain,  that  he  came 
into  corres]>onilence‘  with  laither.  Long  before,  he  liad  written 
strongly  against  the  abuses  of  the  church,  lie  was  iimv  in  the  j)leni- 
tude  of  his  literary  sovereignty;  the  three  grandest  monarchs  of  the 
wf»rld — Francis  L,  C'harles  V.,  Henry  A’ 111. — contended  for  the 
honour  of  having  him  as  a  voluntary  subject.  Popes  oti’ered  him 
public  ho.spitality  in  the  Eternal  City.  His  writings  ])oured  forth 
from  the  ]>resses  of  (n^rinany,  Italy,  and  England.  Small  royalties, 
as  wt*ll  as  ])rovinces  and  cities  as  large  as  kingdoms,  beggtid  his 
acceptance  of  a  glorious  repose  among  them.  While  Eurojie  was 
wrappcMl  in  the  momentary  silence  that  ju'eceded  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  of  civilization  between  her  three  great  kings, 
and  Erasmus  sat  in>oii  the  throne  of  letters,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  harsh  voice  from  Wittemberg.  Luther  hurled 
Erasmus  from  his  throne.  The  latter  had  done  all  he  could,  as 
far  as  Ids  convictions  and  desires  went,  in  the  way  of  reforma¬ 
tion.  11c  woidd  have  contined  the  dispute  to  scliolars,  councils, 
ami  aim(‘d  no  further  than  the  rectification  of  abuses.  There 
needed  a  man  of  ]>rom])titude,  activity,  })assion,  audacity,  deci¬ 
sion,  energy,  who  could  look  into  principles,  and  who  could 
agitate  the  peo]>le.  Though  Luther  and  Alelaiicthon  were  most 
anxious  to  liave  Erasmus  with  them,  and  though  the  monks 
clas.'^ed  them  togetiuT,  even  hating  Erasmus  more  bitterly  than 
thi'v  hated  Jaither,  there  was  always  a  wide  gulf  between  their 
temperaments,  their  habits,  their  juinciples,  and  their  objects. 
Luther  urged  Erasmus  to  more  decision;  Erasmus  preached  to 
Lutl  ler  mod(*ration,  compromise,  and  management.  Jmthcr  was 
concerned  for  the  siilvation  of  men’s  soids  ;  Erasmus  for  classical 
literature,  sacred  science,  ami  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
])rudcnce  of  Erasnms  was  timiil,  not  always  frank,  always  uncer¬ 
tain,  scunetimes  self-contradictory,  and  not  free  from  the  charge 
of  1  ly^HKTisy.  He  had  little  zeal  lor  evangelical  truth. .  lie 
shmnk  fnuu  tumult  ami  controversy.  He  had  no  mind  to  be 
a  martyr.  1  le  was  not  earnest  emough,  not  ])rofound  enough  in  his 
convictions,  not  fn^e  enough  from  the  fascinations  of  the  world 
and  of  intellectual  ambition,  not  sutliciently  independent  of  the 
jMT.sonal  comforts  indispen.si\ble  to  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and 
feeble  health — in  one  word,  not  robust  enow^h  in  mind,  heart,  or 
body,  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  would  not  follow  in  the  suit  of  the 
Saxon  monk,  who,  in  literary  talent  and  rei>utatiou  was  so 
imnu'asurably,  and  so  consciously  beneath  him.  When  Leo  X. 
wa.s  succeoiled  by  Adrian,  formerly  the  fellow'  student  of  Erasmus, 
the  new  pope  pressed  \\\^  (juondarit  schoolfellow*  to  hasten  to  the 
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church  of  St.  Peter  as  the  opponent  of  Luther.  Erasmus  would 
have  excused  liimself  on  tlie  gi’ound  of  hoilily  sufferini^,  his  want 
of  suitable  learning,  his  sense  of  neglect  on  the  f)art  of  some  who 
liad  called  him  the  Prince  of  Letters  and  the  Star  of  Germany,  his 
a]>prehension  of  the  dangers  he  must  bring  upon  himself  if  he 
entered  on  such  a  combat,  lie  gave  some  sjdutary  counst‘ls  to 
the  lioly  fatiier,  breathing,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  and  tolenint 
s])irit.  He  was  manifestly  afraid  of  an  encounter  with  the 
vehem(‘nt  and  populai*  genius  of  Luther.  Hut  in  surveying  the 
whole  held  of  circumstances  which  constituted  his  own  sitnatioii, 
he,  at  length,  resolved  to  break  a  lance  with  the  chaTn])ion  of  the 
Keformation,  to  whom  all  mankind  pointed  as  specially  his  rival. 
He  attaekeil  the  doctrine  held  by  Luther,  in  common  with  some 
of  the  chief  ilivines  of  Catholicism,  respecting  the  ‘  Freedom  of 
Will,’  u  treatise  not  without  much  merit,  but,  like  the  WTiter, 
rather  u])holding  the  oj)inion  opposed  than  (h^stroying  it.  IMeii 
of  all  ])arties  agree  in  thinking  that  it  l)rought  little  glory  to 
Knusmus,  and  less  helj)  to  the  pa])acy.  It  W'as  not  an  attack  in 
front.  It  touched  nothing  vital  to  the  controversy.  He  neither 
entered  on  it,  nor  carried  it  forward,  with  s])irit. 

Many  expressions  esca])ed  from  him  in  his  letters,  which  show 
with  what  reluctance  and  sadness  he  w’ent  down  into  the  arena: 
he  who  had  longed  to  sp(‘nd  the  evening  of  life  in  the  garden  of 
the  Muses,  reluctantly  ])ushed,  at  sixty,  among  gladiators,  and 
holding  the  net  instead  of  the  lyre.  With  these  regrets  he 
mingled  some  bravadoes.  His  self-love  was  flattered  by  the  king 
of  England  ami  the  pf>])e.  ’Phe  compliments  he  received  before 
the  work  was  jaiblished,  closed  with  rej)roaches.  He  ought  to 
have  begun  e.arlier.  And  when  it  a})})eared,  his  admirers  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  too  gentle — that  it  had  no  object.  ’J’he 
monks  received  it  only  on  the  condition  that  it  should  bo  but 
tht‘  beginning  of  an  endless  war,  the  first  of  a  hundred  treatises. 
They  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  pai1  which  Erasmus 
w'ius  playing  in  this  gioat  (piarrel.  They  Si\w'  the  mixture  of 
rationalism  with  his  ])rofession  of  faith.  They  had  no  liking  for 
a  man  who  treat<Hl  his  belief  as  a  personal  property.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  involve  him  in  the  cause  r>f  Luther,  and  even  to  treat 
him  worse  than  his  adversary.  ‘  Erasmus,’  they  said,  ‘lias  laid 
the  eggs, .liUtlu'r  hail  hatched  the  chickens.  Luther  w’as  only 
infect(‘d  with  the  plague,  it  was  h'rasmus  w’ho  had  introduced 
the  pestilential  seed.  Erasmus  is  a  soldier  of  Pilate,  the  dragon 
.spi>ken  of  in  the  Psalms.’  ‘  It  had  beiai  good,’  cri(‘d  a  monk,  ‘if 
tliat  man  had  never  been  born’ — an  indirect  manner  of  asking 
for  the  yiile  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  mischief  Some 
monastic  casuists  had  in  their  chamber  a  ])ortrait  of  Erasmu.s,  on 
which  they  liad  the  savage  pleasure  of  spitting  every  morning. 
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Others  said  loudly  that  it  was  too  bad  that  so  many  men  had 
perished  in  ( leriuany  for  harbouring  the  heresies  ot  Krasnuis, 
while  the  author  of  these  heresies  still  lived.  Luther  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erasmus,  which  has  been  variously  regarded  by  men  of 
ditVerent  jiarties,  in  wliieh  he  conjures  him  not  to  lend  his  power¬ 
ful  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  CJosi>el.  It  certainly  breathes  a  s]>irit 
(►f  compjission  rather  than  of  dread  towards  the  veteran  writer. 
Erasmus  had  jait  himself  in  a  false  position,  by  abandoning  liis 
natural  calmness,  in  demanding  justice  against  Luther  at  tlio 
hands  of  his  protector,  Frederick,  tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  and  by 
writintr  to  Luther  himself  a  letter  full  of  studied  insults.  ‘  Look 
vou,’  said  Luther  to  Melancthon,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  ‘at  yoiir 
krasmus,  and  his  vaunted  moderation  ;  he  is  a  serpcuit.’  Luther 
was  now  th(‘  master  of  the  held,  and  whatever  may  be  thou<»]it 
of  the  jdiilosophy  (d'  Erasmus,  practically  he  w’as  beaten  by  the 
Saxon  monk.  Erasmus  leaned  to  the  ancient  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  faith  of  Catholicism  ;  and  since  he  must  needs  die  under 
one  (»f  the.  two  standards,  Catholicism  or  protestantism,  he  ])re- 
ferretl  the  former,  in  his  outward  ])rofession.  In  reviewing  the 
controvrrsy  between  these  illustrious  men,  Mr.  Butler  siiys,  with 
admirable  candour — 


‘  I'ldortunatfly  for  Erasnuis,  neither  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
nor  the  hat  rial  of  him,  whieh  the  laitherans  ex])ressed  on  ev'erv  oeea.<ion, 
could  moderate  the  hitter  animosity  with  whieh  he  was  ])ursued  by 
vittnif  memhera  of  h'm  oini  communion.  To  present  even  a  short  view  of 
the  controversies  to  whieh  tlieir  abuse  of  him  <;ave  rise,  and  of  Erasmus's 
au'iwers  to  them,  would  re([uire  a  work  much  larger  than  the  whole 
o{'  the  ])res(‘nt  volume,  and  would  contain  few  interesting  particulars. 
'I'hat  Krasmu.>  had,  in  some  measure,  ])rovolved  these  insults  and 
attacks,  hy  his  ollensive  satires  and  ironies,  cannot  he  denied.  Hut 
his  services  to  religion  and  lit(*rature  should  not  have  been  iorgotten. 
A  person  who  courted  the  favours  of  the  eelehrated  Lord  Ihdinghroke, 
took  oeeasion  to  mention  before  him  some  failings  of  the  l>uk(*  of 
^larlhorough.  his  lordship’s  0])])onent.  “  Sir,”  exclaimed  Lord  Holing- 

broke,  “the  Dukeot  Marlborough  was  so  great  a  man  that  1  have  for¬ 
got  teii  all  his  taults.  ’  Add  to  this, — that  Erasmus  re])eatedly  and 
explicitly  disclaimed  in  his  works  every  opinion  that  was  contrary  to 
the  faith  or  doctrines  ot  the  t’atholie  eiiureh  ;  and  that  he  eoidd  enume¬ 
rate  ainong  his  defenders  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  children.’ 
—  (  Life  of  Erasmus.  ])p.  P.td,  101:.) 

I  he  visits  of  Lra.smus  to  England  are  but  imporfectlv  re])ortod 
by  ^1.  Nisi\rd,  the  late.st  writer  on  Era.smtis  with  whom  we  have 
Come  into  contact,  and  ot  who.se  interesting  sketch  we  freely 
avail  ourselves.  1  he  hdlcst  account  of  them  are  given  by  Knight, 
in  his  ‘  Lite  ot  Erasmus,’  and  his  ‘  Life  of  1  lean  Colet.’  Mr.  Butler 
tiaces  tive  distinct  visits  in  1  L17, — at  the  age  of  thirty  ; — in  lolM) ; 
in  1510 ;  and  in  1517.  Atter  much  wandering,  ami  many 
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liesitations  in  his  dioice  of  a  ponnanent  abode,  lie  fixed  in  the 
year  15131  on  Basel  as  a  peaceful  and  'svell  governed  city,  where 
the  theologians  were  moderate  men,  and  where  he  lived  tranquil 
ami  respected  in  the  society  of  Froben,  the  great  printer,  wield¬ 
ing  his  mighty  press  as  the  master  of  the  literary  movements  of 
tlie  age.  Froben  had  otfert‘d  him  a  house  and  a  salary.  He 
declined  both,  choosing  to  be  Froben  s  friend  rather  than  his 
])ensioner.  He  ])urchased  a  house  where,  wdth  the  exception  of 
some  journeys  which  he  commenced,  but  which  his  bad  health 
interrupted,  lie  live«l  in  the  friendship  of  Froben  s  family,  and 
in  the  miilst  of  labours  which,  in  his  e])istles,  he  calls  Herculean. 
To  the  house  was  attached  a  garden  of  some  size,  with  a  small 
]»avilion  in  the  middle,  to  which  he  repaired  on  fine  days, 
not  to  take  n'pose,  but  to  translate  some  pages  of  Basil,  or  of 
( 'hrysostoin. 

IMie  tirst  sorrow  he  experimiccHl  at  Basel  was  the  suddi'ii  death 
of  Froben.  He  loveil  him  for  the  gentleness  of  his  conviwsa- 
tion,  for  all  the  good  service  he  had  naidered  to  libi*ral  studies, 
for  his  noble  character,  for  the  |nirity  of  his  manners,  for  the 
jiidgnuait  witli  which  he  conductiMl  his  business,  and  for  his 
attachment  to  his  friends.  He  was  a  man  without  bitterness  or  mis¬ 
givings,  willing  to  b(' robbed  rather  than  affront  })oople  by  closely 
watching  their  transactions.  He  could  neither  remember  the 
severest  injuries,  nor  forget  the  smallest  services,  (lentle,  aifable, 
of  temper  even  too  easy  for  the  head  of  a  house  and  the  father 
of  a  family,  he  knew  not  how  to  exhibit  poliUaiess  towards  those 
whom  he  could  not  but  suspect,  nor  hide  beneath  an  open  coun¬ 
tenance  the  inward  feeling  of  mistrust,  when  he  had  deiectcd 
the  frail  honesty  of  somti  by  the  facility  with  which  they  had 
deceived  him.  For  this  Enusmus  sometimes  reproached  him  ; 
Fr(>ben  smiled,  and  fell  int(^  the  same  snare  next  day.  His  pro¬ 
fession  sup])hed  him  with  peculiar  ]>le;isures.  \Vln.*n  he  had 
drawn  the  tirst  proofs  of  some  celebrated  author,  of  whom  ho 
was  ])reparing  an  t*dition,  he  came  triumphing,  with  a  radiiuii 
count(‘nance,  to  show  his  specimen  to  Erasmus  and  his  other 
friends,  as  if  that  had  been  the  only  reward  he  cxp(‘cte<l  for  all 
the  ]»ains  be.stowod  on  the  impression.  Froben’s  editions  were 
prized  for  their  correctness.  He  printed  none  but  serious  books, 
refusing  his  presses  to  libels,  though  that  was  a  lucrative  Ijranch 
of  trade* ;  he  wouhl  not  tarnish  his  r*-j)ntation  by  momy  dis- 
honourablv  gained.  He  fell  as  if  thunderstruck  oiu*  elay  when  he 
was  mounted  on  a  hnhler  to  reach  some  book  on  a  high  shelf, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  lu'd,  unconsciou.s,  having  crushed  the 
brain  :  he  died  after  a  lethargy  of  two  days.  I^rasmus  composed 
two  (qiitajdis  for  him,  in  (Jreek  and  J/atin,  both  ingenious  and 
N.  s. — VUL  VIII.  A  A 
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toucliiii^“~u  Ttiru  cxjiniplc  of  cstooiu  Rntl  fiicudsliip  rcciproctxtcd. 
l>otween  an  author  ami  liis  bookseller. 

'rho  Ko!V>rmatioii  hud  so  far  prevailed  at  Basel  as  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged.  Erasmus  was  regarded  with  au  evil  eye. 
No*  one  dare  undertake  anything  against  a  man  placed  under  the 
guardianslii|)  of  the  public  faith;  but  tliey  murmured  against 
Fiim  in  their  secret  meetings,  and  already  the  most  ardent  asked 
if  there  was  no  other  neutral  town  where  he  could  conceal  his 
e(]uivo<*al  imj>artiality.  Pdsewhere  his  Catholic  friends  com- 
])lained  of  his  remaining  in  a  town  infected  with  heresy ;  and 
though  he  took  intinite  pains  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious, 
though  he  had  been  seen  in  less  than  twelve  days  to  read  the  first 
|>art  of  a  treatise  by  Luther  not  yet  publi.shed,  to  write  a  diatribe 
ill  reply,  set  it  up,  revise  it,  and  print  it,  that  the  answer  might 
ajipcar  at  the  saim^  time  as  the  attack,  so  that  Luther's  friends 
might  not  triumph  in  the  interval  betsveen  two  fairs — the  season 
for  jniblication — for  want  of  an  antagonist, — his  enemies  gave  it 
out  that  he  was  playing  a  double  game,  that  he  disavowed  at 
Basel  in  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  profes.sors  the  doctrines  of 
his  rejdies  to  Luther.  CEcolam])adius,  who  had  long  livi'd  on 
tenns  of  fneml.shi[)  with  Erasmus,  complained  of  incivilities, 
which  Enusmus  tried  to  ex])lain  away  by  puerile  excuses.  The 
Brotestant  was  backi'd  by  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Erasmus  foresaw'  a  coming  storm,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
yielded  to  it,  and  became  again  a  wanderer.  Before  his  ])repara- 
tions  w't  re  completed,  the  revolution  broke  out  at  Basel.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  were  only  ])reventcd  by  the 
authority  of  the  staiate  from  fighting  in  the  public  S(|uare.  The 
i  hurches  w’ere  s]u>iled.  I'lie  ornaments  of  wood  were  burned, 
th  osc  of  stone  or  mettd  broken  to  ])ieces.  Erasmus,  referring  to 
this  destruction  of  images,  said, — ‘All  this  happened  in  the 
miilst  of  such  laughter  Jis  to  astonish  me  that  the  sjiints  worked 


no  miracle,  they  who  had  fornualy  performed  such  great  ones  for 
trilling  offences,’  —  which  M.  Nisard,  evidently  joining  in  the 
sentiment,  marks  ,as  bearing  a  double  sense — like  most  of  the 
sentences  ot  this  sagacious  sceptic — capable  of  being,  at  once,  the 
ironical  retleciitm  ot  an  enemy  of  the  saints,  and  the  pious  cry  of 
astonishment  from  an  adorer  of  images.  The  mass  was  soon 
abolished  at  Basel,  and  in  all  the  canton,  and  citizens  w'cre  for¬ 
bidden  to  cehLrate  it  privately  in  their  houses.  Erasmus  became 
alanmal.  lie  secretly  a]>plied  to  King  Ferdinand  for  a  safe-con- 
diu‘t  tlirough  his  dominions  and  those  of  the  emjioror.  At  the 
siune  time  lie  sent  aw’ay  his  money,  rings,  vases,  and  other  valua¬ 
bles,  winch  he  owed  to  the  munificence  of  his  illustrious  friends. 
Noon  after  he  ojienly  loaded  two  w'agons  with  his  books  and  his 

on  the  point  of  departing  when  he  was  seized 
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in  the  night  with  a  violent  illness,  which  detained  him  at  Basel, 
uneasy  for  the  consequences  of  a  departure  prepared  in  secret,  of 
which  the  senate  would  have  reason  to  complain.  The  report 
spread.  (Eeolampadius  had  expressed  some  vexation.  Erasmus 
besought  him  to  come  and  see  him.  He  came.  They  dis¬ 
coursed  of  theolouv.  He  allowed  Erasmus  to  differ  from  liim  on 
some  points.  He  ])romiscd  him  protection  in  tlie  name  of  the 
city,  and  even  ciuleavourcd  to  persuade  liim,  by  a  thousand 
siiicere  reasons,  not  to  go  away.  ‘  But  all  my  goods  are  at 
Friburg.*  ‘Well,  go;  but  promise  me  to  return.*  ‘I  shall 
remain  some  months  at  Fribnrg,  to  go  afterwards  where  Ood 
shall  call  me.*  They  squeezed  each  other*s  hands,  and  parted. 

Becovering  from  his  illness,  Erasmus  freighted  a  barge,  and 
fixed  the  day  for  his  departure.  Was  he  to  leave  Basel  stealthily, 
or  in  open  day  ?  The  latter  would  be  nobler,  the  former  safer. 
Ho  wmuld  have  adopted  the  nobler  course,  but  he  had  some 
friends  wlio,  doubtless,  had  no  idea  of  displeasing  him  by  suggest¬ 
ing  a  middle-path  between  a  clandestine  flight  and  an  open 
departure.  There  were  on  the  quay  at  Basel  two  wharves  at 
which  to  embark  for  going  cither  up  or  down  the  llhine,  one 
near  the  great  bridge,  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  town,  the 
other  opposite  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  tlie  little  wdiarf  used  by 
fishing  boats  and  other  small  craft.  It  was  at  this  latter  point 
that  the  friends  of  Erasmus  counselled  him  to  embark.  All  was 
ready;  the  sailors  were  at  their  oars ;  there  wan  ed  only  the  pass 
of  tlie  senate,  but  it  did  not  come.  The  captain  of  the  barge 
was  sent  for  to  the  senate  ;  ho  w’as  (questioned  once  and  again. 
About  what?  Erasmus  knew  nothing;  ho  became  restless. 
Standing  on  the  bridge,  wrapped  in  a  fur  mantle,  Frobon’s  last 
present,  with  troubled  asj)ect,  w'e  may  boliev^e  that  he  was  a  j)rey 
to  all  the  agonies  of  fear.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  largo  part  of  the  senate  towards  liim.  "hhreatoning 
wolds  had  been  uttered;  why  w’as  the  cajitain  of  tlie  liargo 
<lctained  ?  Was  he  to  be  given  up  to  the  iconoclasts  of  Based  ? 
It  was  tlie  month  of  April;  a  piercing  fog  was  rising  from  the 
nv*T.  Erasmus  trembled  in  every  limb.  Was  it  from  fear  ?  He 
might  have  said  that  it  w’as  from  cold.  It  was  the  fate  of  all  his 
actions,  arnl  of  all  his  words,  to  leave  some  doubts. 

At  length  the  ca])tain  came  from  the  senate,  w'itli  orders  to 
(‘inbark  at  the  grand  wharf  near  the  bridge.  Erasmus  w\as  thus 
forced  to  brave  the  honour  of  a  qaiblie  departure.  The  people 
uttered  no  cry,  made  no  gesture.  Erasmus  congratulated  himself 
that  it  was  no  w’orse.  He  had  that  vanity  of  restless  spirits 
which  makes  them  believe  that  they  inspire  no  moderate  senti¬ 
ment'?.  In  reality,  he  w^as  regarded  only  with  indifference  ;  they 
neitlier  wished  him  w'ell  enough  to  salute  him  with  their  regrets. 
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nor  so  ill  as  to  violate  in  liis  person  the  laws  of  hospitality.  On 
Ixiardin^^  the  little  vessel  he  composed  a  (piatrain,  in  Latin,  hear¬ 
ing  this  sense  : — 

‘  Farewi'll  Hasel !  of  all  cities 

'fhe  one  that  has  otfere<l  me,  for  many  years,  the  sweetest  hospitality: 
From  this  hanjue  which  hears  me  away,  1  wish  thee  all  blessings;  and 
alH)\e  all, 

^lavest  thon  never  have  a  guest  more  troublesome  than  Erasmus.* 
lie  wiis  received  by  the  magistrates  of  Fribiirg  with  groat 
honour.  In  the  name  of  the  arcli-duke  Ferdinand  they  ottered 
him  a  house,  in  which  lie  spent  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn. 
At  first,  the  climate  jdeased  him,  and  seemt^d  milder  than  that 
of  Jla.sel.  It  was  the  relief  of  his  mind,  escaped  from  the 
disturbances  of  Basel,  and  relieved  by  the  journey  from  his 
inces.sant  labours.  In  a  few  months,  all  was  changed  ;  the  air 
became  harsh.  With  the  labours,  resumed  more  actively  than 
ever,  came  back  the  languor,  depression,  swooning,  and  all  the 
ineiniveiiiences  which  becloud  the  fairest  skv.  Health  was 

4/ 

meri'ly  the  cessation  <»f  .sharp  sutlering.s,  a  little  sleep  after  a 
]>ainful  ojKTation.  The.se  were  his  best  days.  In  the.se  rare 
and  short  intervals  he  began,  revi.sed,  or  completed  works,  for 
which  the  health  of  two  strong  men  would  now  scarcely  .sutlice; 
besides  endle.ss  letters  on  points  of  doctrine  and  other  .subjects, 
which  made  him  relapse  from  his  painless  languor  into  now  crises 
of  sutVering.  He  knew  thi.s,  he  .spoke  of  it,  he  complained  of 
it  to  his  friends,  and  yet  he  spared  not  a  phra.se.  So  large  the 
.siicrilice  he  made  to  literary  fame !  Every  week  his  enemies 
gave  it  out  that  he  was  dead  ;  according  to  some,  by  a  fall  from 
iVis  hor.se,  which  broke  his  .skull ;  according  to  others,  by  an  incur¬ 
able  malady.  The  more  urgent  spoke  of  him  as  already  buried, 
specifying  the  place,  the  month,  the  hour — swearing  that  they 
had  been  juesent  at  his  burial,  and  had  trodden  on  his  grave. 
He  knew  of  those  re})orts,  and  he  wearied  the  presses  of  Basel 
ami  Friburg  ;  he  seemetl  to  multiply  his  life  to  make  men  more 
impatiently  desire  his  death. 

I'artly  to  maintain  his  independence,  and  partly  to  escape  the 
in.'^alubritv  ot  the  bi\»ken-down  ]>alace  in  which  Ferdinand  had 
harbourt'd  him,  he  purcha.sed  a  hou.se,  and  made  alterations  in  it, 
as  it  tor  a  long  resi»b*nce.  In  a  letter  to  John  Rinckius,  he  said  : 
‘  It  you  were  t»>ld  that  Erasmus,  the  .septuagenarian,  had  taken 
to  himselt  a  wile,  wutdd  you  not  make  three  or  four  .signs  of  the 
cn».ss  ?  ^  t‘s,  Rinokius,  and  not  without  good  reason.  Well  !  I 

have  done  a  thing  not  b*ss  tlithcidt,  nor  less  tire.somo,  nor  less 
incompatible  with  my  eharacter  and  my  tastes.  I  have  Ixuight 
a  luni.se,  of  handMiine  appearance,  and  at  a  rea.sonable  ]>rice. 
^\  ho  will  dfspair  of  seeing  the  rivers  tlow'  back  towards  their 
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sources  wlien  he  lias  seen  poor  Erasmus,  the  man  who  has  always 
j)reterred  literary  leisure  to  everything,  become  a  dealer  in  law, 
a  purchaser,  a  bargain -maker,  a  builder,  having  no  more  dealing 
with  the  Muses,  but  with  carpenters,  locksmiths,  masons,  and 
iilaziers  f  Alas  !  in  that  beautiful  house  ‘  he  had  not  even  a  nest 
where  ho  could  safely  lay  down  his  little  body/  He  had  hastily 
eonstrneted  a  room  with  a  chimney  and  a  planked  floor,  but  the 
smell  of  the  lime  made  it  still  unfit  to  live  in.  We  thus  see  him 


j)laeed  between  two  houses  in  which  he  could  not  remain  without 
danger;  the  one  offered  by  a  prince,  but  in  ruins  and  insalubrious 
— as  thes(‘  mansions  of  state  usually  are  ;  the  other  unfinished, 
or  too  new  to  be  inhabited  with  safety.  And  already  he  was 
complaining  of  the  flux  that  carried  him  off.  While  his  expenses 
increased,  his  revenues  fell  short.  ]lis  two  English  pensions 
yielded  but  a  fourth  after  all  the  deductions  made  by  the  bankers, 
and  even  that  fourth  was  sometimes  appropriated  by  gentlemen 
of  tin'  road.  Of  his  Elemish  pt'nsion  he  was  robbed  by  an  old 
friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted  everything,  to  whom  he  would 


have  intrusted  his  life.  From  Charles  V.  he  never  received  a 


florin.  ‘  Has  not  Erasmus,'  he  asked,  ^  come  back  to  evangelical 
])overty  /  It  was  a  favourable  moment  for  making  him  offers. 
So  many  princes,  tired  out  by  the  heavy  verbosity  of  their 
ordinary  theologians,  would  be  charmed  with  the  relief  of  the 
illustrious  old  man  s  refined  and  attractive  discourse  !  So  many 
exalted  prelates,  poor  in  genius,  would  be  delighted  to  make  use 
of  his  I  But  these  promises  did  not  tempt  Erasmus.  He  had 
known  for  half  a  century  that  promises  bind  him  who  receives 
them,  but  not  him  who  makes  them.  Cardinal  Bernard,  Bishop 
of  Trent,  begged  him  to  make  use  of  his  eminence’s  credit  with 
Ferdinand.  Did  he  wish  for  a  place, — a  pi  nsion  i  ‘  What 
would  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  be  to  me,’  replied  Erasmus, — Cm 
increased  load  for  a  stuiiibling  horse  I  As  to  amassing  money, 
at  the  end  of  my  career,  would  it  not  l)e  as  absurd  as  to  increase 
the  ])rovisions  for  the  road  at  the  end  of  a  journey  i  All  J  wish 
for  is  a  traiupiil  old  age,  if  not  joyous  and  flourishing,  as  1  see 
many  have.’  ro])e  Paul  1 1 1.  wished  to  introduce  some  erudite 
])erson  into  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Era.smus  was  proposed,  but 
he  made  objections;  first,  his  health,  which  unfitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  cardinalate  ;  afterwards,  the  smallne.ssof  his  fortune  : 
he  couhl  not  be  a  cardinal  with  a  revenue  of  less  than  three 


thousand  ducats.  His  friends  asked  for  him  some  ecclesiastical 


commissions  which  might  help  to  raise  the  retpiisite  income.  He 
knew  of  their  ])roceedings,  and  strongly  blamed  them.  To  think 
of  bestowing  the  sujjreme  honours  of  the  priesthood  on  one  who 
expected  death  eveiy  <lay,  who  often  (h'sired  it,  so  cruel  were  his 
l>ains  I  ‘  I  can  hardly  venture  to  put  my  foot  out  of  my  chamber, 
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and  I  am  aftriglitcd  at  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  back  of  an 
ass;  this  thin,  transj^arent body,  can  no  longer  breathe  but  in  a 
heated  atmosphere;  and  it  is  a  man  aftiicted  with  so  in  any  evils 
whom  you  wish  to  aspiri*  aftcT  commissions  or  cardinal  s  hats 
M.  Nisiinl  says  these  refus:ils  were  sincere.  His  conscience,  his 
tjistc's,  the  repose  of  his  last  days,  all  forbade  such  late  ambition. 
What  a  lie  to  his  whole  life  would  he  not  have  given  if  he  who 
had  iMXLsteduf  the  simplicity  of  the  jirimitive  church,  indirectly 
attacking  the  wealth  of  the  prelates  and  the  luxury  ot  their 
manners,  if  ho  had  been  seen  wrapped  in  the  Roman  ])urple ! 
What  a  figure  ho  wouM  have  cut — a  broken-down  old  man 
planted  on  a  mule  between  two  footmen,  or  carried,  like  a 
w'oman,  in  a  litter,  in  jirocessions  of  tall  cardinals,  managing 
their  fiery  steeds  like  the  emj>eror’s  pages  !  And  as  for  money, 
while  he  had  enough  to  pay  his  servants,  to  warm  his  gliamber 
without  a  stove,  to  drink  occasionally  his  spoonful  of  old  Burgundy 
wine  mixcil  with  licpiorice  juice,  to  Svuul  for  the  best  physician  in 
the  place,  to  renew  his  gown  and  his  fur-lining,  and  to  entertain 
some  messengers  on  the  grand  routes  of  Germany  and  Flanders, 
what  more  ditl  he  need  ? 


After  seven  years  of  uninterrupted  suffering  and  constant 
labour,  battling  with  the  Lutherans  in  the  great  religious  con¬ 
test,  ami  with  the  Buda‘.ans  in  the  great  literary  contest,  of  the 
age,  adiled  to  two  or  three  visitiitions  of  the  plague,  which  drove 
his  friends  ami  his  domestics  away  from  him,  he  became  weary 
of  Frihurg  ami  of  his  beautifid  house.  A  proplietic  sadness 


took  the  place  of  the  engaging  humour  and  the  habits  of  agree¬ 
able  satire  which  he  had  mainUiined  even  in  his  sutferings.  He 
w’ished  to  revisit  his  true  country — Basel,  Froben's  little  garden, 
and  the  pavilion  where  he  had  translated  Chrysostom  ;  he  wished 
to  8up(‘rintend  the  impression  of  his  ‘  Ecclesiastes,'  which  he  liad 
commit  toil  to  the  ])rcsses  of  Froben  as  his  last  vouchor  before 
God  and  men.  His  ])hysicianshad  recommended  to  him  change 
ot  air.  He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Basel,  the  only  town  he 
had  loved,  becaust^  there  he  had  found  liberty  and  friends.  Seven 
years  before,  he  luul  left  her,  disturbed  and  threatened  with 


troubles ;  he  returned  to  her  calm,  trampiil,  settled  down  in  a 
serious  mood,  all  her  poojde  in  the  first  fervour  of  a  new  faith. 
His  friends  had  j)repared  for  him  an  apartment  such  as  they 
knew  he  liked,  small  and  commodious,  without  a  stove,  and  having 


an  oiistern  aspect  He  was  solaced  ;  these  changes  Avere  good  for 
him.  It  wivs  in  August,  the  month  in  which  the  fewest  people 
die,  and  in  which  the  dying  hope.  ‘  Here,'  he  said,  ‘  J  find 
inyseh,  at  least,  less  ill  ;  for  to  find  myself  actually  well  I  have 
no  more  hope  in  this  life.'  He  w.as  not,  however,  without  pro¬ 
jects.  Ho  contemplated  journies  to  Brabant  and  to  Besan^on. 
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At  Basel  there  remained  some  causes  of  imiuietudc  :  he  had 
more  friends  there  than  at  Fribiirg,  but  at  tlie  same  time  more 
enemies.  J)eatli,  he  fearoil,  might  surprise  him  in  an  heretical 
citv,  whereby  his  latter  end  would  contradict  his  life.  ‘  A  man 
of  the  middle-patli'  to  the  end,  he  had  made  choice  of  a  city 
without  any  marked  character,  wdiere  Roman-catholicism,  having 
no  serious  enemies,  had  none  of  the  exaggerations  ]iroduced  bycon- 
troversv.  (loil,  however,  determined  otherwise.  The  small  room 
wliich  his  friends  at  Basel  had  preparetl  for  him  was  to  be  his 
death-chamber.  It  was  the  reformers,  against  whose  violence,  as 
lie  esteemed  it,  lie  had  been  fighting  for  twelve  years,  that  rendered 
him  the  last  honours,  lie  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
extreme  danger  tliat  the  really  hist  conflict  took  him  by  surprise. 
Jn  the  brief  moments  of  relief  from  horrid  sutfering,  he  was 
working  at  a  commentary  on  ‘  The  Purity  of  the  Church,'  and  a 
revision  of  Crigen.  But  his  forces  having  actually  failed,  lie  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  jion  and  confess  himself  vaiKpiished.  He 
did  it,  as  M.  Nisard  says,  with  a  touching  grace,  jireserving  to 
the  last  the  sweet  and  benevolent  irony  which  wjus  the  natural 
turn  of  his  tlioughts.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  his  friends 
having  come  to  see  him,  ‘  Ah,  well !’  he  sjiid,  smiling,  ‘  WheA'e  arc 
your  reut  rjanucuts,  where  the  ashes  with  which  yon  are  (jaimj 
to  cover  your  hexids?*  On  the  evening  of  July  15,  15J6,  the 
final  agony  came  on.  During  that  struggle,  the  last  of  all  man's 
Htruggles,  he  was  heard,  frequently,  to  ]>ronounce  in  J^atin  and 
in  Oerman,  these  words: — My  God!  deliver  me.  Lord  Jestis, 
have  pity  on  me!  Lord,  end  my  snfferinys  !  Such  were  his  last 
groans.  He  yieldeil  his  soul  towards  midnight.  The  whole  town, 
the  consul,  the  senate,  the  professors  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
His  body  was  borne  by  students,  and  lahl  in  the  cathedral — now 
a  ])rotestant  church — near  the  choir,  in  a  chajiel  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  They  still  show  at  Basel  the  liouse  in 
which  he  die<l,  his  ring,  his  seal,  his  sword,  his  knife,  and  his  will, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  bequeathed  most  of  his 
property  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  to  young  girls  at  an  age  to 
be  married  to  whom  ])oveity  might  become  a  snare,  and  to  young 
men  of  good  promise — a  will,  of  which  M.  Nisard  says,  it  was 
neither  that  of  a  dogmatic  Catholic  (who  would  have  endowed 
convents),  nor  of  a  reformist  (who  would  have  consecrated  liis 
projxTty  to  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith),  but  of  a  man  loving 
good  and  knowing  liow  to  do  it,  ami  as  it  regards  religion,  steer¬ 
ing  still  a  middle  course. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Erasmus,  drawn  from  his 
own  letter  to  his  friend  (ioclenius,  written  after  his  fiftieth  year, 
from  the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  to 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  published  four  years  after 
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his  death  at  Basel,  aiul  given  in  the  London  edition  ot  his  Letters, 
folio,  Kitli.  We  have  also  consulted  the  curious  observations  ot 
Bavle  in  his  ‘  Dictionnaire  Historii|ue  et  Critique/  Chronological 
minutes  of  the  ])rinci[)al  events,  which  M.  Le  Clerc  drew  up  >yhiio 
engaged  on  the  splendid  edition  ot  the  works  ot  Lrasinus  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  inserted  by  him  in  succes¬ 
sive  volumes  of  the  *  Jhbliothe(|ue  Choisie.  iheseare  translated 
and  enlargt'<l  in  Jortii/s  ‘  Life  of  Lrasmus,'  followed  by  criti¬ 
cisms  ini  his  writings.  de  Burigne’s  ‘  Vie  d’Erasme,'  contains 
the  historv  of  many  celebrated  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
coniu‘cted,  a  critical  analysis  ot  his  works,  and  an  impartial  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  religious  sentiments.  We  have  here  presented 
Al.  Nisiird’s  ‘  History  of  Krasmus  and  his  Writings,’  in  as  coii- 
denstMl  a  form  as  we  could,  sometimes  translating  his  words  lite¬ 
rally  into  our  own  language.  Mr.  (/harles  Butler  has  tilled  seven 
pages  of  his  ‘  Jatb  of  Era.smus’  with  a  catalogue  of  all  his  works, 
in  tlie  order  of  tin*  l^eyden  edition. 

d'In*  work  to  which  M.  Nisard’s  history  is  prefixed — ‘The 
Encomium  of  Folly,’  is  without  a  rival  in  any  language,  ag«*, 
or  country,  for  its  acute  judgment,  its  polished  taste,  its  pun¬ 
gent  and  s|)arkrmg  wit.  He  says  he  wrote  it  on  a  journey 
from  Italy  to  England;  and  he  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  was  universally  admired,  and  twenty  thousand  co})ies 
were  sohl  in  a  fe\v  months.  Those  who  do  not  read  Latin, 
but  to  whom  French  is  easy,  will  be  charmed  with  the  elegant 
translation  now  before  us.  But  of  course  the  original  has  forces 
and  points  not  easily  transferred.  The  author  himself  confessed 
that  it  wius  too  gay  for  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  A\  e  have 
a  lively  remembrance  of  our  grammar-school  days,  when  this  was 
a  favourite  class-book  witli  our  teacher,  if  not  with  all  his  pupils. 
‘  The  Folliupiies,’  by  which  Erasmus  is  best  known,  is  praised 
evt*n  by  Mr.  Butler  iis  a  literary  composition,  though  he  is  per¬ 
plexed  bv  tlui  freedoms  taken  with  the  lloman-catholic  church. 
It  is  said  that  in  tlie  public  library  at  Daventer  are  shown 
volumt*s  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  in  which  the  monks  covered 
with  tliin  paper  all  the  pas.sages  in  which  the  author  had  anim- 
ad\a*rted  on  the  church  of  that  time,  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
rvlIi/nHis.  Tin*  Sorbonne  decided  that  ‘  the  Colkxpiies  contained 
many  eironeous,  scandalous,  and  impious  positions;’  and,  but  for 
the  intt‘rterence  of  Francis  I.,  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris 
Would  have  adopted  their  decision.  They  were  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition.  At  Paris  and  in  other  places  editions  have  been 
published  with  the  objectionable  passages  omitted,  d'hey  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Bailey,  Clarke,  and  Ij’Estrange. 
M  o  have  not  n)om  lu*re  even  to  mention  his  original  writings  ; 
his  pretaces,  learned  and  eloipient,  to  classical  and  theological 
writoi's;  his  editions  ot  Hecuba,  and  Ijdiygene,  and  Jerome;  oi 
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Suetonius,  and  Cicero,  and  Augustine;  his  Ciceronianus,  and  the 
controversies  in  whicli  it  involved  him  ;  his  Letters,  so  varied  in 
their  topics,  and  in  their  style  so  natural  as  the  pictures  of  his 
inward  life,  so  illustrative  of  the  literary  revival,  and  of  the 
religious  revolution  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  All 
of  them,  to  us(‘  Mr.  Butler’s  language,  ‘  display  so  much  learning, 
ingenuity, spirit,  fancy, science,  and  taste,  and — that  without  v;hich 
nothing  is  excellent, — (jenius  so  much  abounds  in  them,  that 
no  works,  either  ancient  or  modern, are  read  with  greater  pleasure.* 
His  substantial  glory  is,  that  ofhaving  published  the  jirst  printed 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Pope  Leo  X., and  accompanied  it  witli  anew  Latin  version.  The 
labour  re(|uired  for  this  Nvork  can  be  appreciated  by  but  lew’ 
even  of  the  learned.  He  lived  to  j)ublish  live  editions  ot  the 
Greek  Testament.  Intlie  tirsttw’o,  he  did  not  insert  the  passage 
of  the  three  hcaveahj  witneHses  (1  dohn  v.  7).  When  reju'c- 
hended  for  this  omission,  he  ottered  to  insert  it  in  the  next 
edition,  if  it  should  be  found  in  a  single  mannscri])t.  Afterward, 
the  ‘Codex  Arontfortianus,*  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  w’as  found  to  contain  it,  w'hen  Erasmus  fulfilled  his 
})ledge,  and  the  i)assage  was  jninted  in  the  subsecpient  editions. 

We  ow’o  so  much  to  M.  Nisard  for  his  exipiisitely  written 
account  of  Erasmus,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  correcting  a 
small  error  into  w’hich  he  Inos  fallen,  res})ecting  one  of  Eras- 
nuis’s  journeys  to  England.  He  reports,  that  ‘  the  pirates,*  as  he 
calls  the  custom-house  otlicers  at  Dover,  searched  his  pockets, 
because  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  country  did  not  allow  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  of  forehfii  money  to  be  introduced  into 
England ;  w  hereas,  according  to  Mr.  Butler’s  more  accurate  state¬ 
ment,  ‘  his  fritMids  having  neglected  to  inform  him  that  ])ersons 
travelling  ont  of  England  w'ere  only  authorized  to  take  with  them 
a  certain  amount  of  the  current  specie  of  the  realm,  the  custom¬ 
house  otlictTs  strippcul  him  of  almo.st  all  he  had.  His  own 
interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  were  exerted  in  vain  to  procure 
its  restitution’  (Biithu',  p.  (H).  Wo  also  agree  with  Dr.  Merle 
D’Aubigius  who  speaks  of  the  ‘beautiful  and  coirscaentious 
work  of  M.  Nisard,’  as  a])pearing  to  him 'to  be  at  fault  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther.  Erasmus,  it  is  true,  w’as 
earlier  in  the  tield  of  reform  than  Luther;  but  Luther  w'ent 
immeasurably  further  as  he  obtained  more  spiritual  light.  Era.s- 
mus  ha<l  brighter  literary  talent,  finer  wit,  more  calmne.ss  and 
moderation;  but  JiUther  was  more  decidedly  religious,  more 
energetic,  more  daring.  Erasmus  pr(‘pared  the  way  for  Ijuther, 
wl  lo  soon  threw’  him  into  the  shade. 

Much  of  the  labour  of  Krasmus  w’as  of  a  kind  to  introduce  a 
highe  r  onler  of  education,  in  which  independent  treatises  on  all 
subjects  w'ould  be  composed  in  modern  tongues,  so  as  to  super- 
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scdo  the  l>cst  productions  in  a  dead  language.  To  use  an 
ancient  iniagt%  variously  applied  hy  poets  from  Cowley  to  Byron, 
his  literary  fame  \va.s  jiierced  hy  an  am)\v  leathered  from  his 
own  wing.  *  If  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken/  he  says,  in  his 
' 'freatist*  on  Kpistolary  Writing/  ‘  the  time  fast  ai)proaclies  when 
the  pul)lic  will  no  longer  staiul  in  need  ot  these  instructions,  and 
young  men  will  no  longer  want  my  precepts.  Bven  his  great 
work — CCdagia' — ])resenting  in  a  golden  and  jewadled  vase  the 
distilled  wdsdom  of  the  Hebrew^  Greek,  and  lloman  literature,  . 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  highest  works  ot  modern  intel¬ 
ligence — ‘the  magazine  of  Minerva'  to  which  men  resort  as 
to  the  leaves  of  the  sybil,  said  Jhida'us, — even  that  marvel  of 
industry,  scholarship,  and  taste,  w'ould  scarcely  be  read  in  the 
]iresent  day  for  its  owui  sake,  how'ever  interesting,  in  collateral 
respects,  to  the  lover  of  ancient  erudition. 

Gn  the  whole,  w'e  cannot  do  otherwise  than  cherish  a  hearty 
veiu  ration  for  the  memory  of  this  glorious  Erasmus,  whose 
character  w’e  should  essay  in  vain  to  sketch.  His  portrait  by 
Holbein  is  ])reserved  in  the  city  which  is  honoured  by  his  tomb; 
another  portrait,  by  w’hom  we  know^  not,  adorns  the  hall  of 
Queen’s  College,  i'amluidge.  But  who  shall  draw'  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  spiritual  lim'aments  of  a  man,  wdiose  struggles  for 
lib^  b(‘ga!i  so  early,  jjorvaded  so  long  a  course  of  years  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  (hivelopment  of  civilization, — surrounded  by 
contemporaries  whose  names  are  volumes  and  whose  deeds  are 
histories, — iiolding  a  middle  course  between  poj)es,  cardinals, 
monks,  an<l  ]>riests  on  one  side,  and  profound  thinkers,  earnest 
workers,  imjKituous  reformers,  and  aw'akening  peojdes  on  the 
other; — a  man  who  lived  in  fellowship  with  Home,  though  lashing 
the  vices  of  her  ch*rgy,  and  mocking  the  superstition  of  her  voUi- 
ries  ; — ahvays  complaining  of  jioverty,  yet  maintaining  his  inde- 
j>endence  to  the  last,  and  be(]ueathing  gold,  silver,  and  jewols  to 
his  tiii*nds,  but  the  bulk  of  his  proptnty,  cstimateil  at  seven 
thousand  ducats,  to  the  poor; — tortured  nearly  all  his  days  by 
gout  or  gravel,  and  often  rambling  over  Europe,  yet  leaving 
works  behind  him  that  tilled  more  than  ten  folio  volumes,  eulo¬ 
gized  by  cardinals,  ]u>ntilVs,  and  monarchs,  by  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  sce])tic  ; — as  learned  as  he  was  witty; — as  humorous  as 
he  was  ])lodding ;  uniting  the  patience  of  the  drudge  with  the 
enthusiasm  ot  genius; — a  ('atholic,  but  for  protestant  necessities 
and  aspirations ; — a  Protestant,  but  for  catholic  alliances,  calcula¬ 
tions,  prejudices,  and  conclusions; — a  man  standing  entirely  by 
hiinselt ;  neither  the  slave  of  tradition  nor  the  champion  ot 
troedom  ;  marrying  the  past  to  the  future,  and  guiding  posterity 
to  bolder  thoughts,  broader  views,  and  more  settled  principles 
than  his  own  ;  who  believed  much,  but  doubted  more ;  whose 
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s;itirical  smile  cut  beyond  the  rococh  of  swords ;  and  whose  life  is  iii 
those  works,  wliich,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be  read,  have 
spread  the  intiueiice  of  his  thoughts  far  and  wide,  as  the  evening 
sky  prolongs  and  radiates  the  light  of  the  sun  which  has  set 
Ix^hind  the  western  hills  {  We  have  lingered  on  the  threshold  of 
his  obscure  birth-place,  among  the  busy  tradesmen  of  a  Dutch 
sea-]K)rt ;  we  have  watched  tiie  rapid  How  of  the  llhine  Ironi  the 
overlooking  ])latform  of  the  cathedral  where  his  remains  await 
the  trump  of  (iod ;  we  have  spent  hours  of  sober  luxury,  days 
of  earnest  thought,  beneath  the  shadows  of  his  many-sided 
genius ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  that  his  liomanism  was  frittered  so 
much  away  by  the  Christian  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the 
great  master,  we  shake  the  head  in  wonder  and  vexation,  saying 
to  ourselves, — ‘After  all,  Erasmus,  we  know  thee  not :  thou  art  to 
us  a  mere  ])hantom,  crossing  the  great  European  stage,  of  which 
the  coarse  and  impetuous,  but  manly  and  transjjarent  laither 
was  the  hero/ — There  have  been  men  in  (lerinany,  in  France,  in 
England,  of  whom  Erasmus  was  the  type.  It  ma}’  be  that  all 
times  have  need  of  them,  and  all  places.  But  as  with  Erasmus, 
so  with  the  rest,  the  moment  arrives  when  they  must  give  way 
to  the  energetic  and  the  pushing,  who,  not  content  with  ridi- 
callriff  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be,  will  lift  up  a  strong 
arm  and  smite  them  to  the  dust. 


Art.  —  The  JJfe  of  Lou  in  Kossuth^  Cioceruor  of  JTuu^ary. 

With  an  Introduftion,  by  Horace  (Jrcclcy.*  By  I*,  (b  Ifcadlcy. 

Auburn:  Derby  &  Mill(*r.  1S5-. 

2.  Ifuuyanj  and  ifs  lievolul  'tons.  AVith  a  Memoir  of  Louis  Kossuth. 

Bv  K.  O.  S.  London:  Henrv  <i.  i5obn.  1S51. 

V 

An  elaborate  essay  on  the  history  of  political  refugees  and  exiles, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructing  chapters  of 
the  hisU)rv  of  human  civilization.  Men  belonging  to  these  classes 
are  generally  the  most  energetic  individuals  of  their  countiy,  not 
submitting  me<3kly  to  their  fate,  but  develoj)ing  their  mental  and 
moral  faculties  more  strongly  under  the  })ressure  of  misfortune. 
They  have  often  introduced  new  methods  of  husbandry,  new 
branches  of  industry,  or  a  new  range  of  ideas  into  the  country 
which  gave  them  an  asylum.  In  times  of  antiquity  many  of 
them  rose  to  the  highest  ]^>ositions  in  the  country  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  ;  others  iK  came  founders  of  colonies  and  of  dynasties,  and 
the  most  Hourishing  cmpir(*s  in  both  the  hemispheres — Palestine 
and  Athens,  Rome  and  the  United  States — owe  their  origin  to 
tlie  classes  deemed  dangerous  in  their  mother-country.  Being 
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sons  of  an  ejxxh  when  some  languages  embrace  more  than  one 
nat  ion,  spread  over  many  countries ;  w  hen  the  result  ol  researches 
and  the  experience  of  the  scholar  are  rapidly  ditiused  by  the 
press  idl  over  the  world,  we  have  scarcely  an  idea  ot  the  dithcul- 
ties  by  w  hich  science  was  communicated  in  the  ancient  world 
mainly  by  oral  tradition. 

We  must,  therefore,  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  means  by 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  pursued  its  aim — the  gradual 
civilization  of  mankind.  We  see  not  only  single  men  or  families, 
but  tribes  and  nations,  leave  their  native  country,  either  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  com})elled  by  foreign  con([uest;  and  exchange  it  for 
tiistant  unknown  regions,  transplanting  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  their  inherited  and  their  ac(piired  arts  and  industry,  to 
foreign  nations.  The  most  striking  and  best-known  instances  of 
this  kind  are  the  migrations  of  the  Hebrews :  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  ;  their  forced  transplantation  to  Assyria,  Media,  and 
Babylonia;  their  partial  return  to  Palestine;  their  dispersion  by 
the  Romans,  and  their  subsequent  wanderings  over  the  world. 
In  a  similar  way,  As.syrians  were  carried  by  the  Scythes  toPontus 
and  Pa|»hlagonia,  where  their  descendants  were  called  Leucosy- 
rians.  Hyrcanians  were  transferred  by  the  Persians  to  Thyatira  ; 
six  thousiiml  Egyptians  by  Canibyses  toSusiana;  and  Cyrena?ans 
to  Bactria  in  Asia,  The  barbarous  customs  of  those  epochs,  of 
selling  the  prisoners  of  war,  sometimes  entire  tribes,  into  slavery, 
and  of  introducing  them,  in  tins  way,  to  the  very  heart  of  other 
nations,  produced  residts,  the  bearing  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
calcidatt*,  and  which,  though  causing  immense  individual  hard- 
ships,  advanced  on  the  whole  the  civilization  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mankind. 

It  was  by  C'liristian  slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  Hungary;  and  the  national  crime  of  negro- 
slavery  in  repulilican  America  may  yet  become  the  means  of 
civilizing  and  converting  Africa,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from  France  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
built  up  the  industrious  ])rosperity  of  Sw  itzerland  and  of  Prussia, 
and  the  intoleranci'  of  England  built  up  New  England  in  America. 
Even  in  our  days,  we  see  the  populations  of  Ireland,  of  the  Celtic 
Higlilands  ot  Scotland,  and  of  Southern  and  Western  Germany, 
deemed  entirely  worthless  or  dangerous,  a  real  nuisance  in  their 
own  country,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  founding  new'  states  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  becoming  the  strength  and  pride  of  their  new  home. 
Hut  besides  this  emigration  of  entire  populations,  there  are 
always  some  distinguished  individuals,  men  representative  oi 
tht‘ir  nationality,  who,  when  driven  from  their  country  by  a 
relentless  enemy,  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  nations  which 
i»tler  them  an  asylum,  but  continue  to  work  indefat igably  for  the 
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country  of  their  birth.  Only  few  of  them  were  so  h^rtunato 
as  Aristides  to  get  the  opportunity,  during  his  exile,  of  deliver¬ 
ing  his  fatherland  from  the  enemy.  Many  were  rec<alled  to 
their  country  hy  the  course  of  events ;  and  even  in  the  ])resent 
time,  there  are  few  leading  men  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France, 
who  have  not  tasted  the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  who  have  not  stood 
hopeless  at  the  hearth  of  foreigners,  sometimes  repulsed  by  nar- 
row-nnnded  seltish ness,  and  sometimes  meeting  with  that  friendly 
sympathy  which  soothes  the  pangs  of  the  refugee.  For  the  last 
sixty-tive  years,  the  sight  of  exiles  has  been  familiar  to  English¬ 
men  :  French  legitimists ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  constitu¬ 
tionalists;  Italian  and  Polish  patriots;  German  conservative 
statesmen;  and,  again,  CJerman  and  Hungarian  republicans,  have 
come  in  turn  to  the  white  shores  of  England  ;  some  soon  to 
return  to  their  country,  others  to  go  over  to  America  ;  some  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  powerful  English  nationality,  others  to  exert  an 
action  on  the  people  of  England.  Among  all  this  motley  crowd, 
there  has  been  none  who,  from  the  first  moment  he  set  foot  on 
our  soil,  has  excited  greater  interest  than  Kossuth.  He  was 
abused  and  praised  beyond  measure  ;  his  ste])s  were  watched  by 
the  government,  and  criticized  by  the  press.  But  both  the  hostile 
and  the  friendly  pa]HTs  agreed  in  one  point — they  treated  him 
as  an  English  statesman  ;  it  was  less  Ids  past  than  his  future 
career,  less  his  intluonce  in  Hungary  than  that  which  he  exercise<l 
on  England  and  her  jiolicy  that  became  the  theme  of  philipjdcs 
and  panegyrics. 

Whatever  the  ojdnion  about  the  course  he  pursues  and  the 
measures  he  advocates,  this  much  is  sure,  that  no  foreigner, 
and  very  lew  Englishmen,  have  acted  more  powerfully  upon  the 
English  mind  and  feelings  than  lie ;  that  he  has  touched  a 
chord  whose  vibrations  find  a  response  in  every  Englishnnin’s 
heart.  His  words  are  listened  to  eagerly  by  the  nation  ;  they 
<lo  not  require  translation  from  the  inflated  eloquence  of 
an  outraged  exile  into  sober  and  business-like  English  prose*. 
He  speaks  as  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ^Ir.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  would  speak,  if  they  were  as  great 
orators  and  as  consistent  statesmen  as  Kossuth  is.  The  career 
of  the  Hungarian  chief  has  not  been  cut  short  by  his  flight 
from  Hungary,  and  the  de^ath-warrant  of  the  Austrian  court- 
martial.  His  ])rofound  knowledge  of  history,  ami  his  mastery  of 
the  English  language,  were  for  him  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
which  he  still  moves  the  world,  though  he  has  lost  the  native 
ground  ujion  which  he  should  stand.  The  excejitional  position 
which  he  occupies,  a  foreigner  who  has  an  iutluence  on  nations 
not  his  own  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  must  excite  the  curiosity 
of  every  philosophical  mind  to  become  acipiainted  with  his 
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former  life  and  actions,  with  the  way  in  which  his  faculties  liave 
hcen  developed,  with  the  intiiience  he  has  had  on  his  native 
country.  Kven  those  who  are  inditlerent  to  any  other  object 
than  anuisernent  will  find  their  interest  Inlly  aroused  by  the 
tlramatic  episodes  of  his  checjuered  life.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
that  his  biofjraphy  liixs  been  r€*])oatedly  written.  Dr.  Tetlt,  a 
dislingnisheti  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  has  always  felt 
p-eat  sympathy  for  Kassiith  and  the  cause  of  Hungary;  and, 
during  the  time  Kossuth  was  confined  in  Kutaya,  the  Doctor, 
from  the  scanty  material  at  his  command,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  some  Hungarian  refugees,  compiled  three  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Hungary  and  the  Life  of  Kossuth,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  view  of 
enlisting  the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  liberation  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  patriot.  These  lectures  met  with  great  success,  and  were 
reviseil  and  published  in  1850. 

The  interest  for  Hungary  increased  soon  after  by  Kossuth’s 
presence  in  the  United  States;  and  the  book,  though  containing 
many  erroneous  statements,  arrived  at  its  third  edition.  ]\Ir. 
Headley  published  in  1852  a  somewhat  more  correct  ‘Life  of 
Louis  Kossuth,’  which,  though  more  artistically  written,  is  still 
full  of  serious  mistake.s.  At  the  same  time,  Madame  Pulszky  wrote 
lier  ‘  ^lernoirs  of  a  Hunganan  Lady  ;’  Klapka,  his  ‘  War  in  Hun¬ 
gary;’  Cliirgey,  his  ‘Life  and  Actions;’  and  Prince  Windishgrjitz, 
ami  the  Austrian  and  Russian  governments,  had  each  published 
their  otlicial  accounts  of  the  operations  in  Hungary  in  18Pf 
Distinguished  Hungarians  wrote  criticisms  and  reviews  on  these 
j)ublications ;  the  attack  of  Prince  Eszterlnizy,  C’ount  C>\asimiv 
Jkitthyany,  and  Parlholomew^  Szemere,  on  Kossuth,  elicited 
{several  readies  by  other  Hungarian  state.^^men.  Important  docu¬ 
ments  a])pcared  in  (lerman  and  English  pa])ers,  and  in  the  blue 
books  of  the  government,  ^laterials  for  writing  an  im])artial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  were  at  last  accessible  to  loreigner.s. 
An  English  author,  who  signs  himself  E.  O.  S.,  has  studied  these 
documents  carefnlly,  and,  in  a  clear  and  unpretending,  bul 
forcible  and  manly  style,  gives  us  now'  a  ‘  Memoir  of  Kossuth,’ 
more  satistactorv  than  the  ])reviou.s  publications  of  Dr.  Tefft  and 
Mr.  Headley.  In  the  preface,  w'o  are  informed  that  the  chief 
object  ot  the  work  is  ‘  to  give  a  true  and  correct  relation  of  the 
lito  and  character  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  especially  to  point  out 
the  ]*rinciples  by  which  he  was  guided  before  and  after  the 
Revolution  ot  ISIS.  The  introductory  histor}^  i.s,  therefore,  little 
more  than  a  compendium  of  such  events  as  contributed  to  form 
the  character  of  the  Hungarian  ])eople,  and  conduced  to  the 
development  of  those  laws  and  institutions  by  which  Hungary 
claims  to  be  considered  an  independent  nation,  capable  of  sell- 
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governineut.’  The  nanative  ‘  does  not  j)resunie  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Kossuth,  but  only  to  cominuiiicato  facts,  some  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  unknown  in  this  country,  while  others  have 
been  misstated.  As  actions  can  only  be  fairly  judged  when  their 
motives  are  understood,  those  who  would  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Kossuth  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  main 
feature  which  distinguishes  him,  like  the  tirst  William  of  Orange, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  George  Washington,  from  most  other 
great  statesmen — viz.,  that  he  never  stooped  to  expediency  to 
obtain  his  object,  however  excellent,  nor  sacrificed  one  iota  of 
the  great  princijde  of  right  even  to  establish  right :  for  this 
cause  he  has  liad  to  contend  against  philanthropists  as  well  as 
against  tyrants,  while  striving  to  promote  the  moral  before  the 
material  welfare  of  the  ]KH)]»le.'  The  author  informs  us,  that  he 
obtained  many  anecdotes  from  the  kindnt‘ss  of  a  Hungarian 
gentleman,  who  was  an  e3'e-witness  of  much  that  is  recorded  in 
the  narrative,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  political 
events  of  the  period.  A  list  of  about  twent^^-five  works,  some 
on  Hungarian  histor}^  in  general,  others  specially  containing 
the  principal  features  of  the  late  Hungarian  struggle,  shows  the 
great  care  with  which  the  book  has  been  written. 

From  the  short  history  of  Hungarv,W’hich  terms  the  introduction 
to  the  Memoirs,  we  see  that  the  county  of  Zemplen,  where  Kossuth 
was  born  and  eilucated,  belongs  to  those  thirteen  counties  that 
were  leagued  together  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  rose  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  from  JGO  t 
to  1701),  against  the  rule  of  Austria,  often  victorious,  sometimes 
ilefeated. 


The  traditions  of  those  struggles,  which  form  tlie  basis  of  the 
inivileges  ot  the  Protestants  in  Hungary,  must  have  acted  power¬ 
fully  on  the  imagination  of  Kossuth  from  his  early  youth.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Calvinist  College  of  Saros  Patak,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Princes  Kiikoczy,  the  leaders  of  three  rebellions. 
Ho  practised  law  at  Kpori(‘s,  where  the  bloody  court-martial  of 
tiie  Austrian  general  Caratta,  in  1687,  filled  the  protestant  party 
with  horror  and  feelings  of  revenge.  The  Polish  exiles  who 
found  shelter  umler  the  roof  of  Kossuth  s  mother  in  1831,  made 
the  young  man  familiar  with  scenes  of  modern  despotism,  which 
has  not  changed  its  hideous  features  by  the  jirogress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  they  matured  his  resolution  of  struggling  for  liberty, 
ddiough  his  brilliant  talents  [)roinised  a  successful  career  at  the 
bar,  he  did  not  yield  to  the  ])ros])octs  of  wealth  and  fame,  but 
(‘ulisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarian  constitutional  opposition, 
which,  under  the  Austrian  nde,  never  could  entertain  the  hope 
f>f  obtaining  government  trusts  or  appointments.  AVe  see  him  in 
183*2-6,  writing  his  MS.  news-letters  from  the  Diet,  for  the  publi- 
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cation  of  which  he  wa.s  ini]>risoiied  soon  after  tlie  close  of  that 
asscinhly,  and  was  tried  for  treason.  His  detence  was  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  curti\iled ;  the  rules  of  the  court  were  suspended  hy 
Cahinet  orders;  some  of  his  judges  resigned,  others  submitted  to 
those  tu’ders,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  lour  years’  imprisonment, 
after  having  been  detained  in  prison  two  years  previously  to  his 
trial.  Jhit  tlie  country  became  agitated,  and  his  trial  brought 
about  a  ministerial  crisis  in  more  lavourable  to  constitu¬ 

tional  liberty.  An  amnesty  was  published  in  1840,  and  lie  was 
allowed  to  edit  a  daily  paper  in  Pest,  subject,  of  course,  to  cen- 
sorslji]>.  Fettered  by  the  stupidity  and  ill-will  of  the  censor,  he 
continued  to  denounce  tlu*  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  ;  prt‘ached  the  emanci])ation  of  the  ])easants,  and  agitated 
for  the  abolition  of  the  immunity  of  the  aristocracy  from  paying 
direct  taxes.  The  Austrian  party  and  the  conservative  aristo¬ 
cracy,  did  their  utmost  to  crush  him ;  and  even  a  portion  of  the 
liberals,  who  had  adopted  the  system  of  the  French  docfrinaircs, 
and  English  whigs,  in  favour  of  centralization,  and  government 
by  boards  and  commissioners,  o])posed  him  with  unmeasured 
violence.  Still  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  too 
strong.  He  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  though  not  connected 
with  W(‘alth,  or  with  the  titled  nobility,  he  was  elected  member 
for  the  county  of  Pesth,  to  the  Diet  of  1847. 

lb*n'  btgins  the  most  brilliant  ejasode  of  his  eventful  life. 
Leader  of  the  o])position,  he  carried  the  emancit)ation  of  the 
p4'jisiints  in  the  Houses  of  Uepresentatives.  Seizing  the  moment 
of  tlu‘  French  revolution,  he  insisted  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
ancient  legal  independence  of  the  Hungarian  government  from 
the  Vienna  Fabinet ;  and  the  Vienna  revolution,  and  the  flight  of 
Prince  Metteruich,  reinlered  the  resistance  of  the  court  impos- 
sibh‘.  Kepairing  to  Vienna  he  calmed  the  excited  }K>]mlation  of 
tht‘  capital,  and  n  turned  first  responsible  minister  of  finances  in 
Hungary,  and  principal  member  of  the  administration  of  the 
unfortunate  t'ount  Louis  Patthyany. 

The  first  measure  of  the  ministry  was  the  abolition  of  all  the 
feudal  burdens  which  still  oppressed  the  Hungarian  peasant. 
Six  hmnlred  thous;md  families  of  l)omlsmen,  nearly  as  many  as 
tlii-n*  an'  at  ]»resent  slaves  in  the  United  States,  owe  their 
tri'fdom  t4»  Kossuth’s  elo4|uence  and  ]>erseverance  ;  and  the  forct‘ 
of  this  example  freed  in  the  ensuing  four  months  the  peasants  of 
iialicia,  Mt)ravia,  and  Pohemia,  and  the  German  provinces  of  fiie 
Aust  rian  empire.  Thus  the  Hungarian  chit'f  has  done  more  for 
liberty  than  all  the  abolitionists  of  England  combined.  This  fact 
should  lu'  remembered  when  the  course  pursued  by  Kossuth  in 
America  is  subjected  to  censure. 

I  he  peiildy  ot  Austria,  and  the  heroic  struggle  of  Hungary, 
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necessary  lor  clieikin^  foreign  intervention.  He  did  not  com- 
])lain  of  Austria ;  if  Hungary,  singleliauded,  could  not  resist  her 
oppressor,  she  had  to  submit,  and  not  to  risk  the  life  and  fortune 
of  millions  in  a  struggle  without  the  chance  ot  success.  But  lie 
complained  of  Russia  interfering  in  Hungary  in  aid  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  government  of  England,  which  did  not  even  protest 
against  the  French  intervention  in  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the 
Russian  interference  in  favour  of  Austrian  despotism, — nay,  which 
found  both  those  fatal  exjieditions  within  the  pale  of  European 
])ublic  hnv,  and  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England.  Non¬ 
intervention  is  the  theme  of  all  Kossuth  s  sj-ieeches ;  all  he  rcquii’ed 
for  Hungary  from  the  liberal  governments  of  the  wbrld  was,  to 
let  the  Hungarians  tight  their  own  battles,  and  to  prevent  foreign 
governments  from  interfering  in  the  struggle. 

During  his  remarkable  crusade  in  America,  from  December, 
1851,  to  duly,  1852,  he  expounded  his  doctrine  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  the  legislatures  and 
inhabitants  of  about  fourteen  States  received  and  treated  him  as 
the  guest  of  the  nation,  with  the  same  honours  as  Lafayette,  the 
hero  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  when,  in  1826,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  country  for  whose  liberty  he  had,  in  youth, 
stak(‘d  his  fortunes  and  his  life.  Kossuth’s  triumphant  progress 
from  New'  York  to  Louisiana,  and  back  to  New  England,  had, 
besides  many  othei*s,  one  great  result,  which  future  historians 
will  better  a])preciate  than  the  clironiclor  of  our  day.  He  has 
roused  the  scdf-consciousness  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  them  that  they  are  a  great  natiom  since  this 
is  the  common  boast  of  every  American  ;  but  he  told  them  that 
t]u‘ir  power  and  their  importance  enable  them  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  great  council  of  nation.s,  and  to  give  up  that  isolation  reconi- 
inendi‘d  by  the  fonndei*s  of  the  Transatlantic  republic,  during 
the  early  growth  and  cvuisolidntion  of  the  States.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  time  liad  ci^mo,  mentioned  by  Washington 
in  one  ot  his  letters,  when  the  United  States  W'ould  ho  able,  in  a 
jvist  cause,  to  doty  all  the  pow'ors  of  Europe ;  and  his  burning 
words  tell  u]X)n  a  tt*rtile  soil.  If,  in  a  few’  years,  American  vanity 
should  Im'  transtormed,  and  should  become  American  pride,  it 
w  ill  ho  easy  to  trace  such  transformation  greatly  to  the  impression 
which  Kossuth  has  lett  on  the  American  mind. 

Returneil  from  the  Uniteil  Slates,  he  lived  retired  in  London, 
avoiding  publicity;  hut  he  was’  dragged  into  public  notice  once  more 
by  the  undignitied  surveillance  under  which  he  was  kept  by  the 
Home  Othce,  at  Notting-hill  and  Alpha-road.  Disguised  }K)lice- 
inen  introduced  themselves  into  his  house;  infonners  |mid  by  the 
Austrian  embassy  tried  to  bring  him  before  the  police  courts  of 
London ;  and  tJio  organ  of  government  assailing  his  chai'acter  in 
the  most  savage  way,  recalled  his  name  to  the  memory  of  the 
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nation,  anti  awakened,  in  1853,  the  sympathies  of  England  for 
the  illustrious  martyr  of  civil  and  religious  lil)erty  in  Hungary. 

It  is  u])  to  this  point  tliat  E.  O.  S.  hiis  carried  the  sketch  of 
Kossuth's  life  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  with  calm  impar¬ 


tiality  and  sound  judgment. 

The  course  of  events  has  at  lengih  induced  Kossuth  once’ more 
to  step  btdbre  the  nation  as  an  English  statesman  and  orator. 
In  the  United  States  he  often  |>redicted  the  imminent  conHict 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  foretold  a  European  war  in  con- 
secpience  ;  and  his  prophecy,  not  believed  at  the  time,  began  to  be 
fulfilled  in  1853.  Russia,  alarmed  by  the  progressive  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Turkish  reforms,  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  occupied  the  principalities  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  guarantee.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Phiropean  diplomacy, 
the  question  could  not  be  settled  amicably.  Turkey  declared 
war,  ill  autumn  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  attempts 
to  maintain  peace.  But  the  war  has  been  carried  on  by  diplo¬ 
macy  rather  than  by  the  arms  of  the  Western  alliance,  whose 
chief  object  has  been  to  isolate  Russia  in  Europe,  by  enlisting 
her  former  allies,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Gt'rman  powers,  so 
that  the  Czar  might  be  forced,  by  the  hostile  attitude  of^Europe, 
to  vield  to  the  conditions  of  England  and  France. 

The  F]nglish  and  French  governments  have  evidently  been 
afraid  of  the  possibility  of  popular  movements,  by  which  the  war 
might  be  extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  struggle  in  the 
Danubian  principalities.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  jealous  disjiositions  of  central  Europe,  Turkey,  whoso  ex¬ 
cellent  army  was  devoid  of  good  and  effective  ollicers,  was  not 
permitted  to  avail  herself  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  officers  in 


Kurope.  The  formation  of  a  Polish  legion  was  thwarted  by  the 
compliance  of  England  with  the  wishes  of  Austria;  the  Sultan 


was  bouinl  not  to  allow  Kossuth  and  his  friends  to  land  in  Tur¬ 


key,  and  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  national  elements  in 
Russian  Poland,  which  wouhl  have  proved  the  most  powerful 
diversion  for  Turkey  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  confide  entirely 
to  the  wisdom  of  Euroj)ean  diplomacy.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
(‘umstanccs  that  Kossuth,  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield, 
Nottingham,  ( Glasgow,  and  the  Potteries,  delivered  a  series  of 
speeches,  which,  for  their  calm  firmneS'«,  clear  exposition,  and 
statesman-like  views,  have  no  e<pials  among  all  his  former  much- 
applauded  orations.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  policy  of  our 
government,  in  making  Austria  the  arbiter  of  the  struggle  V>efore 
she  has  exerted  herself  for  Turkey,  or  even  broken  off  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Czar,  has  Ix^en  from  the  beginning  a  serious 
blunder,  involving  the  loss  of  English  blood  an<l  of  English 
treasures.  The  alliance  of  Austria,  Kossuth  maintains,  is  worth- 
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less  as  a  means  of  jn'cserving  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
tlie  Turkish  eini>ire ;  for,  should  her  j)Ower  be  patched  up  by  the 
etVorts  of  England  and  France,  she  would  become  just  as  encroach¬ 
ing  towards  Turkey  as  Russia  has  been,  coveting  the  Danubian 
))rincii)alities,  interfering  with  the  domestic  administration  of 
Turkey,  and  endeavouring  to  check  the  development  of  the 
Ottonran  empire.  The  indejicndence  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
alom‘,  he  asserts,  can  form  an  efficient  barrier  against  Russia, 
shielding  Turkey  from  aggression,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
innocuous  to  English  and  French  interests.  He  therefore 
denounc(‘S  the  policy  of  our  government,  not  from  the  refugee 
point  of  view,  but  as  op]>osed,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  real  interests 
of  Englainl.  He  does  not  claim  sym])athy  for  Hungary,  Init  he 
claims  the  reconstruction  of  P(^»land  and  of  Hungary,  as  the  only 
means  of  bringing  the  present  war  to  a  ha])py  issue  for  England. 
He  does  not  attack  the  Austrian  alliance  for  its  immorality,  but 
for  its  insufficiency  in  the  present  crisis,  because  It  prevents  the 
allies  from  taking  those  measures  which  would  most  s\irelv  curb 
the  juide  and  the  ])ower  of  the  Czar.  When  Kossuth  began  his 
agitation  two  or  three  months  since,  it  was  only  the  novelty  of 
his  views  which  made  some  impression  on  the  public.  Men  did 
not  uiahastand  why  the  su}>j)ort  of  one  more  ally  should  not  be 
acceptt‘d.  'fhe  most  intiuential  organs  of  the  press,  and  the  most 
im|)ortant  members  of  the  government  had  put  the  case  in  this 
form,  and  there  wtTc  few  who  thought  that  Austria  was  not 
ready  tt)  join  the  Western  allianc(‘.  Prussian  duplicity,  and  the 
tinaneial  end>arrassnn‘nts  of  Austria,  were  put  forward  as  the 
only  causes  of  her  ]»rotracted  hesitation.  Rut  whilst  Kossuth 
was  continuing  his  agitation,  the  plans  of  Austria  became  more 
patent  i\nd  more  suspirtt'd.  Franeis  »loseph  did  not  send  his 
troops  into  Moldo-\\  allaehia  in  duly,  though,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
lith  i»f  tiune,  he  had  bound  himsolf  to  do  so,  and  though,  tVom 


that  day,  his  ambassador  in  Turkey  assumed  a  most  overbearing 


manner,  and  succtHaled  in  extorting  Iroin  the  !)ivan  a  ])r<nnise  ot 
reinstalling  the  treacherous  hospodars  of  the  })rineipalities  who 
had  lavoured  the  Riuvsian  invasion,  and  when  summoned  to 
appear  at  tin'  ct>urt  of  their  sovereign,  had  tied  to  Vienna. 
^>till  no  rn}>ture  has  taken  place  with  the  Czar,  whose  andnis- 
sivlor  remains  at  A  iiMina  ;  ainl  we  are  officially  told  by  the 
Austiian  government,  that  even  the  occupation  of  ^loldo-V  al¬ 
laehia  by  her  troojKs  will  not  involve  a  state  of  hostility  against 
Russia.  Austria,  theret«»re,  is  only  to  shield  the  Russian  army 
in  its  retreat,  to  jnvveni  tlie  belligerent  parties  from  meeting, 
and  thi  retore  to  enahh'  the  Czar  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in 
tht‘(  rimea.  Such  a  result  has  already  borne  out  the  warnings 
of  Kossuth,  who  knows  sutHciently  the  weakness  of  Austria,  and 
theretore  is  convinced  that  an  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  triumphant 
entry  of  a  Russian  army  in  Vienna,  rousing  Hungary  and  the 
Austrian  provinces,  though  not  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  but  in 
the  interest  of  Panslavism  and  of  Russian  aggrandizement. 

Several  months  before  Kossuth  began  his  agitation,  in  an 
lutiele  on  Austrian  j)olicy,  we  showed  the  danger  and  almost 
certain  ruin  of  the  Austrian  em])ire,  by  declaring  for  eitlier  of 
the  two  {intagonistic  j)arties  in  the  Turkish  war.  We  then  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion,  that  the  only  safe  policy  for  Austria  was  a 
strict  neutrality,  friendly  to  the  Czar,  though  always  accompanied 
with  the  most  cx])licit  declarations  of  her  desire  to  join  the 
Western  powers.  Her  past  conduct  forces  upon  her  sucli  shame¬ 
ful  double  dealing  and  shuftling  behaviour.  To  ndy  upon  her 
words  will  ])rove  most  dangerous  both  to  Turkey  and  to 
the  allies.  Should  the  future  force  her  to  declare  either  for  or 
against  Russia,  her  declaration  wouhl  become  the  signal  for  an 
extension  of  the  ])resent  war  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
perhaj)s  of  the  Rhine.  A  sjieedy  settlement  of  the  Oriental 
que.stion,  which  might  have  l>een  attained  in  April  last,  wdicn 
Russia  was  less  ])repared  for  resistance,  has  become  now'  impos¬ 
sible,  by  the  tergiversation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The 
suspicion  arouserl  in  England,  to  w  hich  Kos.suth’s  masterly  anal^’^is 
t>f  the  real  position  and  ])olicy  of  Austria  has  greatly  contributed, 
may  possibly  jH'event  the  disasters  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
if  our  government  continues  the  credulity  wdiich  has  hitherto 
slackened  military  operations,  and  thus  prevent(*d  the  speedy  and 
triumphant  conclusion  of  a  contest,  which  all  lament,  but  the 
necessity  <>f  which  is  admitted  by  all  intelligent  and  impartial 
bystanders. 


3?virl  Ji'utirrs. 


froiii  I7t)0  to  ISI  l  ;  oi\  Sketches  of  (iennan  JJfe,  from  the 
l)cc((il  of  thr  Empire  fo  I  he  Exjudsion  of  the  French.  J5y  Mrs. 
Austin.  1‘Jnio.  pjn  KU.  Loiulou :  Longinan  A  C'o. 

^I  ns.  ArsTix  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  (lerinan  matters. 
Sho  is  not  only  tamiliar  with  the  language,  hut  has  resided  many 
years  in  the  country.  Her  ae<piaintanee  with  its  most  distinguished 
men,  both  political  and  literary,  is  (.‘xtensive ;  and  her  previous 
works  have  estahlislu‘d  her  reputation  as  an  intelligent  and  sound- 
minded  writer.  Aversion  to  Xapoleonism,  and  gri‘at  eonlidenee  in 
the  future  of  Hermany,  are  eonspieuous  throughout  her  vohnne, 
which  is  written  in  an  eminently  pleasing  and  attractive  style.  The 
materials  composing  the  work  are  drawn  ehieily  from  three  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Keview,’  in  IbFJ,  1811,  and  1817, 
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with  8omc  ]mrth  of  an  article  printed  iu  the  ‘  British  and  4  oreigii* 
lleview'/  and  an  unpublished  ])aj)er,  which  was  intended  as  a  seijucl. 
These  papers,  with  some  additional  matter,  aiv  here  worked  up  into 
a  eontiiiuous  whole,  which,  certainly,  to  use  IMrs.  Austin  s  own 
words,  will  ‘  not  he  wholly  unwelcome  to  the  Biiglish  public.*  The 
volume  is  designed  to  illustrate  ‘the  influence  of  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  a  nation  on  the  great  colleci;ive  life  called  its  history ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  efleet  of  the  political  character  and  fortunes 
of  a  nation  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  individuals.’  The  period 
through  which  the  volume  extends  possesses  a  more  than  romantic 
interest,  and  the  light  thrown  on  its  troubled  as  well  as  on  its  brighter 
features,  renders  it  as  instructive  as  it  is  ])leasing.  The  author  has 
drawn  her  elucidalions  from  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  Skilful  use 
is  made  of  the  autobi<jgraj)hies  which  have  recently  so  multiplied  in 
(lermany.  A  vast  range  of  reading  has  been  laid  under  tribute, 
and  the  whole  is  presented  in  a  com])act  and  chastened  form,  which 
])revents  weariness,  whilst  it  ministers  largely  to  a  reader’s  know¬ 
ledge.  We  do  not  accept  the  volume  as  a  comi»lete  historical  disqui¬ 
sition  or  narrative.  T’his  is  not  the  character  which  it  assumes.  But 
as  a  combination  of  side-lights,  skilfully  adapted  to  produce  an  accu¬ 
rate  conception  of  the  period  in  question,  its  value  is  unequalled.  We 
have  read  it  with  very  sincere  giatitieation,  and  strongly  rceommend 
it  to  our  readers.  _ 

History  of'  the  Ottomun  iJtitjtlrr.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
JVesent  Time.  J^y  William  Deans.  Eeaj>.  8vo.  pp.  320.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  Eullarton  A  C’o. 

Tills  volume  lias  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  arisen 
for  information  resjiecting  the  history  and  government  of  Turkey.  Jt 
is  well  suited  to  its  purjuise,  and  within  narrow  limits  furnishes  much 
of  the  knowlcdgi*  rc(]uired.  A  complete  history  of  the  enqiire  founded 
by  Othinan  would  occupy  many  years’  labor,  and  would  necessarily 
extend  to  many  volumes.  Mr.  Deans’  work  makes  no  pretensions  to 
this.  It  is  a  condensed  histoiv  in  a  form  easily  accessible.  In  its 
compilation,  ‘  the  authvir  lias  consulted  those  writers  whoso  works  have 
received  the  sanction  of  jmblic  opinion;  and  although  he  has  been  ahk' 
only  to  depict  the  leading  features  of  Turkish  history,  he  luqies  that 
the  work  now  given  to  tlie  public  will  not  be  uninteresting.’  On  this 
point  Mr.  Deans  may  rest  satisfied.  The  details  which  he  has  furnished 
cannot  he  read  without  deej)  interest,  and  they  disclose  a  moral  which 
inve.sts  them  with  permanent  value. 


Lott'S  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  ToUiicnl  Slate  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  other  yurts  of  Europe,  duriny  the  Present  Century.  By 
Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  First  Series.  Loudon  :  Longman  A  Co. 

A  HKTTKK  selection  for  the  ‘Travellers’  Library’  could  not  have  bwn 
made.  Mr.  Laing's  (pialities  as  a  traveller  are  well  known,  and  his 
nuuiemus  works  have  attracted  towards  him  no  inconsiderable  measure 
ot  public  contidenee.  We  are  glad  to  sec  his  productions  issued  in  a 
form  which  remlcrs  them  generally  accessible.  The  present  reprint 
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constitutes  Nos.  LXV.  and  LXVl.  of  the  Messrs.  Lonapiian’s  deservetUy 
popular  serial.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Mr.  lining  has  col¬ 
lected  ‘  materials  for  the  future  historian  and  philosojdier  who  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  or  estimate  the  new  social  elements  in  Europe 
which  are  springing  from  and  covering  the  ashes  of  the  French  Ko vo¬ 
lution.’ 


ilruiriu  nf  tjie  3Hnntji. 


The  IwELiuious  must 


IMlKrAKi:  Til  ilM  SK  L  VES 


FOR  A 


Tiiououon  siFiiNO  OF  THE  Sl'NDAY  Qi’ESTioN.  Many  circumstances 
indicate  this  necessity.  Loose  ainl  vague  notions  will  not  sulhee  to 
meet  the  crisis  which  is  apj)roaching.  lieligious  men  must  think 
closely  and  deliberately.  Their  most  settled  judgments  on  this  subject 
must  be  reviewed.  The  evidence  1‘rom  which  their  convictions  have 
resulteil  must  be  subjected  to  the  severe."!  scrutiny,  and  must  be  so 
perfectly  at  command  that  they  may  be  pre}>ared  at  any  time,  and 
uiuler  any  circumstances,  to  justify  their  j)rocedure.  The  generalities 
which  aiv  frctpiently  substituted  for  thought  cannot  meet  the  demand 
which  is  arising.  Intelligent  men  turn  from  suchloo.se  talk  with  con¬ 


temptuous  indillerence,  and  many  advocates  of  relaxation  will  be 
strengthened  by  it  in  their  anti-sabbatarian  views.  W  a  therefore 
earnestly  counsel  our  readers  to  matui’e  their  own  convictions  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Sunday  question.  Let  their  views  be 
clear,  consistent,  and  masculine,  and  no  fear  need  then  be  entertained 
for  the  interests  which  are  threatened.  We  make  these  remarks  in 
consequence  of  two  or  three  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurml.  Amongst  these  ai*c  .Mr.  Hume’s  motion  for  admitting  the 
public  on  Sunday  aflenwoHS  to  the  National  Institutions;  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  l^dace  Company  to  open 
their  establishment  on  Sunday  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  lleport 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  lIou.se  of  Commons  on  Public  Houses. 

Mr.  Hume’s  motion  is  strangely  miscMnicoived  by  some  of  its 
advocates.  Of  this  the  ‘  Daily  News’  furnishes  an  example.  ‘Mr. 
Hume,’  says  that  journal,  ‘merely  a.sks  the  House  to  record  its 
opinion,  that  it  is  exi)edient  to  allow  these  exhibitions  to  be  oj>cn  to 
public  insi>ectioi\  after  morning  services  on  Sundays,  at  such  hours  as 
the  public-houses  and  the  gin-shops  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  open  on 
those  days.’  So  I’ar  from  this  l>c‘ing  the  case,  the  Jfcj)ort  of  the  l*ublic 
Houses  Comiiiittee  shuts  uj)  the  Museum  and  other  National  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  very  time  that  it  reo}>ens  the  taj>-room.  The  directors  of 
the  Crystal  J*alace  have  deferred,  not  abandoned,  their  intention.  The 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General,  that  the  charter  of  the  Company  would 
be  invalidatinl  by  an  admission  of  the  shareholders,  luis  decided  them 
to  relin(|uish  their  intention /i/r ///c In  the  meantime,  the 
matUr  assumes  a  much  more  serious  luspcct  from  the  Kejiort  of  the 
Commons  Committee  on  Public  Hou.ses,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
brand  as  one  of  the  most  anti-Christiau  and  demoralizing  state  docu- 
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waA  L-snefi  bv  aini  iJTiarles  on.  the  aathority  of  the  Crown,  but 

this  K»rpf>rt.  prrrjo^iefiintr  fn^m  2  Committee  of  the  Commons  Hotise, 
c•otltem>Ut^r^*  a  err^rater  ohAn^.  anJ  is  fraught  with  m*ire  senous  p^iii, 
than  the  rfacritioris  prx;Liinatl.*n,  of  the  Stuart*.  The  Committ^.*^ 
appx>mtr:ii  to  rep«>rt  wh<?ther  any  amen'iment  of  the  law  rvspectin.? 
Lous*^.-^  of  entrrtainmcnt  co’iid  be  ma*i»^  *  t<>r  the  better  pres*-:r%‘atioii 
of  public  UioraLs  f  an-i  the  best  a<ivice  they  can  tenrier  U  contain-^i  In 
the  filloairur  eitract  from  their  Report : — 

•The  sv^tem  tfiat  suffers  the  sal#x>n.s  of  Manchester  and 

Liv  arid  <  Vemcrrie  and  the  Ea;.rie  Tavern  Caniens,  to  be  op*.*n  on 

the  San*lav.aa'i  shut*  in  the  fa4:*e  '>f  all  but  the  pruprietor?,  and  those  who 
may  have  frve  arl mission,  the  inirden*  of  the  Z*.*.*lo'X^cal  S«>:riety.  and 
the  va-t  and  varir*<l  •  f  'wrilar  in.struction,*  provi  ieti  within  the 

irroun'Li  and  buil^iin.:  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Ls  scarcely  consistent. 
But  th*:r»'  ar.‘  oth  .r  T>laces  of  public  instruction,  the  complete  closii.;? 
of  which  trirou:rb'>ut  the  Sundav  se»:ms  to  yotir  Committee  still  less 
excusable.  Trie  Xatiorial  <  I aileiy.  the  Britbh  and  Geological  MTiseums. 
the  exhibitions  at  Marllx>rou:?h  and  Gore  House,  and  other  pia«.-es  of 
public  instniction.  are  j/aid  for  by  the  natlm;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
your  (^immittee  rea-^inable  that  these  places  should  be  closed  up<ja 
the  only  'lay  that  it  is  rxri-ible  for  the  majority  of  the  i^opulation  to 
▼liit  them  without  s#.Tious  l<>5«.’ 

<>:r  reaitrr*  will  l^e  suqirise^l  to  learn  that  this  Committee  containcil 
at  least  one  nienxljer  who  rnhrht  have  l^een  expecteil  to  symt^athizr? 
with  the  reli;rioa-*  view  of  the  question.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
he  did  so,  and  shall  Ixe  glad  to  ham  that  Sir  Geonre  GfX>dnian  »ii.>* 
frr^m  the  U'  port  U.dbre  us.  Happily  this  Ke[iOrt  is  not  law,  and 
we  have  such  faith  in  the  r».*Ihri*>us  sentiments  of  the  nation  as  to  feel 
a^'ur***!  that  it  never  ^’an  Ijecome  »uch.  We  admit,  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  pr.*s*.nt  system  *  is  scare-ely  ermsistent fjut  why  ou 
this  account  arlopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Uepr>rt  r  Consistency  will  be 
€^«jualiy  maintaine<l  by  closing  the  p>ublie  house,  whilst  the  morals  of 
the  coianitinity  will  Ije  va'*tly  a^lvantair^**!  by  it.  This  has  been  done 
in  S  otland,  aiifi  the  L'^rd  Provrjrit  of  Kdinburcrh  as'^ures  us  that  a 
i(;ark»'d  improvement  has  foliow#*<l.  Driiikenness,  with  its  continent 
crime>s,  ha#»  greatly  ‘iirnifxLshed,  The  necc-ssitv  for  a  measure  of  e<jual 
htringincy  in  Krigland  is  Ux>  obvious  to  iieerl  enforcement,  in  Mai.- 
an  investigation  has  Ijeen  instituted  extending  over  14->i 
ppirit  vaults,  and  public  houses,  and  it  was  found  tliat  212.2  bi 
viidts  wen.*  paid  them  on  a  single  Sundav,  of  which  22,232  were  by 
children.  *  1  he  t»*stimony,’  w*e  are  informed,  *  is  universal,  that  the 
amount  ot  drinking  takes  place  on  Saturday  night,  and  during 
the  hours  that  the  hous*.*s  are  allow'ed  bv  law*  to  ije  ojK.*n  on  Sunday.* 
In  another  jart  of  the  Rejxirt  we  are  informed  ‘that  there  are  more 
J>^riions  in  the  public  hou.-es  and  beer  shops  of  MarvleUjne  during  the 
hours  ot  'livine  serx  ice,  on  Sunday  evening,  than  there  are  in  all  the 
church#*s  and  cha[*els  in  the  parish.*  \  large  numixrr  of  fiublicans  are 
in  favor  of  their  hous<.*s  Ixeing  ch/se<l  on  Sundav,  and  man v  of  them 
hare  |>etitioneHi  parliament  in  sujxport  of  the  measure.  In  the  face, 
however,  of  all  thi>*,  rt*gardless  alike  of  the  scruples  of  religious  men, 
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far  frt»ia  witisfactorv,  hsis  ol  strong  interest,  and,  the  future 

liistorian  will  rtvur  to  it,  as  illustralii^  some  momentous  principles 
intimately  connected  with  our  constitutional  progress.  ‘  It  found  the 
House  of  Coniinous  high  in  the  contidenco  of  the  country ;  it  leaves  it 
aliak«‘n  in  public  estimation,  and  justly  diliident  of  its  power  to  execute 
the  fimctioiis  it  has  undertake*!!.  Our  government  has  sutiered  in 
character,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  gained  by  its  loss.  Ikjth  piu'ties 
art*  jRTceptibly  weaker,  and  the  plot  ol  the  political  drama  seems  as  lar 
from  its  catastrophe  as  ever.’ 

W'e  netnl  not  recapitulate  our  monthly  summaries  to  prove  that 
the  ])rt‘stige  of  the  session  rests  witli  the  dissenters.  The  government 
has  jailed ;  the  opposition  has  failtsl ;  the  Protestants  liave  failed ;  the 
Catholics  have  failed.  It  is  the  one  standing  consolation  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  op})osition,  to  exult  over  the  annual  catalogue  of  abandoned 
measuivs ;  but  this  year  the  ministeriid  sacrilices  have  been  so  severe 
us  to  have  lell  little  but  otliee  to  lose.  Lord  John’s  proverbial  ‘tact’ 
has  given  the  Jews  a  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Keform 
Bill  fell  Hat  u}K)nthe  country;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Bill  may  not  impix)bably  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  policy  of 
conevssion  to  the  voluntaries. 

The  niiiiistrv  have  lost  irrouiid  sensiblv.  But  their  successors  are 
not  looktnl  for  in  the  oj>iK)sition  benches.  Their  occupants  have  neither 
up|Misetl  nor  asserted  a  pi J icy  ;  their  attack  has  been  directed  against 
the  measures  of  linance,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  first,  they  have  been  ignominiously  defeated ;  while, 
on  the  si^eoiul,  they  have  exhibited  too  obvious  a  dej)cndeiice  upon 
the  chapter  of  accidents — siTajiiiig  together  a  from-hand-to-moutli 
existeiKv  out  of  the  misquotations  of  debate — to  carry  with  them 
the  sym])athies  of  the  country.  Their  leader  has  suifered  in  public 
estimation,  and  they  have  suHered  in  the  jH*rson  of  their  leader. 
All  l(ok  with  eagerness  to  the  sentiments,  and  even  the  silence, 
of  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  able  to  guide  discussion  into  the 
ix'gioHs  of  high  |X)licy ;  but  no  one  knows,  or  cares  to  know,  ol  his 
utterances  when  he  has  shown  himself  still  more  willing  to  swec‘p  up 
the  mere  seavengery  of  debate.  The  government  have  lost  nothing  by 
the  oi)position  :  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  opinion  exj)ressed,  that 
they  have  rather  gained.  The  fact  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
laU‘  government  were  not  admitted,  along  with  some  of  their  suh- 
onlinalt's,  into  the  present  ministry,  hjis  certainly  ])laced  the  coalition 
Ix'fore  the  country  with  an  ap])earance  of  distinctive  policy  which 
their  measures  have  not  sustained.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  if  Lord 
JK‘rhy  s  w;is  a  ministry  upon  sulferance,  Lord  Aberdeen’s  should^not  ho 
a  government  upon  false  ])retenc*es. 

Hescending  to  the  subdivisions  of  party,  the  contest  betw  een  the 
Proti'stants  par  exveUvnce  and  the  Ivoman  Catholics,  which  has  occu- 
piinl  mui‘h  ol  the  session,  has  resulted  nearly  in  a  drawn  battle ;  with 
this  advantage,  perhaps,  to  the  former,  that  they  have  gained  j)oints  il 
they  have  not  advuneeil  principles.  The  Catholics  have  entii'ely  failed 
in  their  endeavour,  willing  as  the  government  notoriously  was  to  aiil 
them,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  privih^ges  accorded  to  the  State  Church. 
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Seijeaut  Shoe’s  motion  for  a  redistribution  of  the  Irish  Church  Revenues 
fell  through  from  mere  inanition ;  while  Mr.  Spooner’s  vigilance  defeated 
Lord  Palmerston’s  concession  to  Mr.  Lucas,  in  regai-d  to  prison  chap¬ 
laincies.  Mr.  Fagiui’s  atteinpt  to  abolish  ministers*  money  neai'ly 
extorted  from  Sir  John  Young  a  larger  instalment  than  he  liad  ottered, 
and  would  ])robably  have  succeeded  had  it  been  undertaken  later.  It 
was  the  lirst  movement  of  the  session  in  which  the  dissenting  organi¬ 
zation  was  brought  to  bear,  and  when,  consequent!}",  it  did  not  command 
the  inlluenee  acijuired  by  the  Church-rate  and  University  successes. 

Tlic  Ih’otestant  policy,  a.s  led  by  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  \V’^hiteside,  and 
Mr.  Chambers,  has  been  one  of  direct  attack,  and  has  unquestionably 
told.  The  fall  of  Maynooth  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  and  if 
Messrs.  Whiteside  and  Chambers  have  l>een  defeated,  theii"  oj>j)onent6 
have  lost  ground  by  the  manner  of  their  defence.  The  House  is  amply 
indulgent  to  a  pertinacious  resistance  when  the  issues  raised  at  each 
point  are  really  distinct,  but  has  no  tolerance  for  re|K‘ated  divisions  and 
protrack‘d  s|K‘eches  when  its  oj anion  has  been  already  distinctly  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  only  cttect  is  to  consume  time.  A  comparison  of 
the  seven  divisions  on  the  Ministers’  Money  bill  with  the  six  divisions 
against  Mr.  Chamlx'rs  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  ^lany  who  opi>ose<l 
liiin  unilbrndy  on  the  nuiin  question,  voted  with  him  on  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  tor  adjomMiment ;  while  Sir  John  Young  hardly  obtained  one  deser¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  single  clause  of  his  bill. 

Yet  if  asked  as  to  the  relative  probabilities  of  sucees.s  in  another 
session  between  the  three  ehaminons  we  have  named,  we  apj)rehend  no 
one  acquainted  generally  with  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  certainly  no 
one  versed  in  the  division  lists,  would  liesitate  to  give  the  precedence 
to  Air.  Spooner.  Not  because  of  the  numerical  amount  of  his  majority, 
for  it  was  sinaller  than  any  of  those  of  Air.  Cluimbers ;  and  certainly 
not,  we  take  it,  because  he  succeeded  while  the  latter  failed ;  for  the 


balance  of  laeility  is  obvious  between  carrying  a  committee  of  impiiry 
and  expunging  an  item  from  the  estimates.  The  Uoman-catliolic 
leaders  arc  themselves  conscious  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  advantage,  and  arc 
almost  avowedly  preparing  to  surrender  the  main  object  of  his  attack. 
Messrs.  Chamlx*rs  and  Whiteside — assuming  tlu‘ir  policy  to  be  right  in 
itself — are  o]>en  to  the  objection  (a  very  potent  one  with  the  majority 
j>robably  of  those  whose  support  they  seek)  that  they  are  re-introducing 
the  abandoned  system  of  special  legislation  against  the  Roman-catholic 
religion.  Air.  Spooner’s  motions  involve  nothing  more  than  the 
denial  of  special  1‘avor  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  The  object  of 
all  these  gentlemen  is  the  same,  in  Mr.  SjKX)ner’s  mind,  no  doubt, 
the  emphatic  word  in  the  sentence  is  ‘  Roman  C’atholic  ;’  but  his  actual 
pro]K)sitions  have  been  such  as  to  secure  the  assent  of  all  those  who 
object  to  the  system  of  making  religious  Ixilief  in  any  form  a  ground  of 
state-action.  Accordingly,  while  in  Air.  Chambers’s  divisions  are  to  be 


found  no  English  nonconformist  names  but  those  of  Challis,  Crosslev, 
He  ywood,  and  l*ellatt,  in  su})j)ort  of  Mi*.  Spooner’s  were  to  be  found 
the  entire  ranks  of  the  voluntaries.  The  Protestant  party  are  there¬ 
fore  likely,  we  believe,  to  gain  their  point,  but  they  will  saerilice  their 
principle.  Alaynooth  will  fall,  and  it  will  fall  \hc  sooner  for  the 


e:-- 
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rvfiits  of  tlie  sessioi),l)iit  not  as  a  national  ciulowment  of])opcry,  but  as 
the  main  outwork  of  the  Protestant  estahlislunent.  It  will  carry  with  it 
the  Irish  rey ///;;/  (Ionian;  and  the  destruction  ol  the  two  will  render 
the  h)n^er  continuance  of  the  Irish  church  on  anything  like  its  ])resent 
footing  well  nii^h  impossible,  (hice  touched,  and  the  rest  is  a  (piestioii 
of  time. 

‘  4'he  separation  of  church  and  state,’  said  Lord  \V  inchelsea,  ‘has 
lH‘jrun  already.’  Vet  a  liberal  cabinet  has  been  constructed,  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  results  of  the  census,  in  which  it  was  thought  a 
safe  basis  to  ignore  the  dissenting  element  in  its  calculations  of  future 
policy.  I’he  basis  was  even  assented  to  generally,  alter  ]\lr.  Mann’s 
report  had  Wen  j)ublished.  Last  February,  who  believed  that  a  Church- 
rate  abolition  bill  would  be  carried  to  a  second  reading,  by  a  ])rivate 
member,  against  the  govennnent,  and  would  only  be  lost  at  that  step 
by  the  invincible  disbelief  of  a  few  of  its  undoubted  friends  of  the  j)os- 
sibility  of  success  r  Who,  in  !March,  suppo.sed  that  Mr.  Hey  wood’s 
clauses  in  the  Oxford  bill  wo\dd  receive  any  other  than  a  decorous 
extinction  ?  AVho,  in  dune,  believed  that  the  Lords  would  pass  them 
with  scarcely  a  division  ?  Forming  the  most  sober  estimate,  we  have 
done  much — too  much  for  things  to  remain  as  they  are.  At  the 
moment  of  ^Ir.  Hey  wood’s  success,  a  lu'evailing  ‘liberal’  opinion  was 
expressed  as  being  one  of  ‘  astonishment  and  dislike.’  We  believe  this 
largely.  Men  of  this  class  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a  wholly  new 
power,  'fhey  know  not  whereto  it  will  grow,  save  that  it  bodes  no 
good  to  institutions  which  they  value  mainly  for  having  kojit  it  at  bay 
so  long.  'Fhey  have  abstained  doggedly  from  aiding  in  its  late  progress; 
they  will,  if  they  can,  now  resist  its  further  extension,  and  return  it  to 
its  former  inelliciency.  To  keep  what  they  have  gained,  the  dissenters 
have  still  much  more  to  do. 

TmK  PhOUKKSS  of  Tin:  WaII,  TIIOUCIU  rNSATISFACTORV  TO  MANY, 
IS  NOT  WANTiNii  IN  INTFKFST.  The  Itussiaus  luivc  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  Principalities,  and  Austrian  troops  have  taken  their 
place.  We  do  not  reganl  this  with  much  pleasure.  As  intimated  in 
another  place,  it  will  enable  the  (V.ar  to  concentrate  his  troojis  on  the 
del  enee  of  the  Frimea,  and  may,  therefore,  aid  the  policy  of  Kussia 
rather  than  of  Turkey.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  Turkish 
government  thinks  of  the  step.  We  do  not  refer  to  its  public  and 
otlieial  acts.  Foreign  intluencc  may  dictate  these,  but  we  have  so 
settled  a  mistrust  of  Austria,  her  relation  to  the  Czar  is  so  full  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  her  past  course  towards  Turkey  has  been  so  hostile,  that  we 
reganl  her  entrance  on  the  Principalities  as  fraught  with  future  per¬ 
plexity  and  danger.  One  thing,  however,  is  obvious.  The  Kussian 
army  has  In'cn  defeat e<l  by  the  Sultan’s  troops.  Again  and  again  the 
fortune  ot  war  has  been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
ilisastrous  to  the  Kussians.  They  have  therefore  relimpiished  the 
Principalities  Irom  a  sheer  impossibility  of  retaining  them.  The  all’ec- 
t  at  ion  ot  delerenee  for  Austria  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  The 
langxuige  ot  the  Czar  has  become  less  imperious  and  haughty,  but  his 
unt rut ht Illness  is  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  Notes  have  been  exchangctl 
Wtween  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  the  tenor  of  which 
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is  clearly  indicated  in  the  despatches  of  the  French  minister,  M.  Droiiyu 
de  Lhiivs,  and  of  our  own  Foreij^n  Secretary.  The  import  of  tliese 
papei*s  is  identical,  their  variations  are  of  seeondary  moment.  The 
three  empires  have  ajii^reed  that  the  existenee  of  I'lirkoy  cannot  ho 
maintained,  nor  the  relations  of  Russia  and  tlie  Porte  be  re-cstahlished 
on  a  solid  and  enduring  basis  : — 

1.  ‘  Fnlesstho  Russian  protectorate  of  the  Prineii)alities  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Servia  be  discontinued,  and  the  ])rivileges  secured  to 
those  provinces  of  the  Sultan  l)e  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee 
of  Kuro]x». 

2.  ‘  Fnless  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  at  its  mouths,  he  freed 
from  all  obstacles. 

8.  ‘  Unless  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  duly,  ISAl,  be  revised  in  the 
interest  of  the  balance  of  power  of  Europe. 

4.  ‘Unless  the  Russian  elaim  to  the  ollicial  protectorate  of  the 
Uhristian  subjects  of  the  Porte  be  given  up.’ 

The  objects  of  the  war  are  thus  clearly  defined,  so  far  as  statev 
])aj)crs  can  do  this,  and  were  our  faith  in  Austria  as  strong  as  our  con¬ 
viction  of  the  import  of  her  treaties  is  clear,  we  should  have  no  doubt 
of  the  issue.  We  hope  we  may  be  in  error,  but  as  yet  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Austria.  Prussia  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Western  Powers.  We  have  long  expected  this  ;  and  if  Austria  be  what 
we  fear,  it  would  be  well  if  she  had  done  the  same. 

In  the  Rlaek  Sea  a  formidable  armament  is  preparing.  Its  destina¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  the  Urimea,  and  before  this  it  has  ])robably  arrived  at 
the  point  of  disembarkation.  Its  dejiarture  has  been  retarded  by 
the  want  of  siege  main'icl,  and  especially  by  that  terrible  scourge 
the  cholera,  which  has  broken  out  with  fearful  virulence  amongst  tlie 
soldiers.  The  French  are  rei>orted  to  have  lost  7000,  and  ourselves 
about  one-third  of  that  number.  Ere  long  we  shall  receive  intelligence 
respecting  this  expedition  which  will  give  a  more  delinite  view  to 
])ublie  expectation,  and  in  the  meantime  we  repeat  the  ho]>e,  which  wo 
have  freipiently  (‘Xjiressed,  that  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  may  not 
be  needlessly  exjiosed.  We  are  glad  that  our  troops  are  to  be  removed 
from  their  present  unhealthy  iMieampments,  and  to  be  emploved  in 
more  active  service  than  they  have  hitherto  seen.  We  shall  be  sorry, 
however,  to  learn  that  an  immediate  attack  on  Sebastoi>ol  is  contem¬ 
plated,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  found,  on  a  nearer  ins|)cction  of  its  defences, 
that  they  arc  less  formidable  than  ave  been  rej>resented.  So  far  as 
w'e  can  judge,  it  seems  absolutely  needful  to  the  future  safety  .of 
Turkey  that  the  Urimea,  with  the  Ibrtilications  of  Sebastopol,  slmidJ 
be  wrested  from  Russia.  We  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  find  tliat  this 
is  the  object  contem])lated,  but  w'e  hope  that  a  cautious  regard  to  life 
will  temper  the  heroism  of  our  troo])S.  The  bravery  of  French  and 
English  soldiers  is  undoubted,  and  their  lives,  therefore,  need  not  bo 
jeopardied  in  rash  nr  merely  adventurous  enterprises. 

in  the  Paltic  Sea  an  achievement  of  no  little  im]>ortancc  has  been 
elfeided.  The  Aland  Islands,  lying  between  Sweden  and  Finland, 
have  been  occupied.  A  large  body  of  French  soldiers,  accom¬ 
panied  by  English  and  French  marines,  have  reduced  the  forts  of 
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Hoin.'irsiiiul,  witli  very  little  loss  of  life.  Two  tliousami  Russian 
soldiers  ha>e  Wn  taken  eaptives,  and  the  independence  of  the  "roup 
of  isl;4n<is  h.as  lH.t  n  procljiiined.  1  his  event  is,  on  many  accounts,  of 
considerahlc  importance.  ‘  It  has  entirely  destroyed,  writes  an  eye¬ 
witness,  ‘the  illusion  about  p-anite  walls  being  impregnable;  for, 
though  the  Ibrt  looked  most  solid  aiid  unapproachable,  a  few  hours’ 
liring  comi»lete<l  its  destruction.’  The  experience  of  the  English 
tnH»ps  in  attacking  Fort  llottich  was  the  same.  ‘  Tlie  large  blocks  of 
granite  which  formcMl  the  face  of  the  fort,  and  in  appearance  offered  an 
immense  n*sistauce,  tell  out  in  masses ;  jmd  the  rubble  with  which  the 
wall  was  IjIUmI  tumbled  out  in  heaps.’  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  foi-titieations 
of  CnmstiMlt  and  Sebastopol  are  dilferent  from  those  used  in  the 
Aland  Isles,  and  our  commanders  may,  therefore,  probably  be 
eiK'ouraged  to  trv  their  metal  against  the  tenner. 

Ihit,  a})art  from  this,  the  surrender  of  llomarsund  will  probably  have 


much  inlluenee  in  determining  the  ])oliey  of  Sweden. 


The  fort  of 


llomarsund  was  onlv  about  twenty 


live  miles  distant  from  the  Swedi.sh 


coast,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  sur])rising  that  the  Court  of  Stockholm 
shoidil  have  hesitated  to  commit  itself  with  so  formidable  a  demonstra¬ 


tion  of  liussian  power  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ease, 
however,  is  now  alten'd ;  and  we  are  infonned  that  the  French 
geiuTal,  with  Mr.  (Jrey,  Secretary'  of  the  English  Legation,  proceeded 
immediately  to  Stockholm,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  negotiating 
an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  government. 

The  s]x'ci:\l  impcwtance  of  this  event,  however,  is  the  proof  it  affords 
of  the  re.solve  of  the  Western  powers  to  proceed  with  greater 
activity  and  determination.  Jn  proclaiming  the  Aland  Islands  inde¬ 
pendent,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  France,  they  have  fairl3' 
thrown  awa}’  the  scabbard,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  no  lelentings  or 
looking  back.  I’he  se.a,son  for  militarv'  operations  is,  indeed,  far 
advanced,  but  much  may  yet  be  done  to  cripple  the  resources  and 
humble  the  pride  of  the  Czar  before  the  troops  retire  to  winter 
quarters.  The  mor«‘ ]>rom})t  and  decided  our  measures,  the  speedier  the 
relief  we  shall  obtain  from  the  evils  and  sacrifices  of  war. 

'fill:  Si'AMsii  I’nvor.rnox  has  phoceeived  better  than  we 
ANTICIPATED.  From  former  experience,  we  feared  that  it  would 
result  in  a  mere  change  of  ministrv.  The  character  of  Cicncral 
O  Donnell  did  not  inspire  us  with  confidence,  whilst  the  notorious 
corniptiou  and  selfishness  of  the  leading  politicians  of  Spain  led 
us  to  regard  the  movement  with  other  than  sanguine  expectation. 
Our  liojx's  have  been  so  frequently  disajipointed  in  the  peninsula; 
clit]ueship  is  .so  predominant  there;  political  wisdom  and  genuine 
patriotism  aiv  so  little  known,  that  we  had  serious  misgivings 
whm  intelligence  first  reached  us  of  the  militaiy  insurrection  of 
O  Donnell.  Happily,  however,  events  have  taken  a  favorable  turn. 
1  he  intluence  oi  (ieneral  Diilce  has  been  benehciallv  exerted;  and  the 
popular  element  forced  into  the  movement  has  at  length  called  out 
Eiipartcro,  in  wluxje  integrity  and  clear-sightedness  we  have  more 
confidence  than  in  .anv*  other  Spaniard  of  the  day.  ITie  Spanish  people 
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are  in  advance  of  the  Grandees.  There  is  more  right-mindedness  and 
patriotism  amongst  tliem  than  with  their  statesmen.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  an  appeal  was  macle  to  constitutional  jmnciples,  the  response 
became  universal  and  hearty.  The  people  eared  little  about  a  mere 
change  of  minirders.  They  had  seen  1‘aetion  succeed  to  faction  without 
conferring  any  benefit  on  themselves,  and  were  consequently  indilferent 
to  O’Donneirs  enteqirise,  until  they  saw  that  it  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  establishing  their  own  rights,  by  restoring#  the  political 
privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  Kspartero  is  now  the 
real  leader  of  the  revolution,  ble  is  deficient  in  determination  and 
energy,  but  no  ouo  doubts  his  attachment  to  constitutional  frceilora. 
The  character  of  the  movement  is  at  length  determined  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  decree  for  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes.  Until  this  de¬ 
cree  was  issued,  some  uncertainty  existed.  Its  publication,  how¬ 
ever,  invests  with  the  dignity  of  a  revolution  wliat  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  mere  change  of  ministers.  The  decree  enacts, — ‘  1.  That 
the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  character  of  constituent,  and 


consisting  only  of  the  Congress  (Chamber  of  Deputies),  shall  meet 
at  ^ladrid  on  the  Sth  of  November  of  the  present  year.  2.  That 
a  deputy  shall  be  elected  for  every  35, GOD  souls.  3.  That  the  elections 
shall  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  20th  .1  vdy,  1837,  but  with 
the  modifications  that  there  shall  not  be  any  substitutes — that  the 
elections  shall  be  by  ballot — that  they  shall  only  last  three  instead 
of  live  days,  ttc.  The  total  number  of  deputies  will  lie  31-9.’  We  are 
not  surjirised  to  learn  tliat  the  Spanish  ])eo})le  have  required  of  the 
new  ministers,  that  tlio  Dowager  tiueen  Christina  should  be  compelled 
by  judicial  ]u*ocess  to  disgorge  a  fuirtion  of  the  wealth  of  which  she 
has  robbed  the  nation,  ’f  he  crimes  of  the  C^ueen  Mother  are  of  the 
darkest  hue,  and  her  punish  inent  seems  to  us  absolutely  needful  as  a 
warning  to  others  who  may  be  tempti^d  to  tread  in  her  steps.  That 
Kspartero  and  his  associates  should  concur  in  her  withdrawmeut  from 
the  kingdom  does  not  surprise  us.  It  would  relieve  them  from 
great  perplexities,  and  bo  moreover  in  accordance  with  the  wi.shes 
of  Queen  Isaliella.  Still  tiie  Spanish  jieople  an'  right  in  requiring  that 
justice  should  be  dealt  out  on  the  mother  of  their  C^ucen,  from  whom 
so  many  of  their  wrongs  have  arisen.  We  cannot  believe  that  tho 
English  and  French  governments  have  instructed  their  ambassadors 
at  Madrid  to  protest  against  such  a  course.  To  do  so  would  l>e  to 
stultily  their  own  procedure  in  other  easi^s,  and  to  hold  themselves 
up  to  the  indignant  censure  of  all  right-minded  men,  as  the  defenders 
of  a  criminal  whose  misdeeds  are  too  notorious  to  be  denietl,  and  too 
disoroditahlo  to  he  named  in  reputable  society.  Slioidd  they  Miavo 
entertained  the  monstrous  i(h‘a  of  dictating  to  the  Spanish  people  that 
they  shall  not  bring  to  justice  a  notorious  public  otlender,  or  should 
they  have  entertained  the  eipially  monstrous  idea  of  dictating  to  the 
Spanish  people  the  form  of  government  they  are  to  adopt,  not  a 
moment  ought  to  be  lost  by  the  friciuL*  of  liberty  and  national  hide- 
]^endonee,  before  they  register  their  solemn  protest  Jig;iinst  an  inten¬ 
tion  so  inconsistent  in  the  champion*  of  the  national  hidepcndence  of 
Turkey.’ 
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KDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

Ma>'V  of  our  readers  are  ])robably  aware  that  a  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
|»n‘ssure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
editors  to  relinquish  the  ]>ost  which  he  has  occupied  since  1830;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  f(>r  the"  future  conduct  of  the  ‘  Kclectic’  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
.satisfactory  to  the  Iriends  of  pure  literature,  serijitural  voluntaryism, 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  elfect  until  January,  1855.  VVe  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  AVe 
should  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  would  heartilv 
concur  in  the  jiropriety  of  the  selection.  Jn  the  interim,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stimulus  will  be  derived  Irom  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  and  well-merited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

Tlu‘  ]»roprietorship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  ex})en- 
diture  will  be  s])are(l  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefulness. 
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